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A  HITHERTO    UNPUBLISHED    DRAWING    BY   JOHN    JAMES  AUDUBON. 

It  is  only  a  Flicker,  and  not  ,.uch  as  a  work  of  art;  but  is  of  great  interest  bee--  it  i^s  ^^^^-unne  At,dubon.     ^  was  n.ad^e  at 

Henderson,  Ky.    about  1812,  before  Audubon  had  come  mtohisgemus.     The  m.gmald^^  ^^     ^^^^^^^^ 

^"^l^J^S^^ir^  So^^g;aprof^ir,t^cSro^'^l^chr^;:reLpto  ^.s  Maria  R.  Au^dubon.     It  is  through  the 

kindness  of  Miss  Audubon  that  we  here  publish  the  drawing  for  the  hrst  time. 
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BIRDS  IN  THE  NEW  YORK  ZOOLOGICAL  PARK. 

(A  PROMISSORY    NOTE.) 

WM.    T.     HORNADAY. 


HILE  it  is  not  always  the 
high'est  wisdom  to  set  up 
promises  a  cannon-shot 
ill  advance  of  perform- 
ance, it  surely  is  pardonable 
to  mention  the  plans  of  the 
New  York  Zoological  Society 
touching  the  bird  collections 
desired  for  the  Zoological 
Park.  Whether  the  full  reali- 
zation of  our  hopes  be  near  or  far  away,  we  feel  sure 
that  all  lovers  of  birds  will  at  least  wish  us  "God- 
speed" with  our 
plans  for  a  series  of 
bird  collections  that 
will  do  justice  to  the 
splendid  avian  fauna 
of  this  continent 

Two  years  ago  the 
New  York  Zoolog- 
ical Society  was  or- 
ganized (i)  for  the 
purpose  of  creating 
an  ideal  Zoological 
Park  in  New  York 
City  ;  (2)  for  the 
preservation  of  our 
native  fauna-. and  (3) 
for  the  promotion  of 
zoology.  Hon.  Levi 
P.  Morton  is  the  So- 
ciety's President, 
and  already  its  membership  roll  of  founders,  patrons, 
life  members  and  annual  members  (3S6  on  July  15,) 
includes  scores  of  the  best  names  in  New  York.  Its 
members  are  men  and  women  whose  names  are  not 
found  connected  with  undertakings  that  fail. 

The  Society  selected  261  acres  of  land  in  South 
Bronx  Park  as  the  ideal  site  for  the  Zoological  Park, 
and  asked  that  it  be  dedicated  to  that  purpose.  Mayor 
Strong  and  his  cabinet  scrutinized  the  Society  and  its 
preliminary  plans,  and  cheerfully  granted  the  whole 
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tract  applied  for.  The  Society  proposed  to  keep  the 
Zoological  Park  open  to  the  public,  free  of  admission, 
on  five  days  of  the  week,  on  all  Sundays  and  holidays, 
and  asked  that  the  city  agree  to  provide  an  annual 
maintenance  fund.  This  proposition  was  also  accept- 
able to  the  city.  The  Society  guaranteed  to  raise,  in 
three  years,  not  less  than  $250,000,  and  expend  the 
whole  of  it  upon  animal  buildings,  aviaries  and  col- 
lections ;  and  the  city  is  now  about  to  expend  $125,000 
of  its  own  funds  in  preparing  the  grounds  to  receive 
the  buildings,  the  collections  and  the  public. 

The  Zoological  Park  site  of  261  acres  of  virgin  for- 
est,   rolling    mead- 
o  w  s,    and  water    in 
the  Bronx  River  and 
Lake,    con  sti  t  u  te 
what  is  believed    to 
be  the  most    truly 
ideal  site  for  a  great 
vivarium  to  be  found 
in  or  near  any  large 
city    in    the     world. 
Its    preservation    to 
this  day   in  its  pres- 
ent wild    state,   at 
the  exact  geograph- 
ical   centre  of   New 
York's  Annexed  Dis- 
trict,   (north  of   the 
Harlem     River,)    is 
nothing    short    of 
marvellous.      Its 
lovely  areas  of  hardwood  forest — thick,  thin  and  open, 
— its  imposing  ledges  of  pink  granite  that   crop  out 
in  a  score  of  places,  its  beautiful  rolling  meadows  and 
half-open   ranges  for  the    "big  game"  animals,    and 
its    timbered    ridges    and    thickets    and     ponds    and 
streams    must  all  really  be  seen  to  be   appreciated. 
To  every  zoologist  who  has  gone  over  the  grounds 
and  studied  the  character  of  the  sites  chosen  for  the 
many  different  collections,    the    attractions    and    the 
suitability  of  the  place  have  proven  irresistible.     Dr. 
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C.  Hart  Merriam,  Mr.  George  Bird  Grinnell  and 
Mr.  Elwood  Hofer  have  already,  by  invitation  of  the 
Society,  carefully  and  critically  inspected  the  site, 
and  the  plans  for  its  utilization,  and  reported  in  de- 
tail. Other  experts  are  to  render  similar  services 
very  shortly. 

Our  ornithologists  will  naturally  be  most  interested 
in  the  Society's  plans  respecting  its  bird  collections. 
In  a  short  article  it  is  only  possible  to  offer  the  merest 
outline  of  what  is 
proposed.     The 
separate    collec- 
tions  of   birds  al- 
ready provided  for 
in    the    plans    will 
be  installed  in  the 
following    struc- 
tures : 

The  Bird  House 
will  be  an  impos- 
ing and  beautiful 
building,  shaped 
like  a  T,  and  pro- 
vided with  an  ex- 
tensive series  o  f 
outside  cages,  both 
great  and  small.  It 
is  designed  to  ac- 
co  m  m  od  a  t  e  the 
host  of  small  birds 
from  both  the  tem- 
perate and  tropical 
zones,  and  also  the 
diving  birds. 

The  Flying 
Cage  will  be  sim- 
ply a  mammoth 
cage  of  light  iron 
and  wire  netting, 
150  feet  long,  75 
feet  wide  and  50 
feet  high,  standing 
in  a  beautiful 
glade,  and  contain- 
ing living  trees, 
shrubs,  grass  and  water.  This  is  to  contain  (in  sum- 
mer) the  large  and  showy  water  birds,  such  as  the 
Flamingos,  Egrets,  Herons.  Ibises,  Storks,  Gulls, 
etc.,  and  it  will  afford  ample  opportunity  for  obser- 
vations on  the  flight  of  the  birds  it  contains. 

The  Winter  House  for  Birds  will  be  built  of 
glass,  and  in  winter  it  will  contain  the  summer  occu- 
pants of  the  Flying  Cage,  as  well  as  many  others. 

The  Eagles',  Vultures'  and  Hawks'  Aviaries  will 
form  a  series  of  huge,  half-sheltered,  out-door  cages, 
containing  about  twenty  separate  compartments, 
the  largest  25  feet  square  and  40  feet  in  height.  It  is 
hoped  that  in  these  aviaries  we  may  occasionally  be 


able  to  present  a  complete  series  of  the  North  Amer- 
ican birds  of  prey. 

The  Owls'  Aviaries  will  be  near  the  preceding,  and 
should  at  least  contain  all  species  that  occur  in  the 
United  States. 

The  Pheasants'  Aviaries  will,  when  complete,  be 
300  feet  in  length  by  30  feet  in  depth,  and  will  pro- 
vide for  twenty  species  of  these  beautiful,  showy  and 
generally  interesting  birds. 

The  Upland 
Game  Birds,  such 
as  the  Wild  Tur- 
key, various  spe- 
cies of  the  Grouse, 
Quail  and  Part- 
ridge, will  be  in- 
stalled along  the 
shady  and  shelter- 
ed side  of  the  same 
ridge  that  provides 
a  south-eastern  ex- 
posure for  the  Ea- 
gles' and  Pheas- 
ants' Aviaries. 

The  Lake  for 
Water  Fowl  con- 
tains five  acres  of 
still  and  deep 
water,  in  the 
Bronx  R  i  \-  e  r  , 
where,  by  taking 
advantage  of  one 
island  in  existence, 
one  to  be  made, 
and  a  beautiful 
brushy  shore  on 
the  south  side,  it  is 
believed  that 
Swans,  Geese, Cor- 
morants, and  pos- 
sibly Pelicans,  can 
be  made  so  much 
at  home  that  they 
will  breed. 

The  Ducks'  Av- 
iaries ha\e  been  located  in  a  wide,  well-sheltered 
hollow  between  two  low  ridges,  through  which  runs  a 
stream  of  living  water  sufficient  to  supply  pools  for 
perhaps  thirty  species  of  Ducks,  each  species  in  a 
separate  enclosure. 

The  Cranes'  A\iaries  stand  near  those  for  the 
Eagles,  and  form  a  sort  of  connecting  link  between 
them  and  the  Reptile  House.  Each  species  will  have 
a  large  yard,  with  running  water,  connecting  with  a 
small  shelter  house. 

The  Ostriches,  Cassowaries  and  Emus  will  be  pro- 
vided for  in  the  Sub-tropical  House  and  its  connecting 
yards.     Of  the  diving  birds,  and  what  is  intended  re- 
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Map  of  a  portion  of  the 
New  York  Zoological 
Park,   showing   the   ar- 
rangement of  the  coller- 

tions.     Scale,  one 
inch  to  one  hundred  feet. 
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NEST    OF    THE    AMERICAN    OSPREY    AT    SAN    CLEMENTE    ISLAND. 
OSPREY    SERIES   NO.  Q. — PHOTOGRAPH    BY    JOSEPH    GRINNEUI-. 

garding  them,  there  is  no  space  for  discourse.      For  In  the  Zoological   Park  are  man}-  opportunities — 

the  present,  our  plans  for  descriptive  labels  and  other  golden  and  otherwise.     Long  before  these  notes  were 

aids    to    the    understanding,     must    be    taken     "for  called  for,  we  resolved  that — "the  Senate  concurring," 

granted,"  along  with  what  we  hope  to  accomplish  in  — we  would  find  just  the  right  kind  of  an  Osprey  nest 

the  photographing  of  birds,  and  the  introduction  of  (on  Plum  Island  ?),    acquire  it  honestly,  convey  it  /;/ 

several  features  hitherto  unknown  in  zoological  gar  situ  to  the  Zoological  Park,  and  put  it  in  some  suita- 

dens.  ble  place  for  permanent  exhibition.    How  else  can  we 

There  is  one  other  item  that  I  really  must  include,  do  justice  to  the  architectural  powers  of  the  greatest 

We  all  know  that  the  nest  of  a  healthy  and  reasonably  of  all  American  nest  builders,— the  only  genuine  rival 

industrious  Osprey  is,  for  any  museum  smaller  than  of  the  Australian  Talegalla,  who  regards  the  whole 

the  Crystal  Palace,   an  impossibility.     The  most  in-  earth  merely  as  so  much  raw  material  to  be  raked 

teresting  nests  are  to  the  collector  appalling.      And,  together  and  flung  upon  his  nest  mountain  '     So  long 

along  with  that,  perhaps  not  one  out  of  every  100,000  as  the  Brush-Turkey  flourishes, — more  power  to  the 

Americans  has  ever  seen  an   adult  Osprey   nest — or  tarsus  of  the  Osprey  ;  and  may   his  supply  of  fallen 

any  other.  timber  never  run  short. 


WHITE    FLYERS   OF   THE    SEA. 


CHARLES  HALLOCK,  ST.  PAUL,  MINN. 


SEA-BIRDS  are  always  interesting  to  voyagers. 
They  will  often  follow  vessels  for  incredible 
distances  over  the  ocean,  ever  restless  and  un- 
tiring. Gulls,  in  particular,  with  their  long,  swift 
wings,  illustrate  the  highest  powers  of  endurance. 
They  fly  with  ease  against  the  severest  storms.  Their 
pectoral,  or  breast  muscles  are  one  solid  mass  of 
firm,  hard  tissue,  and  their  bones  are  hollow,  having 
no  marrow  in  them,  adapted  in  every  particular  for 
long  flights.  In  fine  weather  they  soar  aloft  contin- 
ually, and  in  rough  weather  disport  among  the  waves, 
delighting  in  the  surf  caps  and  combers 

Sailors  regard  them  all  with  a  good  deal  of  super- 
stition. Of  the  great  ocean  Gulls  which  so  unre- 
mittingly hang  in  the  wake  of  the  fastest  steamships, 
some  old  salts  will  tell  you  they  never  visit  the  land 
except  to  deposit  their  eggs,  and  that  sleep  is  not  nec- 
essary to  them  ;  or  rather,  that  they  rest  upon  their 
wings,  and  allow  themselves  to  be  cradled  by  the 
breezes,  whose  violence  neither  worries  nor  frightens 
them.  None  of  which  statements  are  exact,  for  Gulls 
can  rest  and  sleep  as  well  on  the  sea  as  on  the  land, 
if  the  weather  be  not  too  tempestuous.     But  so  far 


from  their  never  visiting  the  land  except  to  deposit 
their  eggs,  that  is  too  much  of  a  myth  for  anyone  but 
a  credulous  'foremast  hand  to  believe.  So  also,  their 
being  cradled  on  the  breezes  is  poetical  but  not  prac- 
ticable. When  they  wish  to  sleep  they  go  ashore  into 
the  coves  and  bights,  where  there  is  shelter  ;  but  if 
too  far  from  land  to  make  it  within  the  se\'eral  hours' 
warning  which  an  approaching  storm  usually  allows, 
they  have  to  weather  it.  As  Gulls,  when  far  out  at 
sea,  can  easily  make  a  landfall  four  hundred  miles 
distant  in  four  hours'  time  if  required,  their  temerity 
in  remaining  out  seldom  gets  the  better  of  their  judg- 
ment ;  and  even  if  obliged  to  remain  out,  they  can 
rest  and  recruit  their  strength  by  settling  down  occa- 
sionally and  riding  the  waves,  which  they  do  as 
buoyantly  as  a  cork.  It  may  be  supposed  that  few 
of  them  are  ever  drowned,  though  such  an  event 
might  possibly  happen.  Nor  are  they  exempt  from 
other  hazards  of  the  elements,  for  there  is  at  least  one 
authenticated  instance  on  record  of  a  Gull  being 
killed  by  lightning,  its  wing  being  torn  from  its  side,^ 
and  the  body  and  pinion  falling  quite  a  distance  apart. 
It  may  be  questioned  if  a  Gull  is  ever  found  in  mid- 
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ocean  unless  it  has  followed  a  vessel,  which  it  will         Gulls   are    always   hanging    upon  the  flanks  of   a 
often  continue  to  do  until  the  craft  makes  a  port  or     storm,  and  hovering  about  tide-ways,  because  the  big 

waves  cast  up  all  sorts  of  food  for  them  and  it  collects 


goes  to  pieces,  except  during  the  breeding  season.  By 
this  habit  they  are  often  caught  out  in  tempests  be- 
fore they  can  reach  the  land  Sailors  in  the  'dol- 
drums,' (tropical  dead  calms,)  have  great  sport  with 
them,  and  they  often  help  to  beguile  a  tedious  hour. 
During  long  voyages  they  become  familiarly  known 
by    names  which  are  given  to  them,    and  each  will 


in  the  tideways,  just  as  it  does  in  the  middle  current 
of  a  river.  It  is  because  trash  and  refuse  collect  in 
a  tideway  that  small  littoral  fish  gather  there  to  feed. 
Bigger  fish,  pelagic,  follow  them  in-shore,  and  it  is  to 
get  the  morsels  of  chopped  fish,  which  the  Bluefish, 


have  a  sponsor  among  the  crew,  who  are  in  the  habit      Rockfish,  Mackerel  and  other  fish  have  mangled  and 

them   when  they  hap-     left  floating,  that  the  Gulls  are  there.      But  Gulls  are 

Sometimes  Jack  plays     fond  of  Mussels  and  Clams,  as  well  as  of  flotsam,  and 

For  example,   he     in   certain  places    they   gather  in    great    flocks    and 

feed  and  croon,   wad- 


of  tossing  scraps  to 
pen  to  be  off  duty, 
them  sorry  pranks, 
will  tie  several  long 
pieces  of  sail  twine 
together  in  the  mid- 
dle, with  pieces  of  fat 
pork  attached  to  each 
end,  and  cast  them 
over  the  stern.  Pres- 
ently a  Gull  comes 
along  and  scoops  up 
one  piece  of  pork  ; 
then  a  second  follows 
and  swallows  another 
piece  ;  others  pick  up 
the  rest,  and  so  they 
all  get  fastened  to- 
gether ;  and  as  soon  as 
they  attempt  to  fly, 
one  after  another  is 
compelled  to  disgorge 
his  piece.  This  per- 
formance is  continued 
until  the  much-tantal- 
ized birds  are  discour- 
aged and  the  specta- 
tors are  tired  of  the 
ors  will  throw  out 
Gulls  do    not    relish. 
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fun.  Again,  the  sail- 
morsels  which  the 
and  it  is  most   inter- 


esting to  notice  the  unerring  instinct  with  which 
they  decline  them  after  the  most  cursory  inspection. 
For  instance,  if  two  paper  wads  be  tossed  over  the 
stern,  one  containing  meat  and  the  other  empty,  the 
Gulls  will  infallibly   reject  the    bad    and    select    the 


dling  about  on  the 
mud-flats  and  sand- 
bars, and  enjoying 
themselves.  So,  also, 
in  northern  latitudes 
they  gather  on  float- 
ing ice  cakes  by  hun- 
dreds,— and  even  up- 
on the  gigantic  ice- 
bergs which  come 
drifting  down  the 
north  Atlantic  coast. 
In  calm  weather,  salt- 
water Gulls  are  almost 
as  liable  to  be  found 
sailing  leisurely  over 
some  large  inland 
fresh-water  lake  as  to 
be  hunting  the  seaside 
for  what  they  can 
glean. 

When  tamed  and 
kept  aboard  ship,  as 
the  writer  has  observed  them,  they  are  very  little  in- 
clined to  leave  the  vessel  under  any  pretext,  but  be- 
have more  like  domesticated  ducks  than  anything  else. 
They  prefer  to  hug  the  cook's  galley  and  the  mess  ta- 
ble rather  than  range  abroad  on  foraging  excursions. 
They  are  also  as  mischievous  and  playful  as  tame 
Crows.      Indeed,  they  are  not  at  all  the  spook-winged 


J        -^u      ^   J          ■                       ^,                     1       f  (T     .  spirits  of  unrest  which  fancy  has  portrayed  them,  but 

good,  without  dropping  nearer  than  a  couple  01  reet  ^                                                 j          f          .                 • 

of  the  empty  one,  and  not  once  attempting  to  e.xamine  awkward  and  ungainly  objects  cast  in  a  mould  which 

or  open   it.      Is  it  acuteness  of  smell   which   enables  seems  far  from  ethereal.      But  only  give  them  a  high 

them  to  distinguish,  or  is  it  a  perceptive  faculty  that  toss  skyward,    and  a  transformation  is    effected,    as 

mortals  wot  not  of  ?  beautiful  as  it  is  startling. 


BENDIRE'S   THRASHER   IN    COLORADO. 

PROF.     \V.     W.     COOKE,  FORT    COLLINS,     COL. 

ON   the  morning  of  May   8,    1882,    Mr.  William  "That  it  should  have    been    overlooked    by    all  the 

Brewster   shot  a  single  Bendire's    Thrasher  earlier  explorers  in  Arizona  is  probably  a  result  of  its 

{Hai-porhytichns  hendirei)zX  Colorado  Springs,  extremely  local  distribution  ;  in  fact,  it  is  only  known 

Colorado.     Writing  about  this  bird  but  a  few  years  to  inhabit  a  very  restricted  area  in  Southern  Arizona, 

previous,  Dr.  Coues,  its  original  describer,  had  said  ;  in  the  vicinity  of  Tucson."     This  was  the  way  the 
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Fig.  I.  Snowy  Heron,  or  Egret  (Ai-iicu  i itnJiiiissiiiia)  in  weddinK  dress.  The  plumes,  or  'aigrettes,' 
grow  from  the  centre  of  the  bark,  and  are  remosed,  with  the  skin  from  which  they  grow,  by  a  circular 
rut  with  ,1  knife. 


matter  stood  when  Mr.  Brewster  shot  his  specimen 
five  hundred  and  fifty  miles  from  its  nearest  known 
habitat.  As  this  was  during  the  height  of  the  spring 
migration,  and  just  after  a  great  'bird  wave,'  it  was 
natural  to  suppose  that  the  bird  was  a  wanderer  that 
had  gotten  into  unusual  company  and  been  led  far 
from  home.  Nothing  much  was  added  to  the  meagre 
knowledge  of  its  distribution  during  the  next  fifteen 
years. 

In  1895,  the  revised  A  O.  U.  Check  List  gives  its 
geographical  distribution  as  "  .\rizona,  from  Phoenix 
and  the  Painted  Desert  south  to  Guaymas,  Sonora, 
westward,  casually  to  Agua  Caliente,  California.  Ac- 
cidental (?)  at  Colorado  Springs,  Colorado."  This 
gives  it  a  regular  habitat  of  le.ss  than  two  hundred 
miles  square,  and  makes  the  following  record  all  the 
more  singular  and  unexpected. 


In  South-central  Colorado,  just  east  of  the  base  of 
the  Spanish  Peaks,  lies  a  desert  almost  as  barren  as 
that  of  Southern  Arizona.  Just  where  the  waves  of 
this  desert  roll  up  against  the  green  hillsides  and 
forest-crowned  slopes  of  the  mountains  lies  the  little 
town  of  Rouse  Junction  Here  Mr.  N.  R.  Christie 
has  found  Bendire's  Thrasher  as  a  110/  iincoiiivtoii  stiiii- 
iner  rrsidc-nt.  On  June  2,  i8g6,  he  found  a  nest  with 
two  eggs  too  far  advanced  for  preservation.  Four 
days  later  he  took  two  sets  of  three  eggs  each.  On 
June  13,  he  found  a  nest  with  four  young.  In  1897, 
he  saw  a  pair  in  May,  but  found  no  nests. 

Skins  made  by  Mr.  Christie  of  these  birds  have 
been  thoroughly  identified,  so  there  can  be  no  doubt 
of  the  correctness  of  his  wonderful  record. 

Thus  there  is  one  more  added  to  the  list  of  Colorado 
breeders  that  of  late  has  been  growing  quite  rapidly. 


THE  WEARING  OF  HERONS'    PLUMES    OR  'AIGRETTES.' 


FR.ANK    M.    ( :H.^PMAN,     .WIERICAN  MUSEUM    OF    NATURAL    HISTORY. 
I  Published   by  the  Audubon  Society  of  the  State  of  New  York..] 

NO   form  of  feather  adornment   has  been  and  is  humane  woman  in  the  land  would   raise  her  voice  in 

more  harmful  in  its  effects  than  the  wearing  protest    against  a  fashion  which  threatens  with   ex- 

of    'aigrettes,'    or  Herons'  plumes.        These  tinction  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  animate  creatures, 

dainty,  graceful  feathers,  unlike  the  distorted  skin  of  Those  interested  in  the  .sale  of  Herons'  plumes  often 

some  poor  Hummingbird  or  Warbler,  carry  with  them  deceive  purchasers  by  telling  them  that  these  feathers 

no  suggestion  of  death;  and  many  a  woman  on  whose  can  be  procured  without   injury   to  the  bird,  or  that 

bonnet  they  are  placed  is  wholly  ignorant  of  the  un-  they  are  found  after  being  shed  ;   both  are  absolutely 

speakable  cruelty  the  taking  of  these  feathers  entails,  false  statements  which,  nevertheless,  delude  the  un- 

If  each  plume  could  tell  its  own  sad  history,  every  informed  into  being  participants  of  a  crime  against 
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nature  at  which  their  souls  would  revolt  if  they  but  organizing  expeditions  to  explore  the  coasts  and  in- 
knew  the  sickening  facts  in  the  case.  These  facts  it  land  marshes  from  our  southern  boundaries  tn  the 
is  the  object  of  this  article  to  briefly  state.  Argentine  Republic. 

Aigrette  plumes  constitute  the  wedding-dress  of  the  To  prevent  the  killing  of  birds  throughout  this  great 

several  species  of  White  Herons,  or  Egrets,  and  are  region  is  obviously  impossible,  and  laws  which  alone 
worn  only  during  the  nesting  season.  The  birds  are  prohibit  their  destruction  are  valueless.  Until,  there- 
exceedingly  sociable  in  disposition,  and,  when  breed-  fore,  laws  are  passed  forbidding  the  wearing  of 
ing,  gather  in  colonies,  or  rookeries,  often  containing  aigrettes,  the  salvation  of  the  Heron  rests  solely  in 
hundreds  of  pairs.  woman's  hands. 

The  plume-hunter,  hav- 
ing discovered  a  rookery  by 
watching  the  birds  as  they 
fly  to  and  from  the  nests. 
surveys  the  ground,  learns 
the  lines  of  flight  followed 
by  the  birds,  and  the 
perches  or  look-out  stations 
they  usually  frequent  when 
returning  to  their  homes 
Armed,  preferably  with  a 
small  rifle,  he  then  secretes 
himself  in  a  favorable  posi- 
tion. The  birds  now  have 
families  to  provide  for,  and 
are  active  throughout  the 
day.  As  they  return  with 
food  for  their  young  they 
rest  a  moment  on  the  look- 
out perch,  offering  an  ex- 
cellent mark  to  the  hunter 
concealed  below.  The  bird 
falls,  the  slight  report  of 
the  rifle  does  not  alarm 
others  that  soon  follow, 
and  within  a  few  days  most 
of  the  parent  birds  have 
been  killed,  while  the  nest 
lings,  lacking  their  care, 
die  of  starvation. 

The  method  is  simple, — 
any  boy  with  a  gun  can  be- 
comea  plume-hunter, — but 
so  effective  that  at  the  pres- 
ent rate  of  destruction  the 
Herons  will  soon  succumb 
to  it.  A  Florida  plume- 
hunter  once  told  the  writer 
that,  with  two  or  three  as- 
sistants, he  had  killed  300 
Egrets  in  one  afternoon ;  an- 
other boasted  that  he  and 
his  party  had  killed  130,000 
birds  (mostly  plume-birds, ) 
during  one  season. 

Having  practically  exterminated  the  Egrets  in  Flor-  Can  any  humane  woman,  knowing  these  facts,  wear 
ida,  plume-hunters  have  turned  their  attention  to  in  her  bonnets  plumes,  which  are  an  undeniable  evi- 
other  parts  of  the  bird's  range  :  advertising  in  local  dence  of  her  approval  of  merciless  slaughter  and  in- 
papers,   offering  large  prices  to  native  hunters,   and     describable  suffering  '. 


I-'iG.  2.     Plumes  of  the  White  Heron,  or  Egret,  (Anlea  cgr.-ttu.)  attached  to  the  .skin  from 
wliich  they  grow,  as  taken  from  the  back  of  the  bird  by  the  plume-hunter. 
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Our  readers  will  share  our  pleasure  in  that  we  are, 
in  this  number,  afforded  the  opportunity  of  publishing 
the  portrait  of  William  T.  Hornaday. 

The  name  "Hornaday"  has  reached  the  public  in 
more  ways  than  one.  Hornaday's  "Taxidermy"  has 
long  been  the  most  highly  recommended  work  on  the 
art  by  college  professors  and  taxidermists,  and  its 
author  is  accorded  the  title  of  "the  greatest  taxider- 
mist." 

Mr.  Hornaday's  work  as  a  naturalist  has  been  the 
providing  materials  and  information  for  the  masses, 
rather  than  for  the  technologists,  as  is  well  illustrated 
by  his  work,  "The  Quadrupeds  of  North  America," 
published  by  the  Century  Company  in  .S"/.  N^icholas 
during  1894-5. 

The  original  proposition  of  a  National  Zoological 
Park,  which  led  to  its  establishment,  was  made  by 
Mr.  Hornaday.  This  alone  would  make  his  name 
live  in  the  scientific  world. 

The  New  York  Zoological  Society  might  have  found 
a  more  really  scientific  zoologist  much  nearer  New 
York  City  than  Buffalo,  but  it  is  doubted  whether  it 
could  have  found  a  man  in  the  United  States,  or 
elsewhere,  more  suited  to  take  charge  of  what  is 
hoped  to  be  one  of  the  largest  and  best  equipped 
zoological  gardens  in  the  world. 

The  portrait  which  appears  in  this  number  was 
first  published  by  the  Matthews-Northrup  Company, 
of  Buffalo,  in  their  "Men  of  Western  New  York." 
Mr.  Hornaday  says  that  later,  as  the  work  progresses 
on  the  great  park,  he  may  be  able  to  give  The  Osprey 
more  detailed  accounts  and  pictures  of  the  bird  ac- 
commodations, etc. 


A  Wake-Robin  Club  was  recently  organized  for 
the  study  of  birds  by  a  number  of  the  young  ladies 
at  Kemper  Hall,  Kenosha,  Wis.  The  Rev.  George 
B.  Pratt,  of  Chicago,  has  lately  been  making  a  series 
of  ornithological  visits  to  the  institution,  and  the 
lively  interest  he  has  created  is  reflected  in  the 
columns  of  llw  Kemper  Hall  Kodak. 

On  Mr.  Pratt's  last  visit  he  was  met  at  the  station 
by  twenty-five  members  of  the  club  in  a  wagonette 
with  four  horses,  and  the  day  was  spent  in  an  excur- 
sion to  the  "Petrifying  Springs,"  a  beautiful  spot 
about  eight  miles  from  Kenosha.     After  reaching  the 


springs  a  picnic  luncheon  was  spread  under  the  trees, 
and  an  hour  or  two  was  spent  in  watching  the  birds 
with  field  glasses  and  filling  their  botanical  case. 

On  the  next  morning  Mr.  Pratt  gave,  in  the  draw- 
ing room,  an  informal  talk  to  the  Wake- Robin  Club 
and  its  guests.  He  touched  briefly  upon  the  present 
wide-spread  interest  in  the  study  of  birds,  and  des- 
cribed the  work  of  the  Audubon  Society  in  Chicago, 
also  mentioning  the  best  modern  books  and  maga- 
zines on  the  subject.  He  then  spoke  upon  the  birds 
themselves,  illustrating  with  specimens  from  the 
newly-acquired  school  collection  and  with  a  series  of 
plates  painted  by  Mrs.  Pratt 


Mr.  Frank  M.  Chapman,  the  well-known  scientist 
of  the  American  Museum  of  Natural  History,  New 
York  City,  recently  spent  two  afternoons  in  looking 
up  and  compiling  a  list  of  the  birds  used  in  adorning 
ladies'  hats.  He  found  forty  species  represented,  in- 
cluding Thrushes,  Warblers,  Shrikes,  Flycatchers, 
Tanagers,  Swallows,  Waxwings,  Grosbeaks,  Spar- 
rows, Orioles,  Woodpeckers,  Jays,  Owls,  Grouse, 
Doves,  Quails,  Shore  Birds,  Herons,  Gulls,  Terns, 
and  Grebes.  In  all  he  saw  173  wild  birds,  or  parts 
of  them,  on  hats.  Of  these  birds  at  least  thirty-two 
species  are  protected,  or  are  supposed  to  be  pro- 
tected, by  law,  during  all  or  a  major  portion  of  the 
year. 

The  celebrated  Massachusetts  law  regarding  the 
wearing  of  wild  birds'  feathers  on  ladies'  hats,  which 
has  been  of  so  much  interest  to  Audubon  Societies 
and  those  interested  in  bird-protection,  received  a 
heavy  blow  recently  by  the  opinion  given  by  Attor- 
ney General  Knowlton  that  "the  statute  of  1897, 
chapter  524,  is  not  to  be  construed  as  prohibiting  the 
having  in  possession  or  the  wearing  of  the  body  or 
feathers  of  birds  taken  or  killed  without  the  common- 
wealth." The  law  since  its  existence  has  been  in- 
terpreted in  many  ways  ;  some  folks  have  thought  it 
prohibited  the  wearing  of  practically  all  kinds  of 
feathers,  no  matter  where  the  birds  were  killed. 


A  letter  from  Mr  A.  W.  Anthony  states  that  his 
party,  including  Messrs.  McGregor  and  Kaeding,  ar- 
rived home  about  August  i.  The  expedition  has 
been  in  Me.xican  waters  about  six  months  and  has 
taken  many  rare  birds  and  eggs;  many  of  the  latter 
are  still  unknown  to  science.  Mr.  Anthony  is  already 
arranging  another  expedition  which  will  leave  as 
soon  as  possible  for  the  Galapagos  Islands  and  along 
the  coast  of  South  America.  At  present  he  will  not 
attempt  to  work  over  and  write  up  the  collection, 
though  he  expects  to  send  The  Osprev  an  illustrated 
article  relating  to  the  last  expedition  before  he  sails. 


A  scientific  expedition  sent  out  by  the  Frank  B. 
Webster  Company,  under  the  patronage  of  the  Hon. 
W.  Rothschild,  of  London,  left  for  the  South  Pacific, 
June  21,  on  the  schooner  "Lila  and  Mattie."  The 
party  is  composed  of  Mr.  C.  M.  Harris,  of  Augusta, 
Me.,  and  three  assistants,  Messrs.  G.  D.  Hull,  of 
Dartmouth  College,  F.  P.  Drown,  of  Providence, 
R.  I.,  and  R.  H.  Beck,  of  Berryessa,  Cal.  They  ex- 
pect to  do  much  work  in  the  fauna  and  flora  of  the 
South  Sea  Islands.  Messrs.  F.  B.  Webster,  Roths- 
child and  Beck  are  subscribers  to  The  Osprey  and 
we  will  expect  further  news  from  the  expedition  later. 


The  Museum  at  Roger  Williams  Park,  Providence, 
R.  I.,  has  just  secured  an  appropriation  for  some  fine 
new  casing.  Mr.  James  M.  Southwick,  the  curator, 
is  busy  arranging  and  hunting  up  new  contributions. 
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Recent  Literature. 


Citizen  Bird,  Scenes  from  Ijird-life  in  Plain  Eng- 
lish for  Beginners.  By  Mabei,  Osgood  Wright  and 
Elliott  Coues.  With  iii  illustrations  by  Louis 
Agassiz  Fuertes.  New  York  :  TheMacmillan  Com- 
pany, 1897.     Cloth  $1.50 

The  Chicago  7'ii/ntiii-  says  of  this  work;  "One 
naturally  turns  with  high  expectations  to  a  new  book 
by  two  such  noted  bird-loveis  as  Mrs.  Wright  and 
Dr.  Coues,  and  one  meets  with  no  disappointment  in 
this  case.  The  book  is  a  charmingly  simple  yet 
fairly  complete  introduction  to  the  science  of  orni- 
thology written  for  children  in  Mrs.  Wright's  own 
sympathetic  style,  and  rendered  authentic  through- 
out its  430  pages  by  Dr.  Coues,  the  highest  authority 
on  North  American  birds. 

"The  work  is  thrown  into  story  form,  telling  how 
Olive,  Dodo,  Nat,  and  Rap  studied  all  the  birds  in 
their  region,  learning  to  regard  them  as  fellow-citi- 
zens entitled  to  protection  in  life,  liberty,  and  the 
pursuit  of  happiness.  Most  of  the  didactic  talking  is 
done  by  a  wise  and  obliging  uncle,  in  whom  one 
recognizes  the  personality  of  Dr.  Coues  himself.  By 
gentle  stages  this  learned  but  jolly  Dr.  Hunter  intro- 
duces his  little  pupils  to  all  the  simpler  elements  of 
bird  lore,  teaching  them  to  know  a  bird  at  sight  and 
to  love  it  on  general  principles.  At  the  same  time 
the  soundest  scientific  principles  underlie  even  the 
simplest  explanations  and  descriptions. 

"To  vary  the  text  there  are  numerous  bird  stories, 
the  materials  for  which  the  little  pupils  in  time  learn 
to  gather  with  their  own  eyes.  There  are  over  100 
cuts  by  Louis  Agassiz  Fuertes  that  are  as  good  as 
first-class  black  and  white  illustrations  can  be. 
There  is  no  other  book  in  existence  so  well  fitted  for 
arousing  and  directing  the  interest  that  all  children 
of  any  sensibility  feel  toward  the  birds  " 


It  is  a  question  when  one  becomes  too  old  to  enjoy 
such  a  delightful  book.  Even  those  of  us  who  make 
a  serious  study  of  birds  will  find  in  it  much  of  inter- 
est, and  perhaps  here  and  there  something  new  ;  but 
the  well-known  facts  are  put  forth  in  a  way  that  holds 
fast  attention. 

The  beginner  will  find  it  an  easy  and  most  pleasant 
guide  to  all  of  the  chief  varieties  of  North  American 
birds;  and,  unlike  in  many  works  on  popular  orni- 
thology, may  feel  sure  that  every  statement  is  authen- 
tic. For  the  want  of  such  a  book  as  this,  the  student 
seeking  a  first  knowledge  of  ornithology  is  apt  to  be- 
come confused  and  discouraged  by  the  more  techni- 
cal standard  works. 

The  sales  of  the  book  prove  that  it  is  appreciated 
by  the  public  ;  for  some  time  they  have  averaged  500 
copies  per  day.  This,  in  the  dullest  season,  seems 
almost  phenomenal,  and  a  good  autumn  trade  may 
be  well  expected. 

Undoubtedly  the  book's  great  success  is  due  largely 
to  the  Fuertes  drawings.  There  will  be  many  buyers 
glad  of  the  opportunity  of  securing  this  set  of  draw- 
ings at  the  low  price  of  the  book.  They  are  the 
finest  series  of  in  portraits  of  birds  ever  printed  in 
black  and  white. 

Through  the  kindness  of  the  Macmillan  Company 
we  republish  two  of  the  illustrations  in  this  number 
The  one  of  the  Chimney  Swift  was  selected  be- 
cause of  the  late  interest  in  the  question  of  this 
species'  method  of  breaking  off  twigs.  Mr  Fuertes 
painted  this  picture  from  nature,  and  we  have  reason 
to  believe  that  it  is  depicted  as  truthfully  as  are  all  of 
his  paintings. 


Extermination  of  Noxious  Animals  by  Bounties.  By 
T.  S.  Palmer,  First  Assistant,  Biological  Survey, 
11.  S.  Department  of  .■\griculture  Reprinted  from 
the  Yearbook  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  for 
1896. 

The  results  of  Dr.  Palmer's  investigations  dis- 
courage bounty  legislation.  He  believes  that  the 
extermination  of  noxious  animals  can  be  accom- 
plished more  effectively  and  economically  through 
the  efi'orts  of  individual  land  owners  than  by  the 
lavish  expenditure  of  public  funds. 

Mr.  David  L.  Savage  writes  the  first  installment 
of  the  "Birds  of  the  Midland  Region"  in  the  June 
Midland  Monlli/y.  The  present  paper  is  illustrated 
by  a  photograph  of  the  eggs  of  the  Krider's  Hawk 
and  a  photograph  of  a  tree  containing  a  Great  Horned 
Owl's  nest,  both  by  Mr.  Rudolph  M.  Anderson,  and 
four  pretty  little  drawings  by  Mr.  Walter  G.  Savage. 
This  and  the  papers  to  follow  furnish  the  Midland 
and  its  readers  with  a  set  of  articles  by  a  competent 
ornithologist  giving  an  insight  to  the  nature  of  the 
midland  birds. 


Dr.  Goues'  Column. 


Shooting-scores  have  not  hitherto  been  given  in 
The  Osprey,  and  I  should  not  advise  the  editor  to 
make  them  a  feature  of  "the  leading  monthly  for 
bird-students  in  America."  But  as  accidents  will 
happen  in  the  best  regulated  magazine  offices,  so  they 
may  occur  in  any  gun  club.  While  I  was  in  Salem, 
N.  Y.,  last  July,  I  was  introduced  by  my  friend.  Dr. 
Maguire,  to  the  Osoma  Gun  Club.  I  used  to  be  a 
crack  shot,  away  back  in  the  seventies,  but  had 
hardly  had  a  gun  in  my  hands  for  twenty  years  when 
I  was  called  to  the  scratch  to  fire  at  clay  pigeons 
from  the  trap,  with  the  following  curious  result ; 

1.  Parker i     i     o     i     i     i     o    o     i     o —  6 

2.  "Commodore" o     i     i     i     i     i     i     i     i     i —  g 

3      Whitcomb i     i     i     i     o     o     i     o     i     i—  7 

4.  Coues I     I     I     I     I     I     I     I     I     I — 10 

5.  Wilson o     I     o     I     I     I     o     I     I     I —  - 

6.  "Osoma" o     o     i     o     i     i     i     o     i     i —  6 

I  ran  away  from  Salem  as  soon  as  I  could,  after 
that,  and  presently  found  myself  at  Dublin,  N.  H., 
where  Mr.  Fuertes  was  resting  upon  the  laurels  won 
by  his  exquisite  illustrations  of  'Citizen  Bird,' seek- 
ing fresh  inspiration  in  the  woods,  and  doing  a  little 
work  to  keep  his  hand  in.  There  I  also  had  the 
pleasure  of  meeting  the  eminent  artist,  Mr.  Abbott 
H.  Thayer,  whose  demonstration  of  certain  effects  of 
light  and  shade  so  astonished  the  American  Ornithol- 
ogists' I/nion  last  November,  and  whose  son,  by  the 
way,  is  the  brightest  ornithologist  for  his  tender  years 
I  ever  knew. 

The  course  of  my  irregular  summer  migration  soon 
brought  me  to  Greenacre-on-the-Piscataqua,  near  the 
sleepy  old  town  of  Portsmouth,  N.  H..  where  all  my 
earthly  troubles  began  on  the  gth  of  September,  1842. 
Among  the  many  lecturers  of  the  Greenacre  school 
was  Mrs.  F.  B.  Hornbrooke,  of  Newton,  Mass.,  whom 
I  had  the  pleasure  of  introducing  to  her  audience, 
and  whose  address,  entitled  'Ornamentation  at  the 
Expense  of  Bird  Life. '  was  an  eloquent  protest  against 
the  cruelty  feminine  vanity  is  causing  countless  thou- 
sands of  our  feathered  fellow-citizens  to  mourn.  May 
such  good  work  as  hers  go  on,  till  there  is  an  Audu- 
bon Society  to  protect  the  birds  in  every  community 
throughout  the  land  '  The  odiousness  of  bird-milli- 
nery for  women's  head-gear  is  obvious  already  ;  but 
the  badge  of  dishonor  will  be  worn  till  it  becomes 
unfashionable. 
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General  Notes. 


A  SNOWY  OWL  IN  AN  ICE-HOUSE. 
On  Wednesday,  July  15,  1897,  a  full-grown,  adult 
Snowy  Owl  was  shot  on  the  interval  near  this  city. 
Last  week  was  one  of  the  hottest  ever  known  here, 
the  thermometer  ranging  from  95'  to  106"^  in  the 
shade.  The  bird  was  shot  by  W.  G.  C.  Kimball,  Jr., 
and  measured  4  feet  7  inches  from  tip  to  tip.  I  am 
unable  to  account  for  the  bird's  unprecedented  occur- 
rence here  at  this  time,  except  upon  one  hypothesis  : 
The  bird  was  killed  upon  the  cupola  of  a  large  ice- 
house, which  might  have  served  as  an  abiding  place 
for  his  owl-ship  during  days  too  warm  for  outside 
living  He  was  first  scared  from  a  field  of  grass 
where  he  was  evidently  searching  for  mice. — L.  J. 
RuNni.F.TT,  (Supt.  of  Schools,)  Concord,  A\  //. 


crowned  Kinglet,  Hudsonian  Chickadee,  Yellow- 
bellied  Flycatcher  and  Black-poll  Warbler,  their 
associated  birds,  were.  It  is  interesting  to  know  why 
such  birds  as  the  above  (except  P.  IJitdsonicus,) 
should  summer  in  such  a  high  and  barren  locality, 
when  they  are  generally  believed  to  nest  in  low,  damp 
localities.  I  think  I  have  discovered  some  reasons, 
and  expect  to  tell  them  to  the  readers  of  The  Osprev 
in  a  later  paper. — EnwiN  Irvine  Haines,  Slation  24S 
I'.  S.  Bio/ooua/  Siinuy. 


COUES'  FLYCATCHER. 
I  found  the  Cones  Flycatcher  quite  a  common  bird  in 
the  Huachuca  Mountains,  but  saw  none  in  the  Santa 
Ritas.  A  nest  was  found  on  June  1 1,  by  watching  the 
female.  At  first  both  birds  appeared  rather  indiffer- 
ent about  my  presence,  but  I  noticed  that  no  time 
was  lost  in  driving  Jays  from  a  large  Spruce  tree. 
Patient  watching  revealed  the  nest ;  it  was  built  at 
the  confluence  of  two  limbs,  resting  in  part  on  the 
main  limb,  and  so  well  hidden  that  it  was  located 
only  by  seeing  the  bird  resume  the  duties  of  incuba- 
tion. 

The  nest  is  of  the  Wood  Pewee  type,  but  much 
larger  ;  being  composed,  outwardly,  of  grass  stems 
covered  with  lichens.  The  inside  is  lined  entirely 
with  the  ripe  tips  of  a  species  of  grass  {Stipa  species?) 
growing  in  places  near  the  nest.  It  was  situated 
thirty  feet  from  the  ground,  and  ten  feet  from  the 
trunk  of  the  tree.  In  the  nest  were  two  eggs,  and  a 
third  one,  after  receiving  some  injury,  was  thrown 
out  of  the  nest,  lodging  upon  the  edge,  where  I  found 
it.  Incubation  in  the  two  eggs  was  well  advanced. 
They  resemble  eggs  of  the  Olive-sided  Flycatcher, 
but  are  somewhat  smaller  than  that  species.  — Geo. 
F.  Breninger,  P/ianix,  Arizona. 


FURTHER  KINGLET   REMARKS. 

In  the  February  number  of  The  Osprev  appeared 
my  article  on  "The  Kinglets  and  their  Distribution." 
In  that  paper  I  told  of  the  summering  of  the  Kinglets 
near  Stamford,  Delaware  County,  N.  Y.  This  spring 
(May  25-June  25,)  I  spent  in  the  Big  Indian  Valley, 
Ulster  County,  N.  Y.,  which  lies  in  the  heart  of  the 
western  Catskill  Mountains,  and  runs  from  the  foot  of 
Slide  Mountain  (4. 220  feet  altitude, )  to  the  main  valley. 
Upon  the  tops  of  the  Big  Indian,  Hemlock,  Panther, 
and  Slide  Mountains  I  found  the  Golden  and  Huby- 
crowned  Kinglets.  The  Golden  were  quite  numerous, 
and  their  characteristic  notes  were  often  heard.  I 
secured  four  specimens  of  these,  two  from  top  of 
Slide  on  June  15,  1S97,  altitude  4,220  feet;  one  from 
Big  Indian  on  June  10,  1897,  altitude  3,850  feet  :  and 
one  from  Panther  on  June  12,  1897,  altitude  3,800 
feet.  The  birds  seem  to  like  the  small  Balsam  Pines 
on  the  extreme  summits.  With  them  is  associated 
the  Yellow-bellied  Flycatcher,  Hudsonian  Chickadee 
and  Black  poll  Warbler. 

The  Ruby-crowned  Kinglets  were  rarer,  and  were 
only  found  in  the  low  Balsam  trees  upon  the  high 
ridge  and  extreme  summit  of  Slide  Mountain.  I  se- 
cured five  specimens,  three  males  and  two  females, 
while  I  camped  upon  Slide  Mountain,  June  15,  1897. 
They  were  not  there  present  upon  my  other  trips 
May  28,   June  i,   June  10,   etc.,    though   the  Golden- 


TURKEY  VULTURES  IN  THE  NORTH. 

On  July  3,  I  observed  a  pair  of  Turkey  Buzzards, 
(Vultures,)  such  as  we  have  down  South,  sailing  aloft 
over  Lake  Geneva,  near  Alexandria,  Douglas  County, 
Minnesota.  Some  ten  years  ago  I  noticed  three  of 
these  birds  in  Kittson  County,  in  latitude  48°  40'. 
This  is  the  most  northern  point  that  I  have  known 
them  to  visit,  though  I  do  not  see  what  is  to  hinder 
their  making  a  trip  to  the  Arctic  Circle  in  mid-sum- 
mer.— Charles  Hallock,  Si.  Paul,  Minn. 


NOTE    AND    COMMENT. 


Mr.  J.  H.  Bowles,  of  Tacoma,  Wash.,  took  a  set 
of  Streaked  Horned  Lark's  eggs  on  July  26,  last. 

Hon.  R.  M.  Barnes,  of  Lacon,  111.,  enjoyed  a  vaca- 
tion trip  to  Macinac  Island  in  the  latter  part  of  July. 

We  are  pleased  to  announce  that  with  the  com- 
mencement of  the  second  volume  The  Osprey  be- 
comes the  official  organ  of  the  Cooper  Ornithological 
Club  of  the  Pacific  Coast. 

A  Robin's  nest  flat  upon  the  ground  under  a  Skunk 
Cabbage  plant  was  found  near  Feltville,  N.  J.,  by 
Silas  W.  Pickering,  of  Newark.  It  was  a  typical 
Robin's  nest  and  contained  four  eggs. 

Mr  J.  Merton  Swain,  of  Portland,  Me.,  says  in  a 
recent  letter:  "I  found  the  Bluebird  much  more 
common  at  my  old  home,  in  Farmington,  Me.,  than 
last  year  ;  found  five  pairs  breeding,  where  I  wasn't 
able  to  find  one  last  year." 

Mr.    W.    S.    Cobleigh    gave   the   California     'boys' 
but  a  short  call  ;   a  letter  mailed    in   San    Francisco, 
July  24,  says  that  he  was  then  on  his  way  to  the  Klon- 
dike gold   fields.       He   is  well   equipped    and    is   pre 
pared  to  stay  two  years. 

We  regret  that  our  esteemed  contemporary,  that 
excellent  monthly,  7'//,'  Nidologist,  has  suspended  pub- 
lication An  article  by  Dr.  Coues,  in  reply  to  a  letter 
addressed  to  the  editor  of  Tlie  iVido/ogis/  in  its  last 
number,  will  be  printed  in  The  Osprev,  because  of 
The  A'ido/ogis/'s  inability  to  publish  it. 

Mr.  A.  M.  Nicholson,  of  Orlando,  Fla.,  had  the 
misfortune,  this  summer,  to  be  severely  bitten  by  a 
large  Alligator.  While  attempting  to  place  the 
'gator'  in  a  box  for  shipment  it  grabbed  him  by  the 
foot,  the  large  tusks  inflicting  a  very  painful  wound 
which  will  require  a  long  time  to  heal.  This  is  the 
first  accident  of  this  kind  Mr.  Nicholson  has  had 
in  his  twenty  years'  experience  as  a  Florida  naturalist. 

The  Klondike  gold  craze  may  prove  of  material 
injury  to  The  Osprev.  Shortly  before  the  outbreak 
of  excitement  Mr.  Geo.  G.  Cantwell  promised  us 
a  series  of  Alaskan  photographs,  but  as  nothing  has 
been  heard  of  him  of  late  we  fear  that  he  has  taken 
the  'gold  fever.'  We  wonder  if  the  Mcllhenny  expe- 
dition will  continue  on  its  course  northward  to  Point 
Barrow  and  the  Arctic  Ocean. 
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PRICE  AFTER   AN    OLIVE  SIDED  FLY- 
CATCHERS  NEST. 

During  the  past  June  a  jolly  party  of  ornithologists 
met  by  good  fortune  in  the  Sierra  Nevada  Mountains 
in  El  Dorado  County,  Cal. :  W.  W.  Price  and  Mr. 
Nutting,  of  Stanford  University,  were  in  the  moun- 
tains chiefly  after  mammals,  but  not  overlooking  good 
things  in  other  lines  ;  H.  W.  Carriger  and  C.  Barlow, 
were  stopping  at  the  stage  station  on  an  outing,  while 
R.  H.  Beck  and  cousin  were  camped  at  a  cabin  in  the 
woods  near  by.  Price  had  arranged  an  ideal  camp 
beneath  a  grove  of  Maples  on  the  banks  of  a  creek  a 
mile  away,  accessible  by  a  trail  through  the  woods. 

Those  of  The  O.s- 
prey's  readers  who 
know  Mr.  Price  will  but 
envy  the  party  over 
which  radiated  his  char- 
acteristically jolly  good 
nature.  There  was 
never  a  better  quality 
or  better  measure  of 
good  nature  to  the 
square  yard  (1)  placed 
in  an  ornithologist  than 
in  '  Billy  '  I'rice,  as  his 
friends  call  him,  and 
those  who  visited  his 
camp  could  not  but  en- 
joy his  hospitality. 

It  is  'related'  that 
Price  was  the  victim  of 
a  cruel  joke,  somewhat 
in  this  wise  :  All  of  the 
'  boys '  were  on  the 
lookout  for  a  series  (!) 
of  sets  of  the  Hermit 
\Va rbler.  Western 
Evening  Grosbeak, etc., 
and  in  a  wicked  mo- 
ment, some  one  said  he 
was  sure  there  was  a 
nest  of  Podilymbus  podi- 
cfps  on  a  limb  of  a  large 
Pine  near  the  house.  As 
there  were  no  check- 
lists at  hand,  and  no  de- 
sire to  classify  species 
at  that  time,  it  is  pre- 
sumed  that  'Billy' 
thought  only  of  the  pos- 
sible  nest.  Someone 
with  ideas  not  as  large 
as  many  of  the  trees  of 
that  region,  had  brought 
up  a  pair  of  climbers  which  were  free  to  all. 

The  following  day  our  host,  Mr.  L.  E.  Taylor,  held 
an  'ornithological  reunion,'  and  sat  us  down  to  a 
repast  seldom  equalled  in  the  mountains.  When  the 
festivities  were  nearing  the  close  it  was  observed  that 
Mr.  Price  had  vanished,  and  later,  the  climbers  were 
found  to  have  disappeared,  as  if  by  a  strange  coinci- 
dence. A  search  party  was  at  once  organized,  and 
the  trail  taken  up.  Soon  it  was  announced  that  Price 
had  manned  the  irons,  and  was  preparing  to  ascend 
to  the  dizzy  heights  of  the  Pine.  The  camera  was 
quickly  brought,  and,  by  the  time  it  was  focused,  the 
intrepid  Price  had  gone  up  the  tree  almost  five  feet : 
when,  hearing  a  suppressed  laugh,  he  turned  his 
head,  and  we  present  him  as  he  appeared  to  the  de- 
lighted natives.  "Say,"  said  Price,  as  he  cautiously 
back-pedaled  down  the  tree,  "don't  you  fellows  laugh 
at  me;  just  label  it  'Price  after  an  Olive-sided  Fly- 
catcher's nest.'  " 


PRICE    .\FTER    THE    FLYCATCHER  S    NEST. 


Mr.  Price  is  well  known  from  his  ornithological 
work  in  Arizona,  where  he  first  described  the  nesting 
of  the  Red-faced  Warbler,  and  also  from  active  work 
throughout  California.  He  recently  described  a  new 
form  of  the  Pine  Grosbeak  for  California. — C.  B. 


A    TRIP    TO  ASSINIBOIA. 

1  ha\e  recently  returned  from  m\  fourth  annual 
trip  to  Assiniboia,  Northwest  Canada.  I  traveled 
several  hundred  miles  with  a  guide  and  team,  and 
collected  in  virgin  soil. 

Last  year  I  discovered  a  nest  and  five  eggs  of  the 

rare  Richardson's  Mer- 
lin ;  and  this \ear  I  again 
visited  the  locality, 
made  a  thorough 
search  of  the  territory, 
taking  several  nests  and 
eggs  of  this  handsome 
Hawk.  The  sets  con- 
sisted of  three,  four  and 
five  eggs,  and  some  are 
very  handsome  indeed  ; 
some  of  the  eggs  are  col- 
ored similar  to  the  Duck 
Hawk,  others  are  hand- 
somely blotched  with 
dark  blood-red  patches 
in  a  ring  near  the  center. 
The  eggs  are  a  little 
larger  than  those  of  the 
Pigeon  Hawk,  and 
much  more  handsomely 
marked.  All  the  nests 
I  discovered  were  open 
ones,  built  by  the  birds 
with  sticks  and  twigs, 
lined  with  hay  and 
grass.  They  were  about 
the  size  of  a  Crow's  nest, 
and  placed  from  15  to 
25  feet  from  the  ground 
in  Maple  trees.  The 
parents  were  very  pug- 
nacious, and  fought  me 
while  I  was  taking  the 
eggs  out  of  the  nests. 

I  also  took  sets  of 
Sandhill  Crane.  Mar- 
bled Godwits,  Sprague's 
Pipit,  Baird's  Sparrow, 
Ferruginous  Rough - 
legged  Hawk,  American 
Routrh-legged    Hawk. 


American  Hawk  Owl,  Swainson's  Hawk,  Ducks,  and 
many  others.  In  Michigan,  I  took  one  set,  down  and 
10  eggs,  of  Hooded  Merganser,  and  two  of  Bald- 
headed  Eagle. — Edward  Arnold,  Ba/Z/f  Creek,  Afi</i. 

AN   EXTRAORDINARY  RED-WING  NEST. 

On  May  25  of  last  season,  I  climbed  to  the  top  of 
a  Wild  Cherry  tree  for  what  I  supposed  to  be  a  nest 
of  the  Kingbird.  I  was  greatly  surprised  to  find  it  a 
Red-winged  Blackbird's  nest.  It  was  firmly  fastened 
to  a  branch  twenty  one  feet  from  the  ground.  In  con- 
struction it  differed  very  materially  from  the  usual 
Red-wing  style,  being  composed  of  strings,  grasses 
and  feathers,  much  after  the  Tyraiiitus  tyrauniis  mode 
of  architecture. 

The  tree  stands  within  fifteen  feet  of  a  large  farm 
residence,  and  is  fully  half  a  mile  from  open  water. 
The  site  is  one  where  I  should  never  have  looked  for 
a  nest  of  Af;elains phaniceits. — Is.a.\c  E.  Hess,  Philojll. 
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Galitornia  Department. 


EDITED    BY    DONALD    A.     COHEN,     ALAMEDA,    CAL. 

COOPER    CLUB    NOTES. 

Northern  Division. — Alameda  is  away  ahead  of 
San  Jose  as  an  ornithological  town.  At  the  date  fixed 
for  the  July  meeting  at  San  Jose,  no  quorum  was  ob- 
tained, and  a  meeting  was  called  to  be  held  a  week- 
later  at  Alameda.  July  lo,  this  meeting  was  held  at 
the  residence  of  Mr.  H.  R.  Taylor,  and  was  well  at- 
tended. Mr.  W.  S.  Cobleigh,  of  Canton,  111.,  (who 
joined  the  Club  when  he  lived  in  California,)  created 
quite  a  sensation  by  personating  W.  H.  Hoffman,  of 
Los  Angeles,  editor  of  the  defunct  .hn-fauna.  The 
joke  was  not  discovered  by  some  of  the  members  un- 
til late  in  the  evening.  Mr.  M.  A.  Carriker,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Nebraska  City  Naturalists'  Association, 
was  present  as  a  visitor.  The  following  names  were 
proposed  for  membership  :  C.  Cummings,  Danville  ; 
L.  E.  Taylor,  Fyffe  ;  and  E.  K  Taylor,  Alameda.  L. 
P.  Williams,  of  Redlands,  was  re-elected  having  been 
dropped  last  year.  The  resignation  of  Geo.  H.Ward, 
of  Napa,  was  accepted.  A  letter  from  the  Oologists' 
Association,  offering  their  co-operation  in  the  matter 
of  trying  to  secure  the  completion  of  '  Bendire's  Life 
Histories  of  North  American  Birds,'  was  read.  .\n 
interesting  paper  on  the  '  Nesting  of  the  Olive-sided 
Flycatcher,'  by  Mr.  C.  Barlow,  was  read  by  the  au- 
thor, who  exhibited  a  photograph  of  a  nest  and  eggs 
of  the  bird  in  a  Fir  tree,  71  feet  up,*  and  a  photo- 
graph of  himself  in  the  tree  at  the  lofty  nest  site.  Mr. 
W.  Otto  Emerson  exhibited  three  Point  Pinos  Juncos, 
and  a  Palm  Warbler  accidentally  occurring  on  this 
coast.      Adjourned  to  meet  at  Alameda,  August  7. 


Chas.  E.  Grosbeck  was  elected  to  active  membership. 
Mr.  Jos.  Grinnell  exhibited  a  series  of  Pipilo,  show- 
ing the  distinguishing  characteristics  between  his 
newly-named  /'.  cleiiioilic  (from  the  island  of  San 
Clemente, )  and  the  mainland  form  P.  maculatits  meg- 
alonyx.      This  division  meets  July  31,  at  Los  Angeles. 


The  Northern  Division  met  at  Alameda,  Saturday 
evening,  August  7.  at  the  residence  of  Mr.  H.  C.Ward, 
Vice  President  Kaeding  in  the  chair.  C.  Cummings 
and  E.  L.  Taylor,  whose  names  were  proposed  at  last 
meeting,  were  elected  to  membership.  The  name  of 
E.  K.  Taylor,  proposed  at  last  meeting,  was  with- 
drawn. A.  L.  Bolton,  of  Oakland,  was  proposed  for 
membership,  the  usual  action  to  be  taken  at  next 
meeting.  R.  C.  McGregor  and  H  R.  Taylor  were 
appointed  a  committee  to  draft  proposed  alterations 
in  the  constitution,  relating  to  dues  and  number  of 
meetings,  to  report  on  same  at  next  meeting.  A  letter 
from  W.  E.  Bryant,  (now  in  Los  Angeles,)  chairman 
of  Alameda  County  Committee  on  State  List  of  Birds 
now  being  compiled,  was  read,  showing  what  progress 
had  been  made.  H.  R.  Taylor,  editor  and  proprietor 
of  The  Nidologisl,  the  Club's  official  organ,  requested 
that  a  new  official  organ  be  named,  and  formally  an- 
nounced the  present  journal  had  indefinitely  sus- 
pended publication,  and  that  the  May  number  (al- 
ready out,)  was  the  last  he  intended  publishing.  D. 
A.  Cohen  was  appointed  a  committee  of  one  to  confer 
with  The  Osprev  with  the  view  of  securing  it  for  the 
Club's  official  organ.  Proposed  resolutions,  by  a 
letter  from  C.  Barlow,  were  adopted  by  the  Club, 
expressing  thanks  to  the  official  organ  for  its  past 
services  and  deploring  its  inability  to  continue  the 
same,  and  a  similar  resolution  had  been  proposed  and 
adopted  earlier  in  the  evening.  R.  C.  McGregor 
delivered  an  interesting  talk  on  some  of  his  experiences 
and  observations  on  his  recent  trip  in  Californian 
and  Mexican  waters.  Adjourned  to  meet  at  San  Jose, 
September  4,  with  C.  Barlow. 

Southern  Division. — The    Southern    Division    of 
the    Cooper  Club  met  at   Pasadena,   June  26.       Mr. 

*This  article  and  illustration  will  appear  in  The  Osprey. 


The  regular  monthly  meeting  of  the  Southern  Divi- 
sion of  the  Cooper  Ornithological  Club  was  held  at 
Los  Angeles,  July  31,  1897,  President  McCormick  in 
the  chair,  and  twelve  members  present.  The  minutes 
of  the  June  meeting  were  read  and  approved  ;  the  re- 
port of  the  July  meeting  of  the  Northern  Division 
was  read  and  ordered  to  be  placed  on  file.  The  name 
of  Lee  Chambers,  of  Santa  Monica,  was  proposed  for 
membership,  action  to  be  taken  at  next  meeting.  The 
Committee  on  Early  Life-histories  reported  that 
abundant  notes  had  been  collected  on  the  early  life- 
history  of  a  number  of  the  common  species  of  South- 
ern California  birds  ;  but  as  the  notes  were  on  species 
so  scattered  through  the  list  of  Southern  California 
birds  that  a  systematic  report  could  not  be  obtained, 
and  because  the  whole  time  of  the  committee  could 
be  well  occupied  in  thorough  work  on  any  one  of 
these  species,  it  was  requested  that  the  Division  au- 
thorize the  committee  to  confine  its  work  at  present 
to  the  House  Finch  and  its  allies.  The  report  was 
accepted  and  the  request  granted. 

Program;  'Nesting  of  the  Olive-sided  Flycatcher,' 
a  paper  read  before  the  July  meeting  of  the  Northern 
Division  by  C.  Barlow.  Mr.  Grinnell  made  a  few 
remarks  on  his  observations  in  the  Sierra  Madre 
Mountains  during  the  month  of  July,  1897. — Horace 
A.  Gaylord,  Sci" V  SoiilhtTii  Division  C.   O.   C. 


The  Cooper  Club  will  issue  a  State  List  of  Birds 
some  time  in  the  future. 

Mr.  H.  C.  Ward  and  wife,  of  Alameda,  are  spend- 
ing a  few  weeks  at  Pacific  Grove,  on  the  Monterey 
County  coast. 

Mr.  W.  E.  Bryant,  temporarily  located  at  Los 
.\ngeles.  thinks  he  may  possibly  return  to  his  old 
haunts  in  the  fall. 

Mr.  Fred  J.  Baker,  of  Oakland,  Ore.,  visited  the 
editorial  den  recently.  He  thinks  of  locating  in  Ala- 
meda and  starting  a  taxidermists'  store, 

Mr.  W.  Otto  Emerson  states  that  he  secured  but 
three  specimens  oi  Junco  kyeiiin/is  pinosiis  ivom  over 
fifty  birds  shot  during  the  breeding  season  near  Point 
Pinos,  Monterey  County.  Tlutrheri  was  the  prevail- 
ing type. 

Since  the  egg  traffic  on  the  Faralones  has  been 
stopped  by  the  Government,  only  a  few  California 
Murre's  eggs  have  been  sold  in  the  San  Francisco 
market.  These  were  obtained  from  various  islands 
along  the  coast. 

The  trip  made  into  the  Sierras  by  Messrs.  C.  Bar- 
low and  H.  Ward  Carriger.  was  devoid  in  quantity 
of  rare  takes.  Sets  of  Olive-sided  Flycatcher  and 
several  sets  of  rare  Warblers  were  secured.  Most  of 
the  birds  nest  high  up  in  the  thick  foliage  of  the  gi- 
gantic Conifers,  rendering  detection  slow  and  uncer- 
tain, and  climbing  laborious  and  dangerous. 

The  Alameda  County  record  of  the  nidification  of 
the  Duck  Hawk  is  limited  to  one  pair  of  birds  whose 
eyries  have  been  known  for  several  years.  Nineteen 
eggs  have  been  taken  from  the  pair  in  two  seasons 
past,  and  it  is  safe  to  assert  that  a  late  brood  was 
reared  each  season  after  the  birds  were  allowed  to 
lay  again. 
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THH    SAGE    GROUSE. 


IJWKiHT    W.     HUNTINGTON,     CINCINNATI,     DHIO. 


^J^^^^y-g!^^ 


S  ue  approach  the  Rocky 
Mountains  an  occasional 
tuft  of  wild  sage,  the  .h- 
li-iiiisiii.  makes  its  appear- 
ance in  the  grass,  the  soil 
becomes  less  fertile,  the 
..  "v    ?v     ^    water  in  the  ponds  is  alka- 

>^^^g<f,-,,,  •// V    line,      the    grasses   of    the 

«>&?^^SsH>&i35>-?>^$  plain  gradually  disappear 
altogether,  and  we  enter  the  American  Desert — a  vast 
plain  of  alkaline  soil,  white  and  dusty,  and  dotted  all 
over  with  the  gray -green  shrubs  of  wild  sage. 

Here  dwells  the  largest  American  grouse — the  Sage 
Cock,  or  Cock  of  the  Plains.  This  handsome  bird  is 
twice  as  large  as  the  Sharp-tail  or  Prairie  Chicken, 
and  weighs  from  four  to  seven  pounds.  The  general 
color  of  the  Sage  Grouse  is  dusky-gray,  harmonizing 
well  with  the  alkaline  soil  and  sage-brush  ;  and  this 
enables  it,  although  nearly  as  large  as  a  Wild  Turkey, 
to  conceal  itself  as  completely  as  does  the  Quail  in 
the  stubble. 

At  the  edge  of  the  desert  the  Sage  Cock  and  Sharp- 
tail  may  often  be  found  and  shot  together  ;  but  as  the 
favorite  food  of  the  former  is  the  leaves  of  the  wild 
sage,  he  does  not  wander  far  from  the  desert  The 
Sage  Cock  is  a  handsome  bird  of  trim  outline  and 
thoroughly  game  appearance.  His  head  and  neck 
are  handsomely  marked  with  black.  He  has  a  black 
belly  and  a  long  tail  of  twenty  feathers.  There  is  a 
white  tuft  at  the  shoulder  oftentimes,  and  I  wrote  to 
Mr.  Allen  of  Mandan,  North  Dakota  asking  him  as 
to  this.  He  replied:  "The  white  at  or  just  above 
the  butt  of  the  wings,  to  which  you  refer,  seems  to  be 
made  more  conspicuous  on  account  of  the  shafts  of 
the  feathers  at  this  point  breaking  off,  which  allows 
the  under-feathers,  or  smaller  part  of  the  feathers,  to 
show.  All  the  birds  I  ever  shot,  in  fact  all  I  have 
ever  handled  [Mr.  Allen  is  a  taxidermist]  where  the 
plumage  had  attained  its  growth,  have  had  these  long 
feathers  on  the  neck  worn  or  broken  off  :  only  a  few. 
generally  low  down  and  well  back,  on  each  side  re- 
maining perfect."  I  confess  my  ignorance  as  to  the 
cause.  It  may  be  that  the  feathers  are  worn  off  by 
the  sharp  sage  through    which    the   birds  run,    but. 


whatever  the    cause,   it    does  not    detract    from    but 
rather  adds  to  the  appearance  of  the  bird. 

The  Sage  Cock,  like  other  grouse,  rises  with  a  loud 
whirr — making,  in  fact,  a  tremendous  noise  which 
has  been  compared  to  a  burst  of  thunder.  Their 
flight  is  similar  to  that  of  the  Sharp-tail  and  Prairie- 
fowl  :  alternately  whirring  along  at  a  rapid  pace,  and 
sailing  with  wings  extended.  As  they  fly  from  the 
ground  they  often  utter  what  seems  to  be  a  scolding 
' iliiik-cltiik!' — which  sounds  something  like  ' tuk-a 
Ink,'  repeated  rapidly. 

There  is  much  diversity  of  opinion  as  to  the  table 
qualities  of  the  Sage  Grouse.  He  feeds  largely  upon 
the  leaves  of  the  wild  sage,  which  impart  a  peculiar 
flavor  to  his  flesh.  Baird,  Townsend,  Doctor  Cooper 
and  others  are  arrayed  against  him.  The  latter  says 
that  "the  flesh  tastes  so  strongly  of  the  Arteviisia 
Iridiiitdld  as  to  be  unpalatable."  Mr.  Roosevelt, 
however,  says:  "Although  it  is  commonly  believed 
that  the  flesh  of  the  Sage  Grouse  is  uneatable,  this  is 
very  far  from  being  the  truth  ;  and,  on  the  contrary, 
it  is  excellent  in  .\ugust  and  September,  when  grass- 
hoppers constitute  their  chief  food."  The  birds  killed 
by  Mr.  Roosevelt  were  shot  in  the  neighborhood  of 
his  ranche  on  the  Little  Missouri,  just  east  of  the  lo- 
calitv  where  I  last  shot  Sage  Grouse. 

I  first  cooked  and  ate  some  of  these  birds  many 
years  ago  when  with  the  Yale  Scientific  (Marsh's) 
Expedition  in  the  Green  River  country,  and  we  found 
the  young  ones  tender  and  palatable,  and  the  older 
birds  good  when  drawn  as  soon  as  shot.  I  have  shot 
them  in  Utah  and  Wyoming,  and  in  Montana,  and 
am  inclined  to  agree  with  Roosevelt's  "they  are  ex- 
cellent." The  soldiers  of  our  escort  were  always 
glad,  I  observed,  to  get  them  as  an  agreeable  change 
from  venison. 

One  of  the  most  delightful  places  to  shoot  the  Sage 
Grouse  is  the  Crow  Countrj- — the  large  Indian  reser- 
vation to  the  south  of  the  Yellowstone  and  east  of  the 
Park.  The  sage  is  not  so  abundant  as  it  is  in  some 
localities,  but  the  Sharp-tail  are  plentiful,  and  there 
are  deer  in  the  neighboring  mountains.  There  are 
acres  of  wild  roses  and  sunflowers  in  the  valleys 
(which   add   color  to  the  landscape,)  and    wild  goose- 
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berries,  currants  and  plums  grow  in  great  abundance, 
and  the  streams  near  the  mountains  are  full  of  trout. 

The  army  officers  of  the  garrisons  drive  out  in  their 
ambulances,  drawn  by  four  mules,  and  when  they 
come  to  the  grouse  all  hands  alight  and  beat  up  the 
birds  from  the  sage.  The  ambulance  in  the  large 
illustration  is  that  of  the  Fifth  United  States  Infantry 
(General  Miles'  old  regiment),  and  I  have  had  many 
pleasant  drives  with  its  officers. 

Well-trained  dogs  add  much  to  the  sport,  as  the 
birds  lie  hard  in  the  sage  and  are  difficult  to  find  and 
put  up. 

I  found  the  Sage  Grouse  most  abundant  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  Fort  Bridger  and  south  to  the  Uintah  Moun- 
tains. Here  the  tufted  fields  of  the  gray-green  sage 
sweep  up  to  the  sides  and  walls  of  the  adjacent  '  bad 
lands,'  or  buttes,  devoid  of  vegetation  but  beautiful 
in  color  and  fantastic  in  form.  The  buttes  are 
strangely  fashioned  by  erosion,  and  are  full  of  the 
fossil  remains  of  animals  and  fishes.  Numerous 
domes,  spires  and  pinnacles  surmount  the  buttes  and 
the  conglomerate  layers  running  about  them  have 
been  compared  to  Egyptian  carving.  Towards  the 
southwest  are  the  blue  Uintah  Mountains,  with  snow 
flashing  on  their  crests  all  summer,  and  towards  the 
east  the  vast  plain  of  sage  extends  as  far  as  the  eye 
can  reach, — blending  at  the  horizon  into  an  azure 
sky.  The  trout  streams  which  issue  from  the  moun- 
tain side  become  the  small  rivers  of  the  plains,  flow- 
ing at  long  intervals  and  nourishing  a  narrow  line  of 
verdure    or  a  yellow    screen    of    cottonwood,    which 


marks    their   course.      It  is  along  such  streams  that 
the  sage  grouse  hunter  must  pitch  his  camp. 

The  Sage  Grouse  is  the  grouse  of  the  desert,  and, 
according  to  Roosevelt,  is  never  found  near  trees. 
"Indeed,"  he  says,  "no  trees  grow  in  its  haunts." 
This  is  true  of  many  localities,  but  I  have  often  shot 
Sage  Grouse  in  the  shade  of  the  cottonwoods  on  the 
banks  of  the  streams,  but  only  when  the  wild  sage 
extended  up  close  to  the  trees.  I  once  shot  one  from 
a  running  horse,  riding  at  a  canter  into  a  covey,  and 
it  fell  across  the  stream  and  beyond  the  trees.  I 
remember  the  incident  well,  for  it  established  my 
reputation  with  the  guides  as  a  marksman  with  the 
'scatter  gun.'  When  we  were  encamped  on  Henry's 
River,  I  shot  many  Sage  Grouse  near  the  trees,  and 
always  looked  for  them  in  such  localities  towards  the 
middle  of  the  day. 

The  sage-brush  and  grease-wood  make  a  fine  camp 
fire.  At  evening  our  soldiers  gathered  large  quan- 
tities of  both, — pulling  the  smaller  bushes  up  by  the 
roots  and  chopping  down  the  larger  ones.  We  usually 
dined  just  before  sunset,  and  royal  dinners  they  were 
— a  soup,  brook  trout,  young  grouse,  venison  or  buf- 
falo. Sometimes  teal  or  mallard,  an  elk's  heart  or 
buffalo  tongue,  canned  vegetables  and  fruits  from  the 
commissary,  and  wild  grapes,  gooseberries,  cur- 
rants and  plums.  After  dinner  the  pipes  were  lighted, 
the  saddles  and  blankets  drawn  near  the  fire,  and  we 
listened  to  tales  of  wild  adventure  with  Indians  and 
bears,  and  of  hunting  the  deer,  the  elk  and  the 
buffalo. 
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EL  DORADO   COUNTY    NOTES. 

WILFRED    H.     OSGOOD,     U.  S.     BIOLOGICAL    SURVEY. 

EL  DORADO  County  is  one  of  California's  well-  tudes,    however,   it    commences    breeding    somewhat 

favored  with  bird-life.     From  the  chapparal-  later  than  below. 

covered  hills  which  rise  from  the  hot  valley  of         At  Riverton    several  nests    with    fresh  eggs   were 

Sacramento  on  the  west,  to  the  snow-capped  Pyramid  found    June  9,  and  a  few  days  later  at   the  snow-line 

Peak    and    the    cool    shores  of    Lake    Tahoe  on  the  (then    about    8000   feet,)  half-completed    nests  were 


east,  there  are  ample  — - 
conditions  for  an  exten-  , 
sive  and  varied  fauna. 
In  the  foothills  of  the 
west  side  the  most  com- 
mon birds  are  the  Jays 
{Apheloconia  ca  lifonii- 
ra),  the  Wren-tits  {Cha- 
iiiira  f.  ht'iis/ta7oi),  the 
Towhees  (Fipi/i> /'.  cris- 
salis),  and  the  Wood- 
peckers {Melanerpes  f. 
bairdi).  In  this  chap- 
paral belt  decidedly  the 
most  characteristic  bird 
is  Pipilo  f.  crissalis.  A 
little  higher  up  it  dis- 
appears, and  the  whole 
bird-life  changes  as  an- 
other zone  is  reached 
At  Fyffe,  at  an  elevation 
of  3700  feet,  there  is  a 
curious  mixture  of 
birds  of  several  zones, 
due,  I  suppose,  in  a 
greater  or  less  degree, 
to  slope  exposure. 
Within  a  radius  of  half 
a  mile,  and  under  ap 
proximately  the  same 
conditions,  I  found  birds 
which  are  characteristic 
of  the  higher  altitudes, 
such  as  the  Western 
Golden-crowned  Kinglet  {Regiilits  s.  olivaii-oits), 
Townsend's     Solitaire     {A/yadestes    hncnscwidii),      and 
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noted.  Still  later,  on 
June  15,  down  on  the 
east  side  near  Bijou, 
slightly  incubated  eggs 
were  taken,  and  only 
three  days  after  this, 
on  returning  to  Fyffe,  I 
observed  tledged  young. 
An  incomplete  nest 
found  near  the  snow- 
line was  oddly  located 
for  a  Junco's.  It  was 
placed  12  inches  above 
the  ground  on  a  shelf- 
like projection  in  the 
hollow  end  of  a  fallen 
pine.  It  was  about  half 
done  when  found,  and 
I  watched  the  birds  for 
some  time  as  they 
worked  on  it.  The  log 
was  lying  in  a  little 
meadow  near  a  stream 
and  patches  of  snow  lay 
about  on  the  ground, 
so  that  the  nearest  place 
in  which  one  would  ex- 
pect to  find  Juncos  nest- 
ing was  several  hundred 
yards  away.  The  only 
other  instance  of  an  el- 
evated Junco's  nest  that 
has  come  to  my  notice 
is  that  observed  by  Mr. 
Kaeding  (' Nidologist  '  III.,  141).  Juncos  were  very 
common  in  the  sage-brush    about  Lake  Tahoe.     In 


Mountain  Chickadee  (Purt/s  gafitbel/i),  together  with  driving  from  Bijou  to  Tallac  House  our  horse  flushed 
those  of  lower  zone,  as  Black-headed  Grosbeak  {Habia  several  birds  from  their  nests  by  the  roadside.  They 
mehinoLL'phala),  Spurred  Towhee  [Pipi/o  in.  iiiegalonyx)  were  very  similarly  situated, each  being  under  the  sage- 
and  Lazuli  Bunting  [Pas.seriii<i  (i>nana).  brush,  well  hidden  by  the  mat  of  branches  at  the  base 
At  this  point  also  the  range  of  California  Partridge  of  the  bush.  One  nest  I  stumbled  on  in  the  dark. 
{Callipepla  califoniica)  meets  that  of  the  Plumed  We  were  camped  about  a  mile  from  Bijou  and  one 
Partridge  {Oreorty.x  p.  p/iuiiiffni.':,)  neither  species  evening  I  walked  through  the  brush  to  town  to  pro- 
being  very  common,  however.  One  of  the  best-known  cure  a  few  camp  necessaries.  When  I  returned  it 
birds  of  the  Sierra  is  Thurber's  Junco  ( Junco  h.  thur-  was  quite  late  and  very  dark.  I  had  almost  reached 
heri].  At  about  7000  feet  I  found  it  to  be  the  most  camp  and  was  crashing  along  through  the  brush, 
common  bird.  As  I  went  higher  or  lower  from  this  when  suddenly  I  heard  a  little  flutter  under  my  feet, 
point  it  gradually  decreased  in  numbers,  but  its  I  struck  a  match  and  after  a  short  search  found  a 
breeding  range  apparently  extends  through  the  entire  Junco's  nest  containing  three  slightly  incubated  eggs 
Transition  and  Canadian  zones.     At  the  higher  alti-  which  I  bore  triumphantly  into  camp.     The  next  day 
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I  was  much  pleased  at  taking  a  nice  set  of  eight  eggs  bird  now  began  to  realize  that  a  real  calamity  had 
of  the  Mountain  Chickadee  {I'anis  o-a,„in'Ii ,)  from  a  befallen  her,  and  hopped  about  below  me  with  a 
woodpecker's  excavation  in  a  cedar  stub,  8  feet  from  quick,  jerky  gait,  at  the  same  time  chirping  excitedly, 
the  ground.  These  were  the  only  eggs  of  this  species  Several  times  she  approached  the  bush  and  then 
which  I  took,  but  I  noticed  .several  nests  with  young,  suddenly  turned  away,  as  if  fearing  to  commit  an  in- 
one  of  them  being  in  a  little  stump  less  than  2  feet  discretion.  Once  a  Calaveras  Warbler  appeared  in 
from  the  ground.  It  is  quite  a  common  bird  in  all  the  vicinity,  but  it  was  promptly  and  vigorously 
the  higher  parts  of  the  county.  chased  away,  A  Green-tailed  Towhee  that  happened 
The  Black-throated  Gray  Warbler  is  another  bird  near  received  the  same  treatment,  and  finally  my 
which  deserves  mention  here.  Although  one  of  the  bird  became  bolder  and  entered  the  bush  which  con- 
commonest   warblers  of  the  Sierra,  breeding  records  tained  the  nest.      She  commenced  at  the  bottom  and 


seem  to  be  scarce.  At 
our  camp  two  miles 
north  of  Riverton  it 
was  quite  common, 
and  I  succeeded  in 
taking  one  set  of  eggs 
on  June  9.  As  I  was 
walking  along  the  side 
of  a  gulch  well-cov- 
ered with  low  brush 
{Cea/io/Z/i/s  s/'/).a  little 
gray  bird  flew  across 
in  front  of  me  and  lit 
in  a  bush  nearly  a 
hundred  yards  away. 
As  most  of  the  Black- 
throated  Grays  I  had 
seen  had  been  high  up 
in  the  large  coniferous 
trees,  I  did  not  recog- 
nize this  one  in  this 
locality,  so  made  my 
way  up  to  the  bush  in 
which  it  had  lighted. 
As  I  neared  the  bush 
I  began  to  look  about 
for  the  bird,  but  did  not  see  it  until  I  stood  within  two 
feet  and  looked  down  upon  it  sitting  on  its  nest.  The 
bird  sat  very  closely,  and  remained  until  my  hand 
was  within  12  inches,  when  she  slid  off  quietly,  re- 
vealing four  very  daintily  marked  eggs.  The  nest 
was  in  the  crotch  of  a  little  dead  branch  and  scarcely 
18  inches  from  the  ground.  After  examining  it  care- 
fully I  stepped  back  six  or  eight  feet  and  sat  down 
on  the  hillside,    with    the    nest    in    full    view.       The 


worked  up,  spirally, 
through  the  bush, 
passing  the  nest  as  if 
oblivious  of  it  and  flit- 
ting out  to  an  adjacent 
bush.  This  operation 
was  repeated  several 
times.  Finally,  as  she 
neared  the  nest  for  the 
ast  time,  her  chirping, 
which  had  not  abated 
for  a  moment,  modu- 
ated  and  changed  to 
a  gentle  cluck  of  as- 
surance as  she  settled 
on  her  eggs.  Then  she 
cocked  her  eye  at  me, 
as  much  as  to  say , 
■I'm  sure  you  must 
see  me,  but  my  busi- 
ness here  is  very  ur- 
gent." Five  minutes 
later,  while  walking 
over  the  crest  of  the 
hill  through  a  dense 
thicket  of  Ccaiiotlnis 
and  Antostaphylos,  I  flushed  a  Thick-billed  Sparrow 
[Passcrelhi  i.  iiici^ar/iync/ia)  from  her  nest.  It  harmon- 
ized with  its  surroundings  most  perfectly,  and  it  was 
some  minutes  before  I  located  it  It  was  composed 
almost  entirely  of  a  fine  dark  brown  fibre,  just  the 
color  of  the  dead  leaves  and  shreds  of  bark  on  the 
ground  around  it.  Added  to  this  effect  were  the  dark, 
uncolored  limbs  of  the  manzanita  above  it,  and  the 
eggs  themselves,  which  were  entirelv  covered  with 
rich,  dark  brown  blotches. 


A  peak  on  south  wall  of  Walker  Pass,  Sierra  Nevadas,  80  miles  west  of 
Sonera,  Cal.     Altitude  11500  feet.      Photograph  by  H.  H,  Kaediiig. 


WINTERING  OF  THE  RED-HEADED  WOODPECKER  IN  WISCONSIN. 


PROF.     LUDWIG    KUMLIEN, 

Two  statements  have  lately  appeared  in  this  maga- 
zine in  regard  to  above.  I  wish  to  say  that  this  bird 
frequently  remains  with  us  through  the  winter,  in 
suitable  localities  ;  even  as  far  north  as  Steven's  Point. 
They  seem  to  prefer  heavy  white  oak  timber,  where 
there  are  plenty  of  holes.  I  have  in  mind  one  piece 
of  woodland  where  I  have  seen  them  through  the  en- 
tire winter,  and  in  mild  winters  five  or  six  at  a  time. 


MILTON    COLLEGE,     WIS. 

These  birds  made  frequent  trips  to  a  field  of  standing 
corn,  and  could  often  be  seen  flying  from  the  field  to 
the  timber  with  something  in  their  bills.  Whatever 
it  was,  they  placed  it  on  a  horizontal  limb  and  after 
vigorously  striking  at  it  a  few  times  appeared  to  eat 
the  pieces.  I  have  no  positive  proof  that  it  was  corn, 
but  many  an  assertion  has  gone  as  fact  on  less  evi- 
dence. 
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THE  TAKING  OF  A  CALIFORNIA  CONDOR'S  EGG. 


K.     P.     SHARPLES,     WEST    CHESTER,     PA. 

ON   March  1 1  of  this  year,  the  egg  of  a  Califor-  'The  bird  alighted  on  various  rocky  points  on  the 

nia  Vulture  was  taken  from  a  nest  in  the  opposite  side  of  the  canyon.  The  poses  were  varied, 
mountains  not  far  from  Monterey,  and  it  is  but  all  were  similar  to  those  of  Cathartes  aura,  except 
now  in  the  writer's  collection.  The  bird  is  reported  that  when  turning  her  back  to  the  sun  with  spread 
to  have  bred  in  this  same  deep,  narrow  canyon  for  wings,  the  wings  were  not  spread  as  much  and  were 
several  years.  The  collector 
writes  as  follows  :  "  We  first  went 
to  the  rocky  point  on  which  was 
the  old  nest.  This  they  appear 
to  have  abandoned,  the  new  nest 
being  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
stream.  I  had  a  hard  climb  ;  but 
the  noise  of  the  rushing  water 
drowned  slight  sounds,  so  the  bird 
did  not  hear  my  approach 

"  Rounding  a  little  point  I  saw 
the  Vulture  sitting  about  fifteen 
feet  distant  on  the  floor  of  a  small 
cave,  a  little  below  my  level.  She 
lay  perfectly  flat  as  if  feigning 
death, — and  I  thought  she  was 
dead  at  the  time, — though  prob- 
ably she  was  asleep.  I  could  not 
get  nearer  in  this  direction,  so 
'pressed  the  button'  where  I  stood. 
The  click  of  the  kodak  roused  the 
bird,  and  as  soon  as  she  caught 
sight  of  me  she  ran  out  and  flew 
across  the  canyon.  As  she  flew  off 
I  got  a  second  picture. 

"When  my  companion  first 
found  this  nest  the  bird  hissed  at 
him,  and  he  got  almost  into  the 
cave  before  she  flew  off 

'  ■  Working  around  into  the  cave 
I  saw  the  egg  lying  on  the  level 
floor  of  soil  and  gravel.  Near  by 
were  a  few  small  twigs,  probably 
dropped  there  by  a  wood  rat,  but 
no  bones,  fur,  feathers  or  other 
evidences  of  a  previous  year's  use 
of  the  nest  site. 

"  The  egg  laid  in  the  shadow, 
and  I  threw  light  at  it  with  a 
pocket  mirror,  making  an  exposure 
with  and  without  the  reflected 
light.  Then  I  examined  the  egg,  which  had  not  been  held  so  but  a  few  moments.  None  of  the  poses 
touched  thus  far  :  it  appeared  glossy  and  scratched,  were  as  upright  as  those  shown  in  Cooper's  'Or- 
as  if  incubated  for  some  time.  At  the  small  end  a  tiny  nithology  of  California  '  or  Coues'  '  Kev. '  The  neck 
bit  of  the  shell  was  broken  in,  as  if  the  egg  had  was  usually  much  retracted,  the  head  being  held 
dropped  on  a  bit  of  gravel  in  extrusion.  The  lining  close  to  the  shoulders.  The  wings  were  held  close 
was  not  broken  and  the  bit  of  shell  remained  nearly  to  the  body,  though  being  so  long  that  the  carpus 
in  place  The  egg  was  addled,  showing  that  the  in-  was  some  distance  forward  of  the  base  of  the  neck, 
jury  had  probably  prevented  its  hatching.     The  little  "A  Prairie  Falcon,  which  probably  had  a  nest  near 

defect  on  the  end  of  the  egg  would   indicate  that  the     by,  frequently   pestered    the  Vulture,  who,  however 
smaller  end  was  extruded  first.  paid  very  little  attention  to  the  Falcon." 


PIED-BILLED    GREBE. FROM      'BIRD-LIFE. 

Copyright,  1897,  by  D.  Appleton  &  Co. 
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THE  DOCUMENTS    IN    THE    BENDIRE    BUSINESS. 


Editor  Nidologist  : 

While  I  am  obliged  to  you  for  reprinting  from  The 
OsPREY  my  skit  about  the  late  Major  Bendire's  early 
troubles,  I  am  surprised  to  find  }our  correspondent, 
Mr,  Manly  Hardy,  commenting  in  such  a  silly  man- 
ner upon  it.  Who  this  person  may  be  I  have  no  idea, 
except  that  I  lately  edited  for  him  a  paper  on  some 
Maine  birds  which  was  published  in  the  'World's 
Congress  on  Ornithology,'  after  I  had  taken  the 
trouble  to  make  it  presentable  by  fixing  up  its  bad 
spelling  and  worse  grammar.  His  gratuitous  insults 
in  the  Xidologist  for  ]\Iay,  pp.  io6,  107,  are  his  thanks 
for  my  pains  in  his  behalf,  I  suppose;  but  he  had 
better  have  remained  in  the  obscurity  of  his  native 
heath,  or  backwoods,  or  wherever  Brewer,  Me.,  may 
be,  than  have  come  to  light  laboring  under  the  strange 
delusion  that  I  did  not  know  what  I  was  about  in 
penning  my  Osprey  column.  He  is  absurd  enough 
to  quote  a  letter  from  Bendire  of  1883,  to  refute 
what  I  said  was  the  state  of  affairs  in  1873.  I  seldom 
explain  mjself,  and  still  more  seldom  have  occasion 
to  produce  the  proof  of  what  I  write.  That  generally 
goes  without  saying  I  am  far  too  old  a  hand  at  the 
business  to  speak  in  print  except  by  the  card.  But  1 
will,  on  this  occasion,  produce  the  vouchers.  All  my 
correspondence  with  Baird,  Brewer  and  Bendire  is 
before  me  now.  and  some  of  it  is  rich  enough,  as  you 
will  see. 

What  I  said,  in  substance,  in  the  Osprey  article, 
was  that  Bendire  fancied  himself  misused  in  some 
way,  I  had  forgotten  how  ;  that  a  breach  occurred 
in  consequence,  which  I  was  instrumental  in  healing 
by  sending  Bendire's  letters  to  Baird,  etc. 

On  retraversing  the  whole  correspondence,  I  find 
myself  exactly  right,  except  that  there  was  more 
Baird  and  less  Brewer  in  it  than  I  intimated  :  and  the 
main  cause  of  the  quarrel,  which  I  said  I  had  forgot- 
ten, was  Baird's  failure  to  have  Bendire  ordered  East 
from  Arizona.  Here  are  the  documents  in  the  case — 
extracts  from  letters  to  me  which  speak  for  them- 
selves ; 

In  Catiip  near  Tucson.  A.  T.,  March  27,  1872. 
.  .  .  Professor  Baird  must  not  expect  that  I  mean  to  let  him 
select  at  random  and  give  me  such  other  eggs  in  exchange  as 
he  sees  tit.  It  appears  to  be  a  general  complaint  amongst  col- 
lectors that  you  never  can  get  anything  like  the  value  of  your 
specimens  from  the  Smithsonian  Institute.  I  mean  to  get  the 
value  for  mine.  .  .  .  [Signed]  Chs.  Bendire. 

Camp  near  Tucson.  A.  T.,  April  22d,  1872. 
.  .  .  Prof.  Baird  says  in  his  letter  that  Prof.  Henry  can  get 
almost  anything  done  at  headquarters  in  the  interest  of  science. 
I  am  satisfied  of  this  myself  and  on  that  account  made  this 
proposition.  If  he  gets  me  ordered  East,  the  Smithsonian  will 
get  my  whole  collection...  .On  these  terms  my  collection  goes 
east,  I  go  with  it,  or  it  stays  where  it  is.  .  . 

[Signed]  Chs.  Bendire. 

Camp  near  Tucson.  A.   /".,  May  19th.  1872. 

...  If  you   should  see  Prof.  Baird  in  case  he  does  not  give 

me  a  satisfactory  answer,  you  might  represent  my  case  to  him 

and  tell  him  frankly  ..  .  that  I  shall  not  deviate  from  my  terms 

they  can  be  easily  enough  obtained  by  him.  if  he  is  in  earnest. 

[Signed]  Chs.  Bendire. 
Camp  near  Tucson.  A.  /'.,  May  21st,  1872. 
....  I  have  not  heard  from  Professor  Baird  yet  and  am  inter- 
ested in  what  he  will  have  to  say  to  my  proposition.  .  .  .  My 
collection  will  ultimately  find  its  way  to  Germany,  where  I  in- 
tend to  present  it  most  probably  to  the  Academy  of  Natural 
Sciences  at  Berlin. .. .  [Signed]  C.  Bendire. 

Camp  near  Tucson.  A.  7\.  June  2d,  1872. 
..  ..I  want  this  order  by  the  ist  of  August,  or  even  sooner  if 
possible,  and  if  you  can  do  anything  at  the  Smithsonian  for 
me,  you  will  lay  me  under  lasting  obligation....  make  your 
suggestions  to  Professor  Baird  accordingly  if  you  will  be  kind 
enough  to  interest  yourself  in  the  matter. . . . 

[Signed]  C.  Bendire. 
Camp  near  7'ucson.  .-/.   T..  June  13th.  1872. 
...  .1  think  that  it  will  be  worth  while  now  for  Prof  Baird  to 
get  me  ordered  east  if  possible,  or  else  I  shall  most  probably 
ship  the  largest  portion  (of  my  eggs]  direct  from  Sau  Francisco 
to  Kurope [Signed]  Chs.  Bendire. 


Camp  near  Tucson.  A.  J'..  Aug.  7,  1872. 

....  Prof.  Baird .  . .  wants  me  to  send  on  my  eggs  by  express . . 
I  can't  possibly  persuade  myself  to  see  the  thing  in  that  light 
and  thought  I  had  certainly  expressed  myself  clearly  enough 
on  this  subject  in  former  letters  to  him..  .1  have  given  up  all 
hopes  of  getting  east  through  Prof.  Baird's  mediation,  and  he 
may  give  up  the  hope  of  getting  many  of  my  eggs.  I  am  per- 
fectly aware  of  the  condition  the  eggs  you  get  from  the  Smith- 
sonian are  [in],  and  can  do  much  better  outside.  I  have  seen 
some  of  their  exchanges,  and  if  they  would  not  give  me  better 

ones,  I  would  not  have  them  at  all I  intend  to  send  nearly 

3000  specimens  to  Germany  as  soon  as  I  get  to  San  Francisco. 
...  In  Germany,  any  officer  who  shows  a  taste  for  scientific  pur- 
suits would  be  encouraged  and  reasonable  facilities  given  to 
him,  but  here  it  is  exactly  the  reverse.  I  had  my  doubts  from 
the  very  commencement,  and  have  not  been  mistaken .... 

[Signed]  Chs.  Bendire. 
Camp  near  Tucson.  A.  /'..  Sept.  4th,  1872. 

....1  have  given  it  up,  about  getting  east  through  Professor 
Baird's  influence  and  am  perfectly  satisfied  as  it  is.  I  was 
more  than  once  sorry  for  what  I  had  promised  him,  particu- 
larly as  I  can  get  east  now  anyhow  in  the  course  of  two  or 
three  months.  Hereafter  I  don't  make  any  more  hasty  prom- 
ises, and  will  not  take  any,  which  he  may  make,  into  consid- 
eration. You  will  find  it  always  that  way  with  the  Smithson- 
ian. I  know  their  style  a  great  deal  better  than  they  think  I 
do  . .  Regarding  the  specimens,  do  w  ith  them  what  you  please; 
I  send  them  to  you  and  not  to  the  Smithsonian,  in  fact  I  would 
like  it  much  better,  if  they  did  not  get  them... 

[Signed]  Chs.  Bendire. 
Camp  near  7'ucson.  A.  T..  Sept    loth,  1872. 

....  I  have  not  heard  a  word  from  Prof.  Baird  for  about  a 
month,  and  suppose  he  is  satisfied  liy  this  time  that  promises 
do  not  take  well  with  me. .. .  [Signed]  Chs.  Bendire. 

Camp  near  7'ucson.  A.  7'..  Sept.  12th,  1872. 

When  I  came  back  to  camp  this  morning  I  found  two 

letters  from  Prof.  Baird.  written  in  the  usual  style,  with  an 
extra  promise  added  in,  by  way  of  a  change,  I  shall  certainly 
have  a  detail  on  one  of  the  scientific  expeditions  next  year. 
This  is  certainly  consoling,  but  I  think  that  the  Prof,  may  find 
somebody  that  may  want  it  worse  than  I  do,  1  have  no  use  for 
it  now,  and  would  not  accept  it  if  I  could  help  it.  Should  I 
have  to  take  it,  however,  there  is  such  a  thing  possible  I  would 
not  collect  a  single  thing  for  the  Smithsonian,  this  would  par- 
tially set  me  even  with  them..  .1  am  just  co.nmencing  to  over- 
haul and  assort  my  eggs,  and  am  selecting  those  which  I  am 
going  to  send  to  Europe  ...  I  do  not  believe  that  the  Smithson- 
ian will  get  a  great  many,  certainly  not  a  single  one,  before  I 
have  seen  the  condition  of  the  specimen  that  1  am  to  receive 
for  it.  I  am  not  going  to  be  taken  in,  and  receive  trash  for 
good  eggs.  They  will  have  to  come  down  to  my  terms  now,  if 
they  want  anything  from  me...  [Signed]  Chs,  Bendire, 

Camp  near  Tucson.  A.  7'..  .Sept.  13th,  1872. 

....  I  am  very  sorry  that  I  can't  see  you  before  you  leave  for 
Dacota  and  cannot  forgive  Prof.  Baird  for  it.  He  has  not 
tried  to  get  me  ordered  east.  I  got  a  letter  from  a  friend  of 
mine,  with  whom  Prof,  Baird  talked  about  this  subject.  He 
told  him  he  would  get  me  ordered  east  aher  he  came  back 
from  from  his  fishing  business,  and  he  certainly  talked  to  him 
as  if  he  had  only  to  ask  and  it  would  be  done.  The  way  I  put 
the  thing  up  is  this,  he  does  not  want  you  to  get  hold  of  any 
information  before  he  got  it.  and  as  he  could  not  be  back  in 
Washington  before  October,  he  did  not  want  me  there  before. 
.1  knew  this  for  some  time,  but  said  nothing  about  it.,, The 
Smithsonian  has  not  made  anything  of  it  by  fooling  with  me, 
and  I  do  not  think  they  will  make  anything  out  of  me  here- 
after. I  had  a  bad  opinion  of  their  dealings  from  the  start, 
and  I  have  had  no  reason  to  change  it  yet,  and  I  would  rather 
smash  the  last  egg  I  had,  than  give  them  one  of  them,  or  any 
information  on  the  subject.  This  is  also  one  of  the  principal 
reasons  why  I  do  not  care  to  give  you  such  new  items  as  I  may 
have,  and  I  have  a  good  many,  If  you  insert  them  in  i.\\e^  Nat- 
uralist now,  all  Prof,  Baird  has  to  do  is  to  copy  them  for  his 
new  work,  and  he  is  not  going  to  do  that  if  I  can  help  it...  , 
This  will  end  my  negociations  with  the  Smithsonian  once  and 
forever,  and  what  I  say  I  generally  mean. 

]Signed|  Chs.  Bendire. 

Camp  near  7'ucson.  A.  7'..  October  28th.  1872. 

I  have  heard  nothing  more  from  Prof.  Baird,  and  do  not 

expect  to  hear  anything  more,  as  I  have  not  answered  his  last 
three  letters.  I  may  be  wrong,  but  can't  possibly  persuade 
myself  otherwise  than  that  he  tried  to  humbug  me.  If  he  had 
left  his  promises  out  of  his  letters,  he  would  have  accom- 
]>lished  much  more  with  me.  now  I  want  to  see  facts  from 
him  before  I  will  believe  him..,.  No  I  am  perfectly  satisfied 
that  Prof.  Baird  thought,  that  he  could  keep  me  on  his  string 
as  long  as  he  pleased,  but  he  should  have  seen  by  this  time 
that  it  is  all  a  mistake.  [Signed]  Chs.  Bendire. 

Was/i/n^ton.  D.  C.  Nov,  2,  1872, 
.,..1  infer  that  Bendire  is  down  upon  the  Smithsonian,  but 
1  cannot  see  any  reason  for  it..  .We  certainly  did  tin-  best  in 
our  power,  but  gave  Bendire  no  guarantee  that  we  could  ac- 
complish his  object.     I  did  not  ask  him  to  present  any  speci- 
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mens  to  the  Smithsonian.  I  care  very  little  whether  he  sends 
us  anything,  as  he  has  only  a  few  species  not  already  in  our 
possession,  and  if  his  idontificaticlns  are  as  unreliable  as  they 
appear,  1  would  iiiurh  rather  not  be  bothered  by  his  e^ss. ..  . 

[Signed]  Spencer  F.  Baird. 

Camp  may  Tucson.  A.  '/'..  Nov.  nth,  1872. 

I  liave  had  nothing  more  to  do  with  Prof.  Baird  and  do 

not  care  to  have  any  further  uegociations  with  him  till  becomes 
with  something  else  than  inomises.  I  have  got  nothing  what- 
ever from  him  except  some  old  phamplets  |sic|of  the  year  "59 
&  '60  I  believe,  which  I  used  for  waste  paper,  as  they  were  of 
no  use  to  trie...  fSignedlCHS    Bkndiuk. 

U'ashhigtoil.  />.  ('.,  Nov.  30,  1IS72. 

I  cannot  understand  why  Bendire  should  have  any  hard 

feeling  in  regard  to  the  Institution  and  myself;  we  did  every- 
thing we  could  to  secure  his  transfer. . .  We  are  of  course  sorry 
that  we  are  not  to  get  any  of  his  collections,  but  can  bear  the 
deprivation  with  the  greatest  equanimity.  He  will  find  his 
own  eggs  are  not  valued  half  as  much  in  Europe  as  those  we 
could  give  him  froiu  the  Arctic  regions ...  I  am  sure  that  if  I 
knew  where  his  eggs  were  going  I  could  get  back  any  of  them 
that  I  wanted ..  ..Again,  the  fact  first  suggested  by  you,  and 
verified  by  his  specimens,  of  his  erroneotis  identifications,  is 
very  much  against  the  value  of  his  collection. . . . 

[Signedl  Spencer  F.  Haiko. 

iras/ii?ii;ti»i,  D.  C,  Dec.  21,  1872. 

....Let  me  know  what  you  hear  from  Bendire  in  reference 
to  his  plans  for  the  future.  It  is  possible  that  we  might  now 
be  able  to  do  something  for  him  ... .        fSigned]  S.  F.  Bairo. 

Catnfi  near  I'licson,  A.   '/'..  Jan.  Htli.  1873. 

....I  have  no  objection  to  show  Prof.  Baird  my  collection 
when  I  go  east,  but  I  shall  not  make  any  advances  myself  in 
the  matter.  If  he  wants  to  see  them  he  will  have  to  come  to 
me.  I  shall  not  take  them  to  Washington,  neither  am  I 
anxious  to  exchange  with  the  Smithsonian.  The  professor 
evidently  expected  that  by  soft-soaping  me  pretty  strong  I 
would  send  luy  eggs,  etc..  on  and  take  what  he  might  be  pleased 
to  give  me  for  them  in  exchange.  I  am  too  old  a  bird  to  be 
caught  that  way,  and  like  to  have  a  few  words  to  say  in  the 
matter  myself,  also  to  see  what  I  am  to  get  first.  They  can 
have  some  of  my  eggs,  if  they  give  me  what  I  want  for  them, 
but  not  otherwise,  and  I  want  to  see  what  I  am  to  get,  before  I 
send  mine.  If  they  would  distribute  their  immense  stock  of 
eggs  and  other  things  amongst  collectors  instead  of  keeping 
them  stored  away  where  they  do  nobody  any  good  they  woidd 
find  collectors  a  little  more  liberal  with  them,  than  they  are. 
But  that  is  not  their  style,  it  is,  take  all  you  can  and  keep 
what  you  have.  I  do  not  expect  to  keep  my  collection ...  I 
mean  to  give  it  to  some  scientific  Institution  most  probably  in 
Europe.  If  I  leave  it  in  the  U.  S.  the  .'\cadeinv  of  Natural 
Sciences  in  Philadelphia  will  get  it  in  preference  to  any  other 
establishment  of  the  kind  in  this  country .... 

[Signed]  Cms.  Bendire. 

Washington,  H.  C.  Jan.  18,  1873. 

....I  cannot  imagine  where  Bendire  finds  reasons  to  be  ag- 
grieved at  the  Institution;. . .  but  if  his  object  is  siiriply  to  spite 
the  Smithsonian,  I  do  not  think  he  will  succeed..  .1  wish  very 
much  you  would  send  me  some  of  Bendire's  letters,  containing 
the  blowing  up,  in  order  that  I  may  better  understand  the  na- 
ture of  his  complaint.  I  shall  not  lay  it  up  against  him  at  all, 
whatever  he  may  say  in  tlie  matter,  and  for  this  I  think  you 
can  trust  me.  ]Signed]  Spencer  ¥.  Baird. 

.\'r7u  York,  Feb.  4,  1873. 

....  The  Bendire  letters  ]wliich  1  had  lueanwhile  sent  to  Prof. 
Baird  as  requested]  did  not  accompany  the  package  sent  to 
me,  Mrs.  Baird  thinking  she  would  keep  them  until  1  return 
|to  Washington].  1  am,  of  course,  quite  anxious  to  have  the 
difficulty  with  him  made  up  ;  and,  with  entire  confidence  in  the 
propriety  of  our  conduct,  1  can  read  with  perfect  equanimity 
the  most  virulent  personal  language  that  he  may  indidge  in... 

[Signedl  S.  F.  Baird. 

Washington,  D.  C,   Feb.  15,  1873. 

....I  have  read  Bendire's  letters  with  much  interest  and 
amusement.  As  to  his  notion  of  our  playing  upon  him  and 
tampering  with  him,  you  can,  of  course,  judge  as  well  as  any- 
one how  correct  he  is  likely  to  be.  ..It  is,  of  course,  not  worth 
while  for  me  to  write  to  him,  especially  as  he  boasts  that  he 
has  two  or  three  letters  unanswered.  . .  I  send  back  the  corres- 
pondence as  you  request ... .         [Signed]  Spencer  F".  Baird. 

Cavalry  Depot.  St.  Louis.  Mo.,  Febr.  22,  1873. 

Regarding   my  disagreement  with  Prof.    Baird,    1  have 

nothing  to  blairie  myself  with  that  I  know  of,  and  do  not  care 
to  make  any  advance  myself.  .  I  wrote  Mr.  Ridgway  a  long 
letter  shortly  before  leaving  Arizona,  in  which  1  explained  why 
1  broke  off  with  Prof.  Baird.  If  1  .im  injuring  myself  by  my 
conduct  I  can't  help  it,  I  will  not  commence  and  write  him 
first.     Favors  I  don't  want  any  from  him... 

[Signed]  Chs.  Bendire. 


Washington.  D.  C,  March  8,  1873. 
....  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  have  Bendire  luake  up  his  quarrel 
with  the  Institution,  as  he  will  gain  nothing  by  contimiing  his 
antagonism.  ..We  are  quite  willing  to  do  anything  to  adv.ince 
his  interest  and  to  induce  a  return  to  common  sense  on  his 
part.  I  cannot  very  well  take  the  initiative  in  writing  to  him, 
as  he  himself  boasts  that  he  has  wilfully  left  three  or  four  of 
my  letters  unanswered |  Signed]  Spencer  F.  Baikd. 

Washington.  I).  C.  April  14,  1873. 
. .  ..I  wrote  to  Bendire.  as  you  requested,  and  have  just  had 
a  letter  from  him,  which,  though  somewhat  curt,  is  a  consid- 
erable improvement  on  his  former  state  of  mind.     He  invites 
me  to  come  out  to  St.  Louis  and  see  his  collection,  and  is  will- 
ing to  exchange  his  duplicates  for  any  of  his  deficiencies  in 
the   Smithsonian  collection,  ])rovided  these  aie  prepared  in 
the  best  manner  and  properly  anthenticateii,  adding  that  he  is 
extremely  particular  in  his  own  authentications,  and  that  un 
less  these  are  absolutely  s.itisfactory  in  ours  he  wants  none-  of 
them!!     This  is  rather  tall  for  a  man  whose  own  identifica 
tions  are  not  beyond  susjiicion,  as  direct(!<l  tow;irds  an  estab 
lishment  that  religiously  smashes  everything  of  the  egg  kind 
coming  into  its  cliarge  that  is  not  perfectly  authentic.     I  fear 
a  good  part  of  his  own  collection  would  meet  tlK-  same  fate  if 
we  had  it..  .1  say  nothing,  however,  about  wanting  any  of  his 
collection,  as  the  Smithsonian  does  not  quite  do  business  on 
the  plan  proposed  by  him.  jSigued]  S.  F.  Baird. 

Comment  is  needless.  In  the  cool,  gray  light  of 
history  the  above  documents  will  be  seen  to  reflect  a 
very  pretty  quarrel  as  it  stood  for  a  year  or  so.  This 
was  the  situation  in  1872-73,  over  which  I  was  happih- 
instrumental  in  causing  the  olive-branch  to  wave  at 
last,  as  I  said  in  my  Osprey  column.  I  have  a  par 
allel  series  of  Dr.  Brewer's  letters  for  the  same  period, 
but  life  is  short,  this  article  is  already  long,  and  I 
cannot  go  over  them  now  to  see  just  where  he  came 
in.  I  think  it  must  have  been  a  little  later  ;  perhaps 
I  will  see  about  that  some  other  day,  if  I  can  find 
time  The  facts  exhibited  certainly  justify  my  char- 
acterization of  Bendire  as  a  '  bumptious  and  captious 
German  soldier,  who  was  a  man  to  take  strong  likes 
and  dislikes  on  very  small  provocation.'  I  never 
knew  him  otherwise,  either  before  or  after  he  trans- 
posed his  private  likes  and  dislikes  between  Dr. 
Brewer  and  myself ;  and  during  all  the  years  that  I 
used  to  meet  the  '  Honorary  Curator  of  Oology '  at 
the  Smithsonian,  I  can  hardly  recall  an  occasion  when 
he  was  not  growling  like  a  bear  with  a  sore  head  about 
the  way  he  said  the  authorities  were  treating  him  in 
regard  to  the  publication  of  his  book. 

Mr.  Manly  Hardy  seems  to  feel  aggrieved  by  what 
he  calls  my  '  claim  of  discovering  '  Bendire,  and  goes 
on  to  talk  about  my  barking  at  the  moon,  etc.  One-eyed 
men  are  great  seers  among  the  blind,  but  I  should 
think  he  might  have  seen  with  half  an  eye  that  I 
spoke  of  'discovering'  Bendire  simply  as  a  fashion  of 
speech  in  telling  my  little  story,  with  reference  to  the 
fact  that  I  was  the  first  to  put  Bendire  into  print  (see 
Aitk  for  July).  As  to  the  'abuse'  of  Dr.  Brewer,  with 
which  Mr.  Hardy  charges  me,  that  is  all  nonsense. 
The  exact  truth  is  never  abusive,  though  it  may  be 
damnatory.  Everybody  knows  that  Dr.  Brewer 
made  a  fool  of  himself  about  the  Sparrows  for  years, 
and  the  fact  that  he  then  died  does  not  alter  the  other 
fact  of  what  he  did  when  he  was  alive.  Many  other 
persons,  perhaps  Mr  Hardy,  did  the  same:  but  Dr. 
Brewer's  foolishness  was  more  conspicuous,  because 
he  pretended  to  be  an  ornithologist.  The  harm  he 
did  is  incalculable,  and  his  name  deserves  to  be  stig- 
matized as  long  as  there  is  a  Sparrow  left  in  the 
United  States  to  shriek  '  Brewer  1  Brewer  !  Brewer! ' 
By  the  same  token,  I  do  not  find  that  Maj.  Bendire's 
recent  demise  alters  one  iota  the  merits  of  his  quarrel 
of  1872-73,  as  set  forth  by  me  in  The  Osprey,  and 
as  above  substantiated.  Dying  makes  a  great  differ- 
ence to  the  person  chiefly  concerned,  but  has  no  re- 
troactive effect  upon  the  events  of  his  life,  and  only 
sentimentalists  allow  it  to  influence  their  estimate  of 
personal  character. — Elliott  Coues. 
W'ashinglon,  D.  C,  June  25,  1897. 
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EDITORIAL    NOTES. 


Dr.  Frederick  A.  Cooke,  the  scientist  and  explorer, 
who  has  been  advertising  an  antarctic  expedition  in 
recent  numbers  of  The  Osprey,  sailed  September  20 
aboard  the  steamship  'Coleridge,'  bound  for  Rio 
Janeiro,  where  he  will  join  the  Belgian  expedition 
which  is  to  leave  that  port  in  October  for  the  explora- 
tion of  the  antarctic  regions,  with  the  ultimate  hope 
of  reaching  the  South  Pole.  Dr.  Cooke,  who  goes 
as  a  member  of  the  scientific  staff,  intends  to  return 
in  about  a  year.  He  was  surgeon  of  the  first  Peary 
expedition  to  the  north  in  1891,  and  later  was  a  mem- 
ber of  a  relief  party  that  went  to  the  aid  of  that  ex- 
plorer. 

Illinois  may  soon  have  an  ornithological  club.'  If 
so,  it  will  probably  be  due  to  the  efforts  of  Mr.  Clyde 
L.  Smith  of  Oblong,  111.  Mr.  Smith  suggests  that 
the  proposed  club  hold  meetings  monthly,  and  names 
Peoria  as  probably  the  best  point  of  meeting.  Mr. 
Smith's  home  is  150  miles  from  Peoria.  It  seems 
that  such  a  club  might  have  the  good  attendance  of 
Central  Illinois  ornithologists,  and  the  membership 
and  occasional  presence  of  many  others.  Annual 
meetings  would,  probably,  also  be  held  at  points  se- 
lected by  vote  of  the  club.  Persons  interested  in  the 
above  should  write  to  Mr.  Smith. 

Hon.  Dwight  'W.  Huntington  is  a  great  friend  of 
artist  Farney,  famed  for  his  Indian  pictures,  —  a  hint 
of  whose  skill  is  voiced  in  our  illustration  'The  Home 
of  the  Sage  Grouse.'  Mr.  Farney's  painting,  'The 
War  Party,'  at  the  present  Nashville  Exposition, 
stood  first  in  the  judgment  of  the  committee.  By  an 
error  the  picture  was  entered  as  'loaned,'  which 
alone  prevented  him  from  receiving  first  prize  of  $700. 
Mr.  Huntington  is  an  artist  of  marked  ability,  as  his 
drawing,   'The  Sage  Grouse,'  will  attest. 

Mr.  E.  E.  Brewster  of  Iron  Mountain,  Mich., 
speaking  of  the  egg-blower  or  pump  invented  by  him, 
says:  "If  it  would  be  of  interest  to  you  I  can  send 
you  a  sample  of  the  work  that  can  be  done  with  the 
pump,  in  the  shape  of  an  egg  shell  (hen's)  with  the 
contents  removed  through  a  .02  inch  hole.  I  will 
say  in  passing  that  nobody  is  advised  to  try  this  just 
for  fun.     I  seldom  use  a  larger  drill  than  a  .03  inch 


dentist's  cone  burr.  This  spring  I  operated  on  a  set 
of  Crow's  eggs  successfully  in  this  manner  :  the  em- 
bryos were  sufficiently  advanced  to  enable  me  to 
distinguish  the  various  bones  of  wing  and  leg."  This 
seems  that  it  might  be  the  world's  record  for  blow- 
ing eggs  with  small  holes.  The  'Brewster  pump'  is 
a  boon  to  oologists.  Illustration  and  directions  for 
making  the  pump,  with  slight  modifications,  are 
given  in  the  April  O.sprey. 

Mr.  Frank  C.  Willard  of  Galesburg,  111.,  who  be- 
came principal  of  Tombstone,  Ariz.,  schools  one  year 
ago,  has  spent  part  of  the  past  summer  in  the  Hua- 
chuca  Mountains,  where  he  collected  some  very  rare 
specimens,  including  female  and  14  eggs  of  the  Mas- 
sena  Partridge,  or  Fool  Quail  ;  set  of  3  eggs  each  of 
the  Buff-breasted,  Sulphur-bellied  and  Coues'  Fly- 
catchers, and  several  sets  of  the  Rivoli  Humming- 
bird's eggs.  Only  a  few  sets  of  the  Sulphur-bellied 
Flycather  have  been  taken  in  the  United  States  ;  the 
female  parent  was  taken  with  Mr.  Willard's  set. 

A  letter  from  Mr.  Taylor,  formerly  publisher  of 
'The  Nidologist,'  says  that  the  business  of  that  mag- 
azine has  been  transferred  to  the  'Popular  Science 
News,'  of  New  York.  Mr.  Taylor,  however,  retains 
all  back  numbers  of  'The  Nidologist'  and  can  fill 
orders  for  same.  Mr.  Taylor  says  that  his  interest 
in  ornithology  will  still  continue  and  that  he  has  kind 
wishes  for  The  Osprev. 

We  understand  that  the  entire  collection  of  eggs 
secured  by  Mr.  A.  W.  Anthony  during  his  last  expe- 
dition, has  been  sold  to  Mr.  James  P.  Babbitt  of 
Taunton,  Mass  It  includes  some  extremely  rare  eggs, 
such  as  those  of  the  Black-vented  Shearwater  ;  Guad- 
alupe Petrel  ;  Guadalupe  House  Finch  ;  Xanthus 
Murrelet ;  Red-footed,  Blue-footed  and  Brewster's 
Booby,  etc.     Mr.  Babbitt  has  placed  them  on  sale. 

Of  the  Osprey's  nest  in  this  number  Mr.  H.  S. 
Hathaway  says  :  "  It  is  the  largest  of  the  some  forty 
nests  which  I  have  examined,  being  six  feet  deep  and 
four  feet  across.  This  bird  is  unusually  tame  ;  I  have 
photographed  the  nest  two  different  years  and  the 
bird  has  alighted  on  the  limb  both  times.  Half  way 
up  the  tree  is  a  hole  in  which  a  pair  of  Tree  Swal- 
lows nested  the  same  year." 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  J.  B.  Williams  of  Holland  Pat- 
ent, N.  Y.  are  now  the  happy  possessors  of  a  boy, 
who  has  been  named  Ralph  Bendire  Williams  in 
honor  of  Mr.  Williams'  two  distinguished  friends, 
Dr.  W.  L.  Ralph  and  the  late  Major  Bendire. 

The  photographs  illustrating  'The  Taking  of  a 
California  Condor's  Egg,'  in  this  number,  are  too  in- 
distinct for  half-tone  reproduction  or  to  allow  the 
making  of  a  drawing  copy  by  the  artist. 

Prof.  D.  B.  Burroughs  of  Lacon,  111.  writes  that  he 
discovered  an  Orchard  Oriole's  nest  at  Casa  Blanca, 
Texas  containing  5  eggs  of  the  owner,  2  of  the  Dwarf 
Cowbird,  and  3  of  the  Red-eyed  Cowbird. 

Prof.  T.  Gilbert  Pearson  is  now  at  the  North  Car- 
olina State  University  at  Chapel  Hill,  where  he  will 
be  engaged  on  the  State  Geological  Survey  for  the 
next  two  years. 

A  Little  Blue  Heron  was  shot  at  Niantic,  Conn.,  on 
August  4.  It  was  seen  by  Mr.  Philip  J.  McCook  after 
it  had  been  stuffed,  and  he  could  not  determine  the 
sex. 

The  wedding  of  Dr.  A.  C.  Murchison  and  Miss 
Jennie  Fell  occurred  at  the  home  of  the  bride's  par- 
ents at  Toulon,  111.  on  the  evening  of  September  16. 

The  engraved  map  of  the  New  York  Zoological 
Park,  shown  in  the  last  Osprkv,  should  have  been 
labeled  :  "  Scale  one  inch  to  about  300  feet." 
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Mr.  H.  A.  Shaw  of  Grand  Forks,  N.  D.  has'taken  a 
set  of  eggs  of  the  Ferruginous  Rough-legged  Hawk 
showing  the  large  complement  of  ft  eggs. 

At  the  home  of  our  California  editor  there  is  re- 
joicing over  the  recent  advent  of  a  baby  girl. 

Dr.  Coues  was  recently  elected  an  honorary  mem- 
ber of  the  Michigan  Ornithological  Club. 

Prof.  D.  B.  Burrows  has  returned  to  his  work  at 
Casa  Blanca,  Texas. 


'The  Portland,  (Me,)  Sunday  Times'  speaks  of 
the  authors  of  'Citizen  Bird'  thus:  "Dr.  Coues 
himself  figures  in  rather  a  new  role  in  'Citizen  Bird,' 
having  hitherto  been  known  in  such  adult  fields  of 
labor  as  in  the  authorship  of  '  The  Century  Diction- 
ary ;'  or  critical  work  upon  the  Lewis  and  Clarke  and 
Pike  expeditions  and  similar  editorial  presentation 
of  MSS.;  manuscript  in  the  government  archives 
of  Canada  hidden  away  for  a  century  undisturbed 
and  bearing  the  same  relation  to  pioneering  on  scien- 
tific lines  in  the  British  Dominion  as  Lewis  and 
Clarke  and  Pike,  with  us.  Coues'  '  Key  to  North 
American  Birds'  occupies  the  same  place  as  Gray's 
Manuals  in  Botany. 

"But  from  amongst  the  learned  Doctors  of  Science 
and  Philosophy  and  turning  from  their  investigations 
and  classifications,  we  now  have  Dr.  Coues  tired  for 
the  nonce  of  disputing  in  high  places,  taking  little 
children  by  the  hand  and  teaching  them  something 
of  the  birds  he  has  himself  loved  from  his  early  days. 
In  this  pleasant  task  he  collaborates  with  Mrs. 
Mabel  Osgood  Wright,  well  known  for  her  delight- 
ful and  successful  transcription  of  birds,  flowers, 
fields  and  woods,  in  '  Birdcraft '  and  'The  Friend- 
ship of  Nature.'  Also  turning  from  an  older  to  a 
younger  audience  Mrs.  Wright  has  written  'Tommy- 
Anne'  which  brought  her  the  devotion  of  hosts  of 
children  who  recognize  in  her  a  court  historiographer 
after  their  own  hearts.  " 


Recent  Literature. 


Bird  Life.  A  guide  to  the  study  of  our  common 
birds.  By  Fr.ank  M.  Ch.\pman,  Assistant  Curator 
of  the  Department  of  Mammalogy  and  Ornithology 
in  the  American  Museum  of  Natural  History  ;  Mem- 
ber of  the  American  Ornithologists'  Union  ;  author  of 
'  Handbook  of  Birds  of  Eastern  North  America,'  etc. 
With  75  full-page  plates  and  numerous  text  drawings 
by  Ernest  Seton  Thompson,  author  of  'Art  Anat- 
omy of  Animals,'  '  The  Birds  of  Manitoba,' etc.  New 
York  :     D.  Appleton  &  Company,   1897.     Cloth  $1.75. 

Mr.  Chapman's  new  book  did  not  reach  this  office 
promptly  on  publication  because  of  a  mistake  of  the 
publishers.  But  this  does  not  hinder  the  enjoyment 
of  so  excellent  a  book,  though  it  does  defer  its  pres- 
ent notice.  'Bird  Life'  is  of  a  less  technical  nature 
than  Mr.  Chapman's  'Handbook,'  and  is  intended  to 
give  to  the  uninitiated  student  of  ornithology  a  gen- 
eral knowledge  of  bird-life  and  .some  acquaintance 
with  the  commoner  birds.  The  opening  chapters 
are  ;  'The  Bird  :  its  place  in  nature  and  relation  to 
man;'  '  The  Living  Bird  ;'  or  the  form  and  uses  of 
the  wings,  tail,  feet  and  bill;  'Colors  of  Birds;' 
treating  of  the  colors  in  relation  to  age,  climate,  sex, 
protective  coloration,  etc.:  'Migration  of  Birds;' 
'  The  Voice  of  Birds  ;'  '  The  Nesting  Bird  :'  '  How  to 
Identify  Birds  ;'  and  '  A  Field  Key  to  Our  Common 
Land  Birds:'  including,  for  a  greater  part,  a  'Key' 
admirably  adapted  to  the  use  of  those  who  know 
nothing  of  classification.      Following  these  and  filling 


about  two-thirds  of  the  volume,  are  brief  biographies 
of  about  one  hundred  species.  With  these  are  dis- 
plaxed  75  full-page  plates  of  birds  mentioned  in  the 
text.  They  are  by  Ernest  Seton  Thompson,  the 
well-known  artist  and  ornithologist,  and  are  of  un- 
usual excellence.  One  of  the  plates  is  reprinted  in 
this  number  of  The  Osprey. — W.  A.  J. 

A  List  of  llu'  Birds  of  Maiiir,  showing  their  dis- 
tribution by  counties  and  their  status  in  each  county. 
Prepared  under  the  auspices  of  the  United  Ornithol- 
ogists of  Maine,  B\  Oka  \V.  Knkiht,  B.  S.,  Assist- 
ant in  Natural  Historw  Bulletin  No.  3.  The  Uni- 
versity of  Maine,  Department  of  Natural  History. 
Augusta  :      Kennebec  Journal  Print,  1897. 

Ornithologists  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Knight  and  the 
Maine  State  rni\ersity  for  an  excellent  list  of  the 
birds  of  Maine.  Under  each  species  as  they  are 
taken  up  in  order  of  classification  is  a  short  note  by 
the  author,  ranging  from  two  lines  to  a  page  in  ex- 
tent. Following  this  is  the  'County  Records' — notes 
showing  the  distribution  and  status  of  the  species, 
obtained  from  observers  in  as  many  as  possible  of 
the  counties  of  the  state  and  from  previously  pub- 
lished records.  These  records  form  a  conspicuous 
part  of  the  work  throughout,  except  with  the  rarest 
species.  A  hypothetical  list  is  given,  including  such 
species  as  probably  occur  in  the  state  but  whose  occur- 
rence has  not  been  proved  by  capture  of  specimens,  and 
also  those  recorded  from  Maine  or  New  England  by 
previous  writers  but  which  are  now  positively  known 
not  to  have  been  taken  within  the  actual  limits  of  the 
state  :  for  instance,  many  birds  from  Grand  Manan 
Island,  which  is  politically  a  part  of  New  Brunswick, 
have  previously  been  recorded  as  from  Maine.  A 
summary  shows  320  species  positively  occuring  in  the 
state:  of  these,  26  are  permanent  residents,  114  are 
summer  residents,  74  are  chiefly  or  entirel}-  migrants, 
39  are  winter  residents  or  winter  visitors  of  fairly 
regular  occurrence,  65  are  accidental  or  casual  visit- 
ants or  stragglers,  while  2  are  extinct  species.  To  the 
further  value  of  the  volume  a  chapter  on  '  Faunal 
Areas,' a  bibliography,  and  the  Laws  of  the  State 
of  Maine  which  relate  especially  to  ornithology  and 
oology  are  included.  A  supplement  to  this  list  will 
be  issued  as  soon  as  enough  additional  information 
to  warrant  it  has  been  secured. — W.  A.  J. 

The  Blue  Jav  and  its  Food.  By  F.  E.  L.  Beal, 
Assistant  Biologist,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 
Reprinted  from  the  Yearbook  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  of  i8g6.  .\  summary  of  the  paper  is 
given  as  follows  : 

"The  most  striking  point  in  the  study  of  the  food 
of  the  Blue  Jay  is  the  discrepancy  between  the  testi- 
mony of  field  observers  concerning  the  bird's  nest- 
robbing  proclivities  and  the  results  of  stomach  ex- 
aminations. The  accusations  of  eating  eggs  and 
young  birds  are  certainly  not  sustained,  and  it  is 
futile  to  attempt  to  reconcile  the  conflicting  state- 
ments on  this  point,  which  must  be  left  until  more 
accurate  observations  ha\e  been  made.  In  destroy- 
ing insects  the  Jay  undoubtedly  does  much  good. 
Most  of  the  predaceous  beetles  which  it  eats  do  not 
feed  on  other  insects  to  any  great  extent.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  destroys  some  grasshoppers  and  cater- 
pillars and  many  noxious  beetles,  such  as  Scara- 
bjeids,  click  beetles  (Elaterids),  weevils  (Curculionids), 
Buprestids,  Chrysomelids,  and  Tenebrionids.  The 
Blue  Jay  gathers  its  fruit  from  nature's  orchard  and 
vine\'ard,  not  from  man's  :  corn  is  the  only  vegetable 
food  from  which  the  farmer  suffers  any  loss,  and  here 
the  damage  is  small.  In  fact,  the  examination  of 
nearly  300  stomachs  shows  that  the  Blue  Jay  cer- 
tainly does  far  more  good  than  harm." 
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General  Notes. 


A  QUAIL'S  EGG   IN  A  TOWHEE'S    NEST. 

On  May  20.  1897,  my  little  son  informed  me  that 
he  had  found  a  Towhee's  nest  with  four  eggs  and  one 
large  white  egg.  On  the  22d  I  went  with  him  to  see 
the  nest,  thinking  perhaps  the  white  egg  was  an  albino 
of  the  Cowbird.  Upon  reaching  the  nest  we  found 
that  the  Towhee  had  just  hatched  her  own  eggs,  so 
the  nest  contained  four  young  birds  and  one  egg  of 
the  (,)uail, — for  such  the  white  one  was.  Nest  was 
built  in  a  slight  depression  on  the  side  of  a  sloping 
bank,  among  what  had  once  been  a  pile  of  brush,  but 
at  present  consists  of  some  of  the  soundest  sticks. 
Wishing  to  watch  de%'elopments  I  left  the  nest  un- 
disturbed but  visited  it  occasionally  always  seeing 
the  parent  bird. 

On  May  31  the  young  Towhees  left  the  nest,  the 
Quail  egg  still  remaining.  I  took  it,  and  found  it  to 
be  just  on  the  point  of  hatching,  as  it  contained  a 
fully-developed  chick,  and  this  served  as  an  additional 
means  of  identification. 

Before  the  finding  of  the  nest,  I  had  upon  several 
occasions  seen  a  pair  of  Quail  close  to  the  place 
where  the  nest  was  found.  I  would  like  to  ask  if  any 
of  the  readers  of  The  Osprey  have  met  with  instances 
of  the  Quail  laying  in  other  bird's  nests,  as  this  one 
had  evidently  done  ? — H.  J.  Giddings,  Sn/nila,  lo^ca _ 

[A  Quail  laying  eggs  in  a  domestic  turkey's  nest 
once  came  to  my  notice.  The  turkey  in  question  had 
'  stolen '  its  nest  under  an  osage  orange  hedge  in  an 
unfrequented  part  of  a  farm  in  Warren  County,  111. 
When  I  saw  the  nest  it  contained  4  eggs  of  the  Bob- 
white  and  several  turkey's  eggs.  The  Bob-white's 
eggs  were  ultimately  broken,  probably  by  the  turkey 
and  perhaps  accidentally. — Ed.] 


A  COLONY  OF  OSPREYS. 

I  have  been  much  interested  in  your  notes  on  the 
nesting  of  the  Osprey  ;  and  will  say  that  one  of  the 
greatest  nesting  places  I  know  of  is  on  the  shore  of 
Great  Lake,  one  of  a  group  of  five  lakes  which  occupy 
the  top  of  a  pocoson  in  Jones  County,  some  fifteen 
miles  from  Newbern.  I  have  seen  an  aggregation  of 
twenty  nests  within  a  space  of  a  few  rods  square,  oc- 
cupying the  tops  of  stunted  trees  and  broken  trunks 
some  twelve  feet  above  water,  several  often  in  one 
tree. — Charles  Hallock,  Si.  Paul,  Minn. 


REGARDING  THE  BRUNNICH'S  MURRE. 

I  note  that  Mr.  E.  I.  Haines  will  make  the  first  an- 
nouncement to  the  scientific  world  of  the  Brunnich's 
Murre  nesting  in  the  United  States.  I  will  say  that 
over  50  years  ago  my  father  obtained  the  egg  and  par- 
ent of  the  Brunnich  Murre  at  either  one  of  the  Duck 
Islands  or  Marshall's  Island  in  Penobscot  Bay.  I 
think  I  have  the  identical  egg  in  my  collection,  but 
am  unable  to  look  it  up  at  present.  Although  Mr. 
Haines  may  make  the  first  announcement  to  ornithol- 
ogists the  fact  has  been  known  here  since  the  state 
was  settled. — Manly   Hardy,  Bi-fioei-,  Mi\ 


FROM    EGG    ISLAND. 

I  am  just  back  from  my  trip  to  Egg  Island,  where 
I  found  'millions'  of  rare  and  interesting  birds  nest- 
ing. All  my  early  enthusiasm  came  back  to  me  as  I 
secured  new  and  curious  specimens  from  the  rocks 
and  from  the  myriads  of  birds  flying  overhead.  I 
also  secured  some  photographs  and  notes  that  I  will 


send  The  Osprey  later.  The  eggs  of  the  Puffins  and 
Gulls  were  excellent  eating,  though  it  seems  'high' 
living  to  eat  eggs  of  the  Glacious-winged  Gull  ;  but 
they  were  plentiful  and  easily  obtained. 

My  hands  were  pretty  badly  cut  up  in  securing 
Puffins  and  Auks  from  their  burrows,  and  I  soon 
learned  to  respect  their  powerful  beaks. 

I  crossed  sixty  miles  of  open  Pacific  Ocean  in  a 
frail  Indian  canoe,  and  I  confess  that  I  breathed 
easier  when  once  again  on  Houcan  Island,  where  I 
was  welcomed  as  one  returned  from  the  dead. — Geo. 
G.  Cantwell,  Jitiiean,  Alaskcj  {Jiilv  1,  iSqj). 


Galitoi^nia  Deoartiiient. 


EDITED  BY  DONALD  A.  COHEN,  ALAMEDA,  CAL. 


SOME    LATE    NESTING    RECORDS. 

California  Partridge:  July  4,  female  flushed  from 
10  fresh  eggs;  July  15,  female  flushed  from  15  eggs, 
incubation  slight.  These  two  cases  are  rather  unusual 
for  July. 

Western  Flycatcher;  July  15,  3  eggs,  incubation  2 
days.      Eggs  not  noted  before  after  June. 

California  Towhee  :  July  26,  3  eggs  highly  incubat- 
ed ;  same  date,  3  eggs  almost  fresh.  The  nests  but 
a  few  yards  apart,  in  apple  trees.  First  eggs  noted 
in  July. 

Western  Chipping  Sparrow  :  July  25,  two  nests 
containing  half-incubated  eggs.  First  eggs  noted  in 
July. 

All  of  these  nests  were  found  accidentally,  and  it  is 
inferred  that  the  rains  in  June  (during  the  dry  sea- 
son,) prolonged  nidification  unusually  late. 


SUMMER   NEWS    FROM    STANFORD. 

Messrs.  A.  W.  Greeley  and  R.  E  Snodgrass  and 
several  other  students  accompanied  President  Jor- 
don  to  Alaska  on  the  Seal  Commission,  to  collect  for 
the  Zoological  Department  of  the  University. 

Dr.  C.  H.  Gilbert  collected  for  the  United  States 
Fish  Commission  along  the  coast  of  Northern  Cali- 
fornia. Messrs.  A.  G.  Maddren,  J.  O.  Snyder  and 
G.  B.  Culver  accompanied  him. 

Prof.  Thoburn  and  a  party  of  professors  organized 
an  expedition  to  Guadalupe  Island  to  carry  on  gov- 
ernment investigations  on  the  remnants  of  the 
Ciuadalupe  fur  seal  herd,  and  to  collect  mammals, 
birds  and  reptiles. 

Mr.  Edmund  Weller  collected  birds  and  reptiles 
in  the  Mohave  Desert  early  in  the  summer,  and  sent 
the  collection  to  the  University  laboratory.  He  later 
went  into  the  San  Bernardino  Mountains. 

Mr.  Robt.  McLain  was  the  only  man  in  the 
Zoological  Department  who  remained  at  the  Univer- 
sity all  summer.  He  received  and  cared  for  the 
different  collections  as  they  came  in. 

Messrs.  Ralph  Arnold  and  Dane  Coolidge  have 
been  in  Southern  California.  Mr.  A.  L.  Bolton  was 
employed  near  Monterey  by  Prof.  Loomis  in  the 
early  part  of  the  summer.  Mr.  P.  K.  Oilman  left 
about  the  middle  of  July  for  a  summer's  collecting  in 
Sierra  Valley. 


Mr.  H.  B.  Kaeding  and  the  California  editor  en- 
joyed a  day's  outing  on  the  salt  marsh  in  quest  of 
'skins, 'and  found  birds  very  scarce  and  wild.  Three 
sandpipers  were  obtained,  and  several  flocks  seen.  A 
few  Samuels'  Song  Sparrows,  2  juvenile  Bryant's 
Marsh  Sparrows,  a  juvenile  California  Shrike,  and  a 
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male  Western  Yellowthroat  were  also  secured.  The 
following  birds  were  seen  ;  A  small  flock  of  ducks,  3 
curlew,  2  small  flocks  of  Western  Willets,  i  Marsh 
Hawk,  I  Rough-winged  Swallow,  several  Barn  Swal- 
lows and  a  few  sea  gulls. — August  17. 

Mr.  Joseph  Grinnell  of  Pasadena  writes  that  he 
has  received  an  appointment  as  assistant  instructor  in 
biology  in  the  Throop  F^olytechnic  Institute,  at  that 
place  ;  also  that  he  and  others  are  about  to  go  out 
among  the  Channel  Islands  for  sea  birds. 

September  8. — No  winter  residents  among  the  land 
birds  have  appeared  in  vicinity  of  Alameda  so  far 
this  season,  but  local  migration  within  a  small  area 
began  in  July,  with  such  birds  as  California  Shrike, 
Desert  Sparrow  Hawk,  Western  Redtail  and  others 
coming  down  from  the  foothills.  Se\eral  Louisiana 
Tanagers  have  appeared  lately  in  their  fall  migration, 
loitering  about 
the  orchards.  »'*       v 


west  through  the  lower  portion  of  the  Gulf  States  to 
Texas,  are  the  Florida  Blue  Jay,  Cyanoiitla  cristata 
florincola." 


Cooper  Ornithological  Club. 


Mr.  W.  H.  Os- 
good, late  of  Cal- 
ifornia,  wrote 
from  Washing- 
ton,D.C.  recent- 
ly, where  he  is 
employed  in  the 
Biological  Sur- 
vey at  the  Smith- 
sonian: "  am  en- 
joying life  here, 
and  find  time  oc- 
casionally to  ob- 
tain a  few  birds 
for  skins." 


^■^4 
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NEST    AND    EGGS    OF    THE    HAMMONd'S    FLYCATCHER. 
PHOTOGRAPH    P,V    C.   BARLOW. — SKK    COOPER    CI.UB    PKOCEKDINGS 


A  Correction. 
— Having  been 
misinformed 
in  regard  to  the 
locality  in  which 
Mr.  John  W. 
M  a  i  1 1  i  ard's  se- 
ries of  birds  and 
eggs  of  the  Texan 
Nighthawk  were 
taken,  we  wish  to 
rectify  the  error 
that  appear- 
ed in  this  col- 
umn in  the  July-August  number.  Mr.  Mailliard  says 
none  were  taken  in  Marin  County,  (north  of  San 
Francisco, )  and  that  he  has  never  seen  the  birds  there, 
but  that  they  were  all  taken  at  Paicines,  107  miles 
south  of  San  Francisco. 

The  nesting  of  the  Sharp-shinned  Hawk  in  Alameda 
County  consists  of  a  nest  containing  one  fresh  egg, 
June  17,  1897,  but  they  are  said  io  breed  in  the  Coast 
Range  Mountains.  The  nest  was  revisited  on  the  26th, 
but  was  empty,  in  good  condition,  and  the  birds  not 
visible,  but  a  party  of  campers  were  located  near  by. 
The  nest  was  well  exposed  to  view  from  the  bed  of  a 
creek,  and  was  about  23  feet  up  in  a  tall  alder.  It 
was  supported  by  a  small  limb,  and  partially  rested 
against  the  trunk  of  the  tree. 

Concerning  the  mooted  question  :  '  Does  the  Flor- 
ida Blue  Jay  inhabit  the  northern  part  of  the  State, 
or  is  it  the  Blue  Jay  ''  R.  W.  Williams.  Jr.,  of  Tal- 
lahassee, Fla.,  writes  that  Mr.  Robt.  Ridgway  writes 
him:  "So  far  as  I  am  aware,  the  true  Cyauocitin 
cristata  does  not  occur  in  any  part  of  Florida.  All 
Florida  specimens  that  I  have  seen,  as  well  as  those 
from  Lower  Georgia  and  South  Carolina,  and  thence 
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The  autumn  meeting  of  the  Northern  Division  was 
held  at  the  home  of  C.  Barlow  in  San  Jose  Septem- 
ber 4  with  sixteen  members  present.  Vice  President 
Kaeding  presiding.  Three  members,  E.  W.  Currier, 
W.  S.  Kittle  and  F.  I.  Atherton  were  dropped  from 
the  Club  for  delinquency.  A.  L.  Bolton  of  Berkeley 
was  elected  to  active  membership.  The  resignation 
of  Ray  L.  Wilbur  was  accepted,  due  to  the  impossi- 
bility of  his  attending  meetings.  A  fifteen-cent 
assessment  was  levied  for  the  Northern  Division. 
Upon   motion    committees  from  both  Divisions  were 

appointed  to 
draft  a  propos- 
ed new  constitu- 
tion and  by-laws, 
as  the  present 
constitution  is  in- 
adequate for  the 
work  of  the  Club. 
T  he  acceptance 
of  The  cSsprev 
to  act  as  official 
organ  was  read 
and  fi  led.  D. 
A  Cohen  was  ap- 
pointed to  act  on 
the  Publication 
Committee  with 
Mr.  Barlow,  \ice 
H.  R.  Taylor, 
resigned.  A  cor- 
dial letter  from 
Dr.  J.  G.  Cooper 
of  Haywards  in 
whose  honor  the 
Club  was  named 
was  presented  to 
the  meeting,  and 
the  Secretary  in- 
structed to  indite 
a  proper  letter 
of  appreciation. 
The  report  of  the 
Southern  Division  meeting  of  August  28  was  read 
and  filed  The  program  of  the  evening  was  then  taken 
up,  a  paper  being  presented  by  L.  Percy  Williams  of 
Redlands  on 


NOTES    ON    THE 


NESTING    OF    THE 
SPARROW. 


RUFOUS-crOWNED 


"The  southern  side  of  the  San  Bernardino  Valley 
is  bounded  by  a  long,  continuous  line  of  low  hills, 
which  culminate  at  the  eastern  end  in  the  steep  Craf 
ton  Hills.  These  hills,  almost  mountains  in  size, 
are  much  cut  up  by  ravines  and  can\ons  and  are 
covered  by  a  vegetation  of  short,  wiry  bunch  grass, 
and  a  scattering  growth  of  stunted  bushes.  In  this 
valley  the  Crafton  Hills  seem  to  be  the  nesting  me- 
tropolis of  Pt'ucdii  riifict'ps :  in  fact,  it  is  the  only  place 
where  nests  have  been  found. 

"I  regret  that  I  can  say  nothing  in  this  paper  on 
the  Iiahits  of  the  bird,  as  it  is  very  rarely  seen  and 
most  wary  and  difficult  to  approach.  The  food  con- 
tained in  the  stomachs  of  two  females  shot  during 
May  consisted  of  alfileria  seeds  and  small  pieces  of 
some  grass  stem,  and  also  coarse  grains  of  sand  and 
small  particles  of  gravel. 
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' '  I  have  found  the  nests  only  by  flushing  the  parent, 
and  even  then  it  is  quite  difficult  to  locate,  unless  one 
catches  sight  of  her  at  the  very  start.  One  gets  a 
glimpse  of  a  little  brownish  bird  swiftly  gliding  away 
from  her  home  in  a  zigzag  course,  dodging  through 
and  around  the  tufts  of  grass  until  she  is  sheltered 
behind  the  nearest  bush.  It  was  some  time  after 
finding  their  nests  that  I  could  succeed  in  shooting  the 
female  and  make  sure  of  the  identity. 

■ '  While  climbing  up  one  of  the  steep  canyon's  sides 
on  April  23.  1893,  I  discovered  my  first  nest  of  this 
species.  The  bird  flushed  from  under  a  bunch  of 
grass  a  few  yards  ahead  and  the  nest  was  found  to 
contain  four  fresh  eggs.  I'nder  the  tuft  a  slight  hol- 
low had  been  scratched  for  the  nest,  and  was  lined 
with  coarse  grasses  and  had  an  inner  lining  of  fine, 
dry  grass  stems  and  a  few  horse  hairs  woven  loosely 
together.  It  was  rather  deep  but  not  much  larger 
in  diameter  than  was  necessary  to  accommodate  the 
bird's  body.  I  have  data  for  six  nests  taken  since 
then  but  the  above  description  answers  very  well  for 
all  of  them.  Some  of  the  nests  were  comparatively 
closely  woven  and  bore  transportation,  but  usually 
the  nest  was  flabby.  Three  nests  contained  no  horse 
hair  in  the  lining.  All  of  these  nests  were  located  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  catch  the  morning  sun. 

■■The  earliest  record  of  their  nesting  was  a  nest  of 
half-grown  young  found  on  April  26,  and  the  latest 
a  set  of  fresh  eggs  taken  in  the  middle  of  June.  The 
other  nests  were  found  respectively  on  April  18,  189G, 
April  22  of  the  same  year,  and  on  May  2  and  20  of 
the  present  year.  The  eggs  are  unspotted  and  ellip- 
tical in  shape.  Four  or  five  eggs  seem  to  be  the 
complement  In  his  '  Nests  and  Eggs  of  North  Amer- 
ican Birds,'  Mr.  Maynard  describes  the  eggs  of  this 
sparrow  as  '  plain  white  or  bluish  tinted '  in  color,  but 
fresh  eggs  found  in  this  locality  have  been  plain  white 
or  have  had  a  pale  rosy  blush  before  blowing,  and 
after  that  operation  are  crystalline  white." 

A  paper  entitled  'El  Dorado  County  Notes'  by 
Wilfred  H.  Osgood  was  read,  treating  of  the  nesting 
of  Thurber's  J  unco.  Mountain  Chickadee,  Black- 
throated  Gray  Warbler,  and  Thick-billed  Sparrow  in 
the  Sierra  Nevadas,  and  appears  in  full  in  The 
OsPREY.  Henry  W.  Carriger,  of  Sonoma,  contribu- 
ted a  paper  on 

NESTiNc;   OF   Hammond's  flycatcher. 

"One  of  my  most  interesting  ornithological  trips 
was  made  this  year,  and  from  June  S  to  16  I  was  with 
the  birds  of  El  Dorado  County,  Cal.  at  an  altitude 
of  3700  feet.  Among  the  birds  I  met  in  this  locality 
was  Hammond's  Flycatcher  and  I  was  fortunate 
enough  to  obtain  two  sets  of  their  eggs.  The  birds 
were  not  at  all  common  and  not  more  than  half  a 
dozen  were  seen. 

'■From  what  I  saw  of  them  they  were  not  unlike 
the  Western  Flycatcher  in  habits,  remaining  in  the 
trees  near  an  irrigating  ditch  and  frequently  uttering 
a  single  note  as  they  flew  from  limb  to  limb  or  after 
some  passing  insect.  I  had  seen  the  birds  on  several 
occasions  near  a  certain  place  and  on  June  14  while 
searching  for  nests  in  the  locality  I  found  my  first 
nest  of  this  little  flycatcher.  The  nest  was  in  a  some- 
what exposed  place  in  the  forest  in  a  small  manzanita 
tree  which  grew  near  a  large  pine.  It  was  about  five 
feet  from  the  ground,  in  a  triple  crotch  near  the  cen- 
ter of  the  tree,  and  at  that  date  contained  two  fresh 
eggs.  No  birds  were  seen  about  the  nest,  but  next 
day  I  looked  at  it  and  found  three  eggs  and  could 
hear  the  bird  chirping  in  a  tree  near  by.  The  nest 
was  of  light  grayish  bark  or  wood  strips  and  light- 
colored  grass,  giving  a  very  light-colored  grayish  ap- 
pearance.     It  was  neatly   lined   with   reddish-colored 


roots  and  a  few  feathers.  The  nest  with  female  par- 
ent was  collected  on  June  20,  when  it  contained  four 
slightly  incubated  eggs. 

"On  June  15  while  walking  along  a  road  about  50 
yards  from  the  above  nest,  I  caught  sight  of  a  little 
bird  on  a  nest  about  20  feet  up  in  a  dogwood  tree. 
The  bird  remained  on  the  nest  until  I  was  within  a 
foot  of  it.  The  nest  contained  but  two  eggs,  but  as  I 
saw  they  were  incubated  I  decided  to  collect  them, 
and  on  the  next  day,  accompanied  by  C.  Barlow,  I 
collected  the  set.  As  the  bird  flew  from  the  nest  she 
was  secured,  and  Mr.  Barlow  photographed  the  nest 
and  eggs  in  the  tree  before  they  were  disturbed,  the 
illustration  showing  clearly  the  situation.  The  eggs 
were  about  four  days  incubated.  The  nest  was  sim- 
ilar to  the  first  but  com.posed  of  coarser  material 
with  several  pieces  of  cedar  bark  scattered  through 
it,  and  was  neatly  lined  with  feathers.  This  nest 
measured  as  follows  :  Inside  diameter,  2  inches  ;  out- 
side, about  3  inches;  inside  depth,  i^  inches;  out- 
side, 2 '4  inches.  The  eggs  of  the  set  are  much  alike, 
being  of  a  light  cream  color,  unspotted.  One  egg  in 
the  set  of  two  has  a  few  minute  specks  scattered  over 
the  surface.  The  birds  would  escape  the  notice  of 
the  casual  observer  and  it  is  only  by  accident  that 
one  might  run  across  a  nest." 

'After  the  Golden  Eagle,'  was  the  subject  of  a 
paper  by  C.  Barlow  and  which  will  appear  later  in 
The  Osprev.  W  Otto  Emerson  read  a  paper  re- 
cording the  capture  last  fall  of  a  specimen  of  Dtji- 
droica  palinarum  at  Pacific  Grove,  Cal.,  which  is  sup- 
posed to  be  the  first  record  of  this  species  in  Califor- 
nia. H.  R.  Taylor  humorously  entertained  the  meet- 
ing by  the  reading  of  a  collection  of  jokes,  based  upon 
real  and  imaginary  experiences  of  the  members,  and 
styled  The  Monthly  Turkey  Buzzard.'  It  showed 
Mr.  Taylors  vein  of  humor  at  its  best,  and  the  next 
number  is  awaited  with  interest,  although  he  an- 
nounced that  the  next  issue  would  be  published  in 
100  years  !  A  flash-light  photograph  and  smoker  con- 
cluded the  meeting. 

The  Northern  Division  meets  at  Stanford  Univer- 
sity, October  2. — C.  Bari;ow,  Sec'y. 


SOUTHERN    DIVISION. 

The  regular  monthly  meeting  was  held  August  28 
at  the  residence  of  F.  S.  Daggett  in  Pasadena.  The 
name  of  J.  Maurice  Hatch  of  Escondido  was  pro- 
posed, to  be  acted  upon  one  month  hence.  Lee 
Chambers  of  Santa  Monica  was  elected  to  active 
membership.  The  resolutions  adopted  by  the  North- 
ern Division  at  their  .\ugust  meeting,  regarding  the 
retiring  official  organ,  were  heartily  endorsed  by  vote. 
Mr.  W.  B.  Judson  presented  a  note  regarding  the 
unusual  abundance  of  dead  bodies  of  Dark-bodied 
Shearwaters  found  on  the  beaches  during  the  month 
of  August,  1897.  Se\eral  were  found  by  him  at  Santa 
Monica. 

The  Southern  Division  meets  September  25. — Hor- 
ace A    Ga^i.ord,  ^('('i'  SoKtJuTii  J)i-,'isioii. 


COOPER  ORNITHOLOGICAL  CLUB  NOTICE. 

Members  are  hereby  notified  that  owing  to  the 
suspension  of  'The  Nidologist,'  The  Osprey  has  been 
established  as  official  organ  of  the  Club,  and  that,  in 
accordance  with  the  constitution,  each  member  is  re- 
quired to  be  a  paid-up  subscriber  of  said  official  or- 
gan in  order  to  insure  his  recei\ing  the  monthly  pro- 
ceeding. You  are  therefore  requested  to  remit  $1  to 
The  Osprey  as  annual  Club  dues,  at  your  early  con- 
venience, if  you  are  not  already  enrolled  as  a  sub- 
scriber. Respectfully,  C.  Barlow, 

Siuretary  A'cr/I/rrii  /)i''isioii  mid  Cliihtit-largi'. 
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Fac-siiiii)c  Letter  fnun  Ainlubuii  to  Prince  Bonaparte  in  1833.     Slisluly  reduced. 
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FHICA  is  certainly  the  land  of  birds,  and 
never  was  I  more  thoroughly  im- 
pressed with  this  fact  than  during 
m\  last  journes  through  So- 
maliland.  The  feathered 
tribes  fairly  swarmed,  from 
the  lordly  eagle,  at  whose  ad- 
\ent.  as  in  other  lands,  all 
winged  creatures  respectfully 
retired,  to  the  restless  Sun- 
birds,  in  their  livery  irides- 
cent with  purple  and  gold,  flashing  like  rainbow- 
meteors  amid  the  deep  green  foliage.  In  every  place 
throughout  our  long  journey  birds  gladdened  the 
landscape  with  their  presence,  and  decorated  the  for- 
est with  their  variegated  plumage.  Yet  one  thing  was 
lacking,  for  with  all  this  active  life  of  fairy  creatures 
there  was  the  absence  of  melody  and  song.  Few 
.\frican  birds  possess  the  gift  with  which  some  of 
their  plainer  brethren  in  other  lands  are  so  richly 
endowed,  and  harsh  strident  voices  res(^unded  on 
every  side.  The  power  of  some  of  these  bird  throats 
was  extraordinars .  and  J  remember  once  watching 
the  movements  of  a  little  black  bird  not  much  longer 
than  my  finger,  when  suddenly  he  ran  out  to  the  end 
of  a  twig  and  uttered  a  cry  that  in  its  disagreeable 
tone  and  volume  of  sound  would  have  been  creditable 
to  a  fog  horn  Where  he  kept  all  that  noise  pent  up 
was  a  marvel,  but  it  did  not  seem  to  incommode  him 
in  the  least  to  carry  it  al)out,  nor  was  he  any  smaller 
after  he  had  gotten  rid  of  it. 

The  tameness  of  all  these  feathered  creatures 
caused  surprise,  and  it  never  seemed  to  occur  to  them 
that  man  was  an  enemy.  And  strange  as  it  may  ap- 
pear to  us,  this  was  really  a  happy  fact,  for  the  na- 
tives never  kill  a  bird,  not  even  those  belonging  to 
the  I'crdiiidii  or  Partridge  group,  which  are  good 
for  food.  No  murderous  collectors,  intent  upon  the 
slaughter  of  the  last  survivmg  bird  to  decorate  (?) 
with  its  feathers  some  woman's  hat,  has  ever  invaded 
the  land,  and  I  am  glad  to  think  it  will  be  a  long 
while  before  he  does,  for  in  these  days  while  he  is 
hunting  birds  there  are  both  two-footed  and  four- 
footed  animals  that  will  hunt  him,  so  the  risk  may  be 


regarded  as  greater  than  any  probable  profit,  and  the 
birds  are  left  in  peace. 

The  natives  would  wonder  win  we  took  so  much 
pains  with  the  few  birds  we  killed  and  could  not  un- 
derstand our  interest  in  them.  To  them  all  the  great 
variety  of  feathered  forms  constanth  in  view,  were 
only  'birds,'  and  that  expressed  the  beginning  and 
end  of  the  whole  matter  and  was  not  worthy  of  farther 
attention. 

To  illustrate  the  tameness  exhibited  and  the  con- 
fidence in  man  shown  b}'  the  feathered  tribes  I  will 
cite  an  incident  observed  b\  me.  Some  meat  from 
one  of  the  animals  the  men  had  been  skinning  was 
thrown  outside  the  camp,  and  I  went  out  to  rest  in 
the  shade  near  by.  Soon  a  vulture  hovering  near 
espied  the  meat,  and  rapidly  descending  alighted  close 
by  and  walked  up  to  the  treasure-trove.  A  vulture 
cannot  make  any  unusual  motion  without  his  brethren 
perceive  it  and  hasten  to  investigate  the  cause,  and 
so  he  was  immediately  followed  by  others.  The  in- 
quisitive crows  then  began  to  arrive,  and  with  the 
impudence  of  the  race  the\  would  sidle  up  to  the 
vultures  and  steal  the  pieces  of  meat  the  large  birds 
had  torn  awav  from  the  bones.  New  arrivals  kept 
coming  to  the  feast  until  the  ground  was  covered 
with  active  struggling  forms.  Suddenly  a  shadow 
fell  upon  the  mass  of  birds,  and  heralded  b\  the 
sound  of  wings,  an  eagle  swooped  down  and  landed 
in  their  midst.  The  other  birds  recognized  their 
master  and  hurriedly  gave  way,  as  with  awkward 
hops  he  advanced  to  the  meat  and  began  to  tear  it 
apart.  He  was  soon  followed  by  a  number  of  other 
eagles  of  various  species  and  ages  which  entered  the 
circle  in  the  same  haughty  defiant  way.  The  vul- 
tures kept  aloof  as  did  a  number  of  hawks,  only  oc- 
casionally attempting  to  capture  a  bit  of  the  coveted 
repast:  the  crows  alone,  having  recovered  their  cour- 
age, daring  to  carry  on  their  pilfering  ways  even 
among  the  eagles  themselves.  Soon  there  must  have 
been  one  hundred  present  of  all  sorts,  and  all  this 
time  I  was  lying  on  the  grass,  in  full  view  not  six  feet 
awav  from  the  nearest  birds.  Occasionally  a  crow 
would  cock  his  head  on  one  side  and  scrutinize  me 
for  a  moment,  wondering  no  doubt  why  I  did  not  join 
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t  h  e  Sun-birds 
might,  on  a 
sm  all  scale, 
contest  its 
claim. 

This  attract- 
ive species  has 
the  head  and 
throat  shining 
with  metallic 
colors  of  green, 
purple  and  red 
while  the  under 
parts  are  a  bril- 
liant V  e  1 1  o  w, 
and  with  its 
1  o  n  K  cuneate 
iridescent 
br  on  z  e-h  u  ed 
in  the  feast,  nor  wear  feathers,  and  an  eagle  would  tail  spread  out  to  its  fullest  extent,  contrasting  in  the 
cease  from  his  occupation  of  tearing  flesh  and  give  bright  sunlight  with  the  metallic  blues  and  greens  of 
me  a  piercing  stare  that  seemed  to  look  me  through;  the  wings  and  back,  it  was  a  gorgeous  object  to  watch 
but  of  fear  none  was  shown,  and  the  entire  com-  as  it  floated  gracefully  in  the  forest  aisles.  By  nature 
munity  evidently  regarded  me  as  perfectly  harmless  jt  was  more  shy  than  the  other  birds,  as  if  it  knew  its 
and  only  worthy  of  an  occasional  glance.  A  gun  flred  brilliant  dress  made  it  an  object  coveted  by  all  ob 
some  distance  away  interrupted  the  proceedings  for  a  servers,  and  it  generally  kept  a  respectful  distance 
moment.  The  sky  was  hidden  behind  moving  wings  f,-om  intruders  on  its  domain,  and  rarel\  approached 
and  darting  forms  that  soared  and  circled   overhead,      the  vicinity  of  our  camps 
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until  fears  removed,  the  birds  settled  down  again  to 
continue  their  feast  and  I  left  them  squabbling  over 
choice  tid-bits.  Few  places  are  now  to  be  found  in 
this  world  of  ours  where  man's  murderous  ways  are 


The  other  species  remarkable  for  its  beauty  was  a 
near  relative  to  the  Satin  Bird,  and  was  as  trusting 
and  familiar  as  the  other  was  shy  and  retiring.  This 
was  the  White-eyed  Starling  with  a  dress  of  brilliant 


so  little  known  that  the  birds  regard  him  as  no  more  metallic  colors  of  greens,  blues  and  purples,  con- 
dangerous  than  one  of  themselves,  as  was  evidently  trasted  on  the  under  part  of  the  body  with  deep  red. 
the  case  here,  and  may  the  time  be  long  coming  be-  Ornithologists  called  it  S[^rco  siiprrlnis,  and  it  is  cer- 
fore  their  confidence  receives  a  rude  awakening.  tainly  a  superb  creature.      It   went  in   flocks,    had   a 

In  so  large  an  avi-fauna  as  is  possessed  by  this  land,      short   pleasing  song,    and   was  a   familiar    visitor    to 
birds  of  all  kinds  and  descriptions  are  to  be  met  with,      e\ery  camp,  coming  fearlessly  about  the  tents,  intent 
some   of    them  remarkable  for  beauty    of    plumage,      on  picking  up  morsels  of  food.      It  was  always  wel- 
while  others  attract  the  attention  by  an  apparent  ec-     come  and  made  a  pretty  picture  hopping  about  the 
centricity  of  form  or  habit.     Among  the  first  of  these,      sandy  ground  or  over  the  various  bundles  h  ing  about, 
two    species 
were  conspicu- 
ous, close  rela- 
tions    to  the 
Starling.     The 
first      was 
known  to  us  as 
the  'Satin  Bird' 
(  C o  s  III  o psariis 
reghis,  Shelley) 
andwasthe 
most    beautiful 
of  the  feathered 
area  t  u  r  e  s   we 
s  a  w     i  n     t  h  e 
conn  try  ,    al- 

though     per-  ~'  —  -— — 

haps    some    of  ustrk  iiks.      riioToGK.vrii   in    s(iM,\i.n.,\Mi.    .vi'RTcA. 
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stopping    to  look  one  over  with  much  curiosity,   its  were   characteristic  features  of    the  landscape,    and 

white  eyes  fairly  shining  with  peculiar    effect   from  were  usually  seen  flying  with  repeated  flappings  and 

the  midst  of  the  metallic   black-hued    feathers    that  sailings,  and  when  about  to  alight  would  lower  their 

covered  the  head.     A  white  band  crossed  the  breast  flight  before  reaching  the  desired  tree  and  then  rise 

separating  the  metallic  feathers  of  the  throat  and  the  in  a  graceful  curve  to  the  selected  perch, 

red  of  the  breast,  and  was  very  conspicuous.  In  the  family  Upupidic,  of  which  the   Hoopoo  is  a 

Many  other  species  there  were  of  handsome  plum-  familiar    representative,   were  two  species   which  at 

age,  and    it   was   noticeable    that   in   many  instances  times  were  eccentric  to  the  verge  of  lunacy.     One  an 

the  most  opposite  colors  were  brought   together  as  if  Irrisor,  with  a  red   bill,  (not  sufficiently  civilized  to 

to  enhance  the  contrast  and  make  it  more  startling  have    an    English    name,    though  Red  billed    Irrisor 

and  conspicuous.     Black  and  white  was  very  common  would  do  as  well  as  anything,)  a  black  bird  with  some 

varied   at  times  with    scarlet,  while  the  many  hues  metallic  gloss    set  off  by  the  bright  hued  bill,   and 

of  metallic  iridescence  would  be  scattered  amid  rich  which  went  in  flocks.     When  flying  they  were  gener- 

unchangeable  colors,  each  bringing  out  the  other  to  ally  silent,  but  chattered  vociferously  as  soon  as  they 

the  greatest  advantage.   Many  Sun-birds  flitted  among  alighted,  climbing  among  the  branches  and  diligently 

the  trees  and  bushes  arrayed  somewhat  like  our  own  seeking  insects  apparently,  and  while  so  engaged  as- 

hummingbirds,  but  unlike  them  possessing  both  me-  suming  all  manner  of  postures,  the  head  being  down 

tallic    and  non-metallic    colors  of  the  most  brilliant  as  often  as  up  and   the  back   more  frequently  turned 

kinds.      Some  of  these  little  gems  had  quite  a  sweet  towards  the  ground   than   to  the  sky.      The  bill  was 

song,    and   would  frequently  entertain   us   with   trills  slender  and  much  curved  and  seemed  well  suited  for 

and  warbles  in  a  low  key  that  was  very  pleasing.  prying    amid    the  divisions  of  the  bark  of  the  trees 

.\mong  the  eccentric  birds  were  the  Hornbills,  with  they    frequented.      The  other  went  by  the  name   of 

their  great  unwieldy  bills  that  made  them  appear  top-  '  Stinking  Crow, '  but  it  was  neither  a  crow,  nor  could 

heavy.     There  were  two  species  that  were  seen  every-  I  discover  any  particularly  disagreeable  odor  about 

where,  dressed  in  white  and  black,  and  which  drew  it.     It  was  a  handsome  and  graceful  species  and  the 

attention   to  themselves  by   their  loud   harsh  voices,  noisiest  bird  in   Somaliland,  which  is  saying  a  good 

The  bills,  which  were  shaped  like  a  sickle,  were  red  deal.      It  had  a  long  tail  with  a  generally  black  plum- 

in  one  species  and  yellow   in   the  others,  yLophoceros  age  and  metallic  lustre  on   the  head  and  throat,  and 

rryt/iror/iviii/uis,  Temm.    and  L.   flavirostris.   Rupp).  white  spots  on  wing  and  tail  making  it  very  conspic- 

The  habits  of  these  birds  are  very  similar,  and  as  is  uous  when  flying.      The  species  goes  in  flocks  up  to  a 

well   known,    when   the  hen   commences  to  incubate  dozen  individuals,   and   the  variety  of  notes  and  vol- 

her   eggs    in    the    hole   of    some   tree,    the  male  bird  ume  of  sound  a  flock  can  produce  when  the  birds  se- 

plasters  up  the  entrance  with   mud,  and  keeps  her  a  riously  pay  attention   to  the  business  requires  to  be 

prisoner  until  the  young  are  well  grown.     These  birds  heard  before  their  great  ability  to  make  a  racket  can 
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be  fully  appreciated.  1  have  been  fairh-  startled  at  uttering.  It  \v?i,s  the  first  songster  I  had  e\er  met 
times  where  a  number  of  the  birds  alighted  near  me  among  the  A'ly/'iii,  s,  and  it  seemed  a  curious  accom- 
unperceived,  and  suddenly  began  all  together  their  plishment  for  one  of  its  race  to  possess.  I  listened  to 
anvil  chorus  It  would  burst  out  without  warning  him  for  a  time,  and  then  brought  him  away  with  me. 
with  a  long,  rolling  intonation  impossible  to  describe  His  scientific  name  is  M,-Iii')nx  f^olioptcrits. 
by  letters,  as  if   an  arm\-  was  advancing,  armed  with  \'ultures  were  very  common   and    with  the  hyenas 

possessed  a  spe- 
cial CO  n  t  r  a  c  t 
for  cleaning 
the    land     of 
garbage    and 
unclean  ma  te- 
rial  generally. 
There    were 
m  a  n  s   species, 
perhaps   the 
most  common 
being  the    so- 
called  Egyptian 
X'ulture,    Neo- 
pliro)!    pcrciiop- 
/(■riis,    a    pure 
white    bird, 
when    adult, 
with      black 
staves   which    were  clattered   together,    and    again    it     wings.     Numbers  of  these  kept  continually  about  our 
sounded  like  the  metallic  ring  of  a  watchman's  rattle,      camp,  and  it  was  a  most  beautiful  sight  to  witness  a 
I  never  could  accustom  myself  to  believe  that  these     dozen  or  more  of  them  soaring  in  the  sk}-  in  the  heat 
uproarious    sounds    came  from  a  bird's  throat,    and     of  the  day,  their   white  plumage   tinted   by  the  sun's 
watched  them  as  they  flew  gracefully  by  with  the  re-     rays  with  the  faint  blush  of  the  rose  in  startling  con- 
spect  that  seemed  to  be  their  due,  as  being  possessed     trast  with  the  jet  black  wings. 

of  attributes  rather  more  potential   than   was  exactly  Another   splendid   vulture,    if  such   a   term   can   be 

right  or   proper.      The  name  by   which   this  bird    is     applied  to  these  unclean  though  useful  birds,  was  the 
known   to  naturalists  is   Rhincpomastus  muior.  and  it      /,„^/,„,,.,,/,,,  ,,,,1  pita  lis  as  it    appears    in    science.       It 

could  carry  it  easily  if  twice  as  long.  ■   u*  u         n  j  ^u      inru-»    u     j  j    \7   u  4^1 

■>  ■'  ^  might  be  called  the    White-headed    Vulture,   as  the 

Birds  of  prev   were  very  numerous,  and  as  I  ha\e        j    u     u  ^u     \.     a     ^\,-   \^  j   1 

'^     -  -'  adults  have  the  head,    thighs  and  lower  parts    pure 
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already  said,  wonderfully  tame.  Hawks  and  eagles 
never  thought  of  leaving  their  perches  as  we  rode  by, 
but  gazed  unconcernedly  at  us,  even  if  our  path  led 
us  immediately  beneath  them.  .Among  the  eagles 
especially  noticeable  was  the  'Bateleur,'  [Hr/oiarsns 
ecdtidatiis.)  with  rich  orange  bill  and  legs,  black 
plumage  and  red  back.  The  head  is  crested,  and 
large,  but  the  tail  is  so  short  that  he  appears,  espe- 
cially when  flying,  as  if  he  had  none  at  all,  and  looks 
not  unlike  a  great  bat  as  it  soars  overhead  at  a  vast 
height.  At  such  times  the  wings  are  rarely  flapped, 
and  the  under  side  being  white,  they  seem  almost 
transparent  as  the  sun  shines  upon  them,  aftording  a 
strong  contrast  to  the  black  body.     I  consider  it  alto- 


white,  in  striking  contrast  to  the  dark  lirown  and 
black  of  the  rest  of  the  plumage.  It  is  an  enormous 
bird  upon  the  wing,  the  spread  being  nearl)-  twice  that 
of  the  Egyptian  Vulture,  and  as  it  floated  majestically 
through  the  sky  its  movements  were  the  poetry  of 
motion.  Two  views  exhibit  these  great  birds  fairly 
well.  The  one  with  two  vultures  just  springing  into 
the  air  from  the  branches  of  a  dead  thorn  tree  was 
taken  at  Adadleh.  south  of  the  Golis  Kange.  Egyptian 
and  White-headed  N'ultures  can  be  seen  upon  the 
the  ground.  The  other  shows  two  of  the  large  vul- 
tures in  the  trees  with  several  of  their  satellites,  the 
crows,  below  them,  This  view  was  taken  on  the  Haud, 
a  waterless  tract  about  one  hundred  miles  wide  and 


gether  the  finest  eagle  in  Somaliland. 

Africa    possesses    many    wonderful    creatures,  and  several  hundred  long. 

perhaps  it  was  not  surprising  to  find  among  the  rapa-  "f  cour.se  as  we  penetrated   into  the  interior  of  the 

cious  birds  a  hawk  that  could  sing.       This  anomalous  '^'nd    we  saw  Ostriches  in   various  sized   flocks,    but 

feathered  being  was  seen  occasionally.      The  first  time  these  great  birds  were  too  wary   to  permit  us  to  get 

my  attention  was  called   to  it,    it   warbled  a  low  song  near  enough  to  use  the  camera.      But  sometimes  the 

on  the  limb  of  a  dead  tree  close  to  the  path  we  were  natives  have  some  partly  tamed  birds,  which  being 

traveling.      Its  voice  was  musical,  and  the  performer  hobbled  cannot  stray  far  from  the  villages.      We  met 

seemed  quite  to  enjoy  the  harmonious  sounds  he  was  three  such  birds  on  our  route  one  day,  and  the  ac- 
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companying   plate   is  the  result  of   a  snap-shot.      It  in    Africa  must  heartily  pray  an  abundant  appetite 

gives  a  fair  idea  of  the  aspect  of  the  country.  and  no  lack  of  snakes,  was  only  seen  once  ;  the  first 

Bustards  were  repeatedly  met  with,  one  species  es-  time,  however,   a  specimen   was  secured   in  Somali- 

pecially,    (Lop/iotis  gindiana,)    the  male  of  which  is  land. 

black  below,  fairly  pervades  the  country  about  loo  Many  other  species  of  birds  interesting  in  various 
miles  from  the  coast.  It  flew  very  like  a  duck  and  ways  were  seen  and  procured,  but  my  article  has  al- 
deceived  me  when  I  first  saw  it,  my  surprise  being  ready  passed  beyond  reasonable  dimensions,  and 
occasioned  not  so  much  at  seeing  a  duck  as  I  sup-  there  is  no  space  for  them.  Without  trying  to  make 
posed,  but  that  a  web-footed  bird  should  deliberately  a  collection,  I  brought  back  125  species  which  indi- 
seek  a  land  in  which  there  were  no  rivers,  and  where  cates  how  plentiful  the  birds  must  have  been  In 
the  only  water  obtainable  had  to  be  sought  in  holes  conclusion,  I  can  only  repeat  what  I  stated  at  the 
several  feet  below  the  surface.  But  on  capturing  a  commencement  of  this  paper,  that  the  particular 
specimen,  I  marvelled  no  longer,  for  of  course  it  had  portion  of  Africa  through  which  I  traveled  was  richer 
nothing  to  do  with  the  duck  tribe.  The  Great  Bustard  in  bird-life  than  was  any  other  land  on  the  globe  vis- 
was  met  with  occasionally  solemnly  stalking  over  the  ited  by  me.  Every  bush  and  tree  possessed  its  busy 
plains,  and  a  rifle  was  the  only  weapon  that  could  get  tenants  vying  with  each  other  in  brilliancy  of  dress, 
within  speaking  distance  of  it.  but  unlike  many  more  civilized  inhabitants  of  other 

The  Secretary-bird,  that    nondescript  whose  food  lands,   never  exceeding  the  limits    of   good    taste  in 

is  principally  serpents,  and  for  which  every  sojourner  their  costumes. 

MISSIONARY    WORK    FOR   ORNITHOLOGISTS. 
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WILLIAM    T.     HORNADAY. 

HIS  is  for  the  eyes  of  those  who  are  privileged     an  object  lesson  on  mice  and  rats.      The  lady  princi- 
to  roam  afield,  and  enjoy  nature  in  her  own     pal  of  that  particular  school  has  appealed  to  me  for 


delightful  haunts. 


Down  in  the 
lower  end  of 
the  city  of  New 
York,  where 
the  crowded 
tenements  and 
factories  fairly  swarm 
with  humanity,  where 
the  roar  and  dust  of 
traffic  never  ceases, 
there  dwell  thousands 
of  children  who  in  all 
their  narrow  lives 
have  never  seen  a  wild 
bird,  nor  a  tree  nor  a 
blade  of  grass  save  in 
City  Hall  Park  or  Bat- 
tery Park.  Thou- 
sands of  them  have 
never  been  even  to 
Central  Park,  "for 
that  costs  ten  cents  ; 
and  ten  cents  will  buy 
two  loaves  of  bread  !" 


suggestions  which  will    make    it  possible  for  her  to 
obtain  some    bird    specimens  for    use   in  the 
class  rooms. 

school    funds  there  is  not    a  dollar 
available  which    can  be   devoted  to 
the  purchase  of  natural  history  spec- 
imens.    Fortunately,  however,  the 
ijects  most  needed  are  such  as 
collectors  find  unsalable,  and 
often  throw  away.      The 
il    needs  ohi   bird 
ins,  such    as  are 
fit  for  the  ash 
barrel,   which 
the   children 
can    handle, 
and  examine 
at   all    points, 
and    use  until 
they    are  worn 
out       Any  skin 
that    has    feet, 
wings, head  and 
tail  will  help  to 
fill    this    want. 
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In  one  public  school  with  which  I  am  acquainted,  Have  not  some  of  our  ornithologists  some  old  skms 
there  are  730  pupils,  ranging  in  age  from  5  to  15  which  they  are  willing  to  give  to  this  school,  m  a  mis- 
years,  who  are  literally  stretching  forth  eager  hands  sionary  spirit,  provided  the  cost  of  transportation  is 
for  knowledge  of  the  beautiful  nature  that  lives  in  met  at  this  end  of  the  line?  If  any  reader  of  The  Os- 
the  outer  world,  but  is  never  seen  by  them.  The  prey  has  any  such  specimens,  I  beg  him  to  communi- 
eagerness  with  which  they  study  siugle  feathers  of  cate  with  me  without  delay.  Let  no  one  fear  that  the 
our  common  birds,  and  leaves,  and  seeds,  and  ofifers  will  be  too  numerous,  or  that  too  many  of  the 
bunches  of  grass,  is  really  pathetic.  Last  week  a  avian  orders  will  be  represented  by  them.  All  gifts 
dead  mouse,  which  was  brought  to  school  ' '  to  scare  will  be  acknowledged  in  The  Osprey.  Address  corres- 
the  girls"  was  siezed  upon  and  at  once  turned  into  pondence  toW.  T.  Hornaday,  169  Wall  St.,  New  \ork. 
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BIRDS   OF    THE    SAN    BERNARDINO    MOUNTAINS. 

K.     J.     ILI.INliWORTH,     CI.AKEMONT,     CAL. 

I    FIRST    visited    the    San    Bernardino    Mountains  crackers  were  abundant.       They    would  go   about   in 

during    Nov  ,    '93.      The   fauna    was   almost    en-  great  flocks,  feeding   upon   the  nuts.      They   were  so 

tirely  new   to   nie   at    that    time,    as  I  had   never  abundant  that    the   other   birds   were  scarce.      They 

before  visited   the   higher   mountains       Only    an   en-  seemed  to  frighten  the  other  birds  off   the  mountain, 

thusiast  can  appreciate  the  pleasure   one  experiences  In    October  '95   Pinyon   Jays  began  coming  into  the 

upon  arriving  in  such  a  locality  ;   new  specimens  are  mountains  in  great  flocks,  much   as  the    Nutcrackers 


to  be  found  on 
every  side.  P3very 
specimen  brings  a 
thrill  of  new  life. 

The  first  bird 
that  attracted  my 
attention  as  we 
neared  t  h  e  pines 
was  the  California 
Woodpecker.  The 
bark  of  all  the 
larger  pines  was  a 
network  of  holes, 
each  of  which  had 
an  acorn  tig  h  1 1  y 
fitted  into  it.  The 
California  Wood- 
peckers were  busy 
storing  up  their 
winter's  supply  cf 
food.  I  watched 
them  for  hours, 
while  they  were  at 
w  o  r  k  .  T  hey 

seemed  to  work 
two  and  sometimes 
three  together. 
One  of  them  would 
bring  an  acorn  in 
its  beak  and  try  to 
fit  it  into  the  newly 
ch  i  s  e  1  e  d  hole. 
When  the  hole  was 
found    to    be   too 


A    NEST    OF    THE    CACTUS    WREN. 

l>HOTOGK.^FH     HV    THKODORK    U.     HIRD.     1<I\  KKSIOK.    CAL. 


had  done  the  year 
before.  They  re- 
mained all  winter 
feeding  upon  the 
pine  nuts.  In  the 
fall  of  '96  the 
mountains  were 
filled  with  Lewis' 
Wood  peckers. 
They  were  as 
abundant  as  the 
Nutcrackers  and 
I'inyon  jays  had 
been  i  n  the  two 
previous  years. 
Not  a  Nutcracker 
or  a  I'inyonjay  was 
to  be  found  on  the 
mountain  how- 
ever. The  Lewis' 
Woodpeckers  held 
complete  posses- 
sion ;  they  even 
drove  the  Califor- 
nia Woodpeckers 
away.  They 
seemed  to  pick  up 
the  habit  of  storing 
acorns  from  the 
California  Wood- 
peckers, for  as 
soon  as  they  ar- 
rived they  began 
putting    acorns   in 


small  the  acorn  was  taken  out  and  the  hole  enlarged,  the  bark  of  the  pines  using  the  holes  which  had  been 

Sometimes  several  trials  were  made  before  the  acorn  made  in  previous  years.     They   made  no  new  holes 

could  be  driven   in   flush  with  the  bark.      The)-  are  but    just  put   the  acorns    into   any    that    were    large 

put  in  so  nicely  that  the  squirrels  have  no  chance   at  enough        They  showed  that   thev   were  not  skilled  in 

them       When  the  snow  is  several  feet  deep  upon  the  storing  the  acorns,  for  the  squirrels  could  have  pulled 

ground  the  woodpeckers  begin  eating  the  stored  nuts,  almost  any  of   them  out   with   their  claws.      Such   a 

by  digging  out  the  ends.     It  seems  to  be  an  undecided  (juantitx     was    stored    however    that  the  supply   was 

question  whether  they  eat  the  acorns  or  only  the  in-  greater  than  the  demand. 

sects  which  grow  in  them.      From  my  observations  I  The  ISlue-fronted  Ja\s  also  have  this  habit  of  stor- 

am  convinced  that  they  live  upon  the  acorns.     I  have  ing  acorns  for  winter.      They  of  course  do  not  make 

shot  birds  during  the  winter  when   the  ground   was  holes  to   put   them    into,  as   their   beaks   are   unfitted 

covered  with   snow  and  always   found  the  stomachs  for  this  work.      They  put  the  acorns   into  the   cracks 

filled  with  broken   acorns.      However,  the  birds  may  and    crevices   of   dead   trees,    where    they   are   easily 

have  acquired  different  habits  in  other  localities  when  secured  by  the  squirrels  before   the  birds  are   ready 

the  acorn  weevils  were  abundant.  to   use  them        I'hese    |a)s  are  always   a])un(lant    in 

iUiring    the    fall    and    winter  of   '94   Clarke's   Nut-  the  ]Tine  bell        The)   like  to   remain   near  camp  and 
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are  always  on  the  lookout  for  any  food  that  is  thrown 
out.  They  are  quite  destructive  to  the  smaller  fruits 
of  the  mountain  ranches.  It  is  an  easy  matter  for 
them  to  swallow  a  cherr\'  whole  and  1  have  often 
seen  them  lea\ing  the  orchards  with  a  plum  in  their 
beak. 

The  White-headed  Woodpecker  is  quite  common 
all  the  year,  although  the\-  seem  more  abundant  in 
the  fall.  I  have  found  several  nests  of  young  during 
Jul)-.  The  nests  were  all  in  dead  trees  or  stumps 
and  from  eight  to  fifteen  feet  from  the  ground.  The 
young  were  almost  full  fledged  when  found.  This 
Woodpecker  feeds  largeh-  upon  wood-boring  insects 
and  hardly  ever  on  nuts. 

Nuttall's  and  Cabanis'  Woodpeckers  are  plentiful 
here  although  the  latter  is  more  abundant.  Both 
breed.  I  have  taken  full  grown  young  of  both 
species  in  early  July.  These  also  breed  in  the  can- 
yons of  the  lower  mountains,  where  they  are  found 
quite  plentiful  during  the  summer.  There  are  two 
Sapsuckers  found  here,  Williamson's  and  Red- 
breasted,  but  neither  is  very  plentiful  at  any  time. 
I  took  full  grown  young  of  both  species  about  the 
middle  of  July  1897.  Williamson's  is  quite  shy, 
generally  found  in  shaded  places  such  as  clumps  of 
trees  or  deep  canyons.  I  have  never  seen  more  than 
one  of  this  species  in  a  place.  They  are  not  known 
to  visit  the  orchards  or  do  any  damage  whatever  to 
the  mountain  ranches.  This  cannot  be  said  of  the 
Red-breasted,  for  he  drills  so  many  small  round  holes 
through  the  bark  of  the  apple  trees  that  serious  dam- 
age often  results  from  loss  of  sap. 

So  far  I  have  not  spoken  of  the  smaller  birds 
which  abound  in  this  region.  The  Mountain  Chica- 
dee  with  its  mournful  note  is  heard  on  e\ery  side. 
They  remain  throughout  the  year.  A  bird  that  re- 
sembles them  very  much  in  habit  and  general  ap- 
pearance is  the  Slender-billed  Nuthatch.  They  are 
quite  often  found  in  company  with  the  Chickadees. 
There  are  seldom  more  than  two  or  three  found  in  a 
place.      The   I'sgmy    Nuthatches  on   the  other   hand 


are  generally  found  in  flocks  of  thirty  or  forty  among 
the  taller  pines.  I  found  one  such  flock  on  the  very 
top  of  the  mountains  in  November  'gf>.  The  wind 
was  very  cold  and  the  place  so  desolate  that  other 
birds  had  retreated  down  the  side  of  the  mountain  to 
sheltered  nooks.  The  California  Brown  Creeper  is 
quite  rare  though  one  can  be  found  now  and  then 
throughout  the  year.  This  Creeper  is  .so  near  the 
color  of  the  pine  bark  that  it  is  quite  difficult  to  see, 
even  at  close  range. 

The  Pine  Siskin  is  common  in  flocks  during  the 
winter.  I  have  never  taken  them  in  summer  how- 
ever. Brobably  they  breed  in  some  other  locality. 
The  .Me.xican  Bluebirds  are  abundant  all  the  year, 
even  w  hen  the  snow  is  four  feet  deep  on  the  ground. 
They  breed  in  the  old  woodpecker  holes  in  the  dead 
pines.  They  often  go  into  these  holes  in  winter  for 
shelter.  The  Western  Robin  is  also  quite  common, 
breeding  in  oak  and  maple  trees.  The  Varied 
Thrush  was  plentiful  in  November  'g6  but  they  are 
not  known  to  breed  here. 

The  (jreen-tailed  Towhee  is  abundant  during  the 
summer.  They  breed  and  I  have  taken  young  in 
July  with  all  grades  of  plumage.  They  frequent 
brushy  places  such  as  clumps  of  buck-thorn  and 
scrub-oak.  Townsend's  Sparrow  is  found  throughout 
the  year,  frequently  in  company  with  the  Green- 
tailed  Towhees.  I  took  full  fledged  young  the  latter 
part  of  July  '97  but  have  never  found  them  abundant 
at  any  time.  Of  the  Flycatchers,  there  are  three 
species  which  are  common  in  summer,  the  OIi\e- 
sided.  Western  and  Say's.  They  all  breed  here  and 
go  down  the  mountain  as  winter  comes  on. 

Several  varieties  of  Warblers  visit  the  pines  during 
the  breeding  season  but  leave  the  mountains  before 
the  cold  weather  comes  on.  I  have  taken  .Vudubon's, 
Calaveras,  Lutescent,  Sonora  Yellow,  Black-throated 
Gray,  Hermit  and  Macgillivray's.  They  mingle  to- 
gether in  the  trees  and  within  an  hour  I  have  taken 
specimens  of  each  of  the  above  from  a  single  oak 
tree. 


THE    RUBY    KINGLET'S    CROWN. 


PROK.     F.     E.     S.ANFORD.     I. .A    <;R.ANr,E,     ILL. 


THK  Ruby-crowned  Kinglet  was  a  puzzle  to  me 
for  some  time.  According  to  the  l)ooks,  the 
male's  crown  has  a  partly  concealed  crest  of 
bright  scarlet  feathers;  the  female  has  "none."  It 
seemed  impossible  that  all  the  Kuby  Kinglets,  which 
are  fairly  abundant  here  in  October  and  April,  should 
be  females.  Yet  I  had  not  seen  the  scarlet  crest  more 
than  half  a  dozen  times,  altogether. 

Last  spring  the  mystery  was  cleared.  .\  Ruby 
was  feeding  in  a  pine  tree  near  my  window  ;  I 
watched  it  attentively  for  some  time,  and  as  usual 
could  not  see  even  the  suggestion  of  a  scarlet  crest. 
Suddenly  another  Ruby  flew  into  the  same  tree.  In 
a  moment  a  narrow  line  of  fiery   red  appeared  in  the 


middle  of  the  first  Ruby's  crown.  It  widened  :  and, 
as  the  other  bird,  which  was  also  a  male,  came  up  to 
settle  by  show  of  encounter  the  question  of  rights  in 
that  tree,  the  broad  red  stripe  straightened  up  into 
an  almost  perfect  imitation  of  an  Indian  brave  s  crest 
of  feather.s.  In  this  position  the  "white  base"  of 
each  feather  was  distinctly  visible,  looking  almost 
like  a  white  skull  within  the  circular  rim  of  flame. 
Rubies  were  unusuallv  plentiful  last  spring,  and  I 
saw  this  transformation  several  times.  From  m\- 
observation  before  and  since  this  incident.  I  have 
concluded  that  the  Ruby's  crest,  unlike  the  Golden- 
crown's,  is  reser\ed  frir  exhibitions  of  war  and 
lo\-e. 
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EDITORIAL    NOTES. 

Our  frontispiece  illustration  this  month  is  the  por- 
trait of  Prof.  Daniel  G.  Elliot,  the  Ne.stor  of  American 
Ornithologists  since  the  death  of  George  N.  Law- 
rence, and  one  of  the  most  eminent  Ornithologists 
now  living,  to  whom  a  position  in  the  foremost  rank 
has  long  been  conceded  by  common  consent.  Mr 
Elliott  is  best  known  by  his  numerous  large  and 
superbly  illustrated  monographic  works  on  various 
families  of  birds,  notably  of  the  Pittidu-  or  Ant 
Thrushes,  the  Pheasants,  the  Birds  of  Paradise,  the 
Hornbills,  etc. ;  and  among  other  works  is  his 
famous  monograph  of  the  FeUnia-  or  Cat  family,  with 
the  illustrations  by  John  Wolf,  whose  inimitable 
pencil  was  also  utilized  for  the  colored  plates  of 
many  of  Elliot's  birds.  His  '  New  and  Heretofore 
Unfigured  Birds  of  North  America,'  which  appeared 
in  two  folio  volumes,  is  another  of  his  classic  works  : 
and  his  technical  papers  in  various  scientific  periodi- 
cals of  Europe  and  this  country  are  very  numerous 
and  of  a  high  order  of  excellence.  Mr.  Elliot  is  a 
member  of  many  scientific  societies  at  home  and 
abroad,  and  has  received  more  decorations  from 
crowned  heads  of  Europe  than  all  other  American 
Ornithologists  put  together,  in  recognition  of  his 
magnificiently  illustrated  works.  He  is  one  of  the 
founders  and  ex-presidents  of  the  American  Ornitho- 
logists' Union.  His  latest  popular  work,  '  The  Shore 
Birds,'  has  had  a  gratifying  success,  and  is  now  being 
followed  by  a  companion  volume  on  the  game  birds, 
published  by  Francis  P.  Harper,  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Elliot  has  been  a  gentleman  of  means  and  leisure, 
who  has  resided  much  abroad,  but  lately  accepted 
the  position  of  Curator  of  Zoology  in  the  Field 
Columbian  Museum  of  Chicago. 

We  are  glad  to  herald  another  victory  for  the 
.Vudubon  Societies,  and  this  is  of  a  most  practical  na- 
ture .  a  leading  house  in  the  sale  of  millinery  in  Chi- 
cago has  advertised  that  it  will  hereafter  use  no  skins 
of  song-birds  for  millinery  purposes.  This  seems 
good  evidence  that  the  best  class  of  women,  those 
that  set  the  fashion,  are  not  calling  for  this  kind  of 
ornamentation.  It  is  said  that  as  a  result  of  the  best 
business  houses  decreasing  their  stocks  of  song-bird 


plumage,  the  show  windows  of  the  cheaper  stores 
are  fairly  loaded  down  with  this  class  of  goods.  But 
the  women  whose  tastes  do  not  require  the  forms  of 
mangled  song-birds  are  offered  an  ample  assort- 
ment in  the  feather  line;  the  feathers  of  the  most 
ordinary  Brahma  rooster  are  metamorphosed  into 
millinery  rainbows,  and  pigeons'  wings  are  made  to 
compete  with  the  most  gorgeous  plumage  of  the  Birds 
of  Paradise.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  there  is  still  a 
large  demand  for  the  aigrette,  despite  the  most 
strenuous  efforts  of  the  Audubon  Societies.  Experi- 
ments are  being  made  in  the  use  of  Indian  sea  grass 
for  artificial  aigrettes,  but.  as  yet,  with  no  complete 
success. 

With  the  kind  permission  of  Miss  M.  R.  Audubon, 
Dr.  Coues  has  transmitted  to  us  for  publication  in 
The  Osprey  an  interesting  letter  from  Audubon  to 
Bonaparte,  which  will  be  found  in  fac  simile  on  the 
first  page  of  this  month's  issue,  a  little  reduced  in 
size  from  the  original  now  in  Dr.  Coues'  possession. 
The  substance  of  the  letter  speaks  for  itself ;  the 
place  and  date,  "  New  York,  May  ist,  1833,"  appear 
below  the  signature,  which  is  a  fine  bold  autograph. 
Some  writing  upon  the  back  of  the  sheet,  which  we 
do  not  reproduce,  states  that  an  open  duplicate  of 
this  letter  has  been  sent  to  William  Cooper,  who, 
Audubon  hopes,  will  give  the  Prince  of  Musignano 
an  account  of  several  conversations  which  have  been 
held  on  the  latter's  account.  Letters  of  Audubon  are 
not  rare,  and  several  have  appeared  in  print  before ; 
but  we  can  hardly  recall  one  that  has  heretofore  been 
published  in  fac-simile.  The  Osprey's  eye  is  ever 
on  the  watch,  its  grasp  is  secure,  and  something  of 
special  interest  and  importance  will  be  found  in  its 
talons  every  month. 

In  his  forthcoming  book.  Following  the  Equator,' 
Mark  Twain  writes  of  the  vocal  powers  of  a  tropical 
bird.  With  a  seriousness  prompted  by  that  of  the 
author,  we  here  record  Mr.  Clemen's  'ornithological 
observations,'  which  emphasize  Prof.  Elliot's  descrip- 
tions :  "It  is  a  wild  place  and  lovely.  From  the 
woods  all  about  came  the  songs  of  birds,  among  them 
the  contributions  of  a  couple  of  birds  which  I  was 
not  acquainted  with — the  brain-fever  bird  and  the 
coppersmith.  The  song  of  the  brain-fever  demon 
starts  on  a  low  but  steadily  rising  key,  and  it  is  a 
spiral  twist  which  augments  in  intensity  and  severity 
with  each  added  spiral,  growing  sharper  and  sharper 
and  more  and  more  painful,  more  and  more  agoniz- 
ing, more  and  more  maddening,  intolerable,  unen- 
durable, as  it  bores  deeper  and  deeper  and  deeper 
into  the  listener's  brain,  until  at  last  the  brain-fever 
comes  as  a  relief  and  the  man  dies." 

The  Fifteenth  Annual  Congress  of  the  American 
Ornithologists'  Union  will  be  held  at  the  American 
Museum  of  Natural  History  in  New  York  city,  be- 
ginning on  the  evening  of  Monday,  November  8, 
1H97,  when  will  be  held  the  session  for  the  election 
of  officers  and  members  and  the  transaction  of  routine 
business.  The  following  three  days  will  be  given  to 
public  sessions  for  the  reading  and  discussion  of 
scientific  papers. 

The  Elliott  Coues'  Chapter  of  the  Agassiz  Associa- 
tion was  recently  established  at  Dorchester,  Mass., 
with  Mr.  Frank  J.  Birtwell  at  its  head.  The  first 
work  of  the  chapter  will  be  mostly  of  a  popular  na- 
ture, as  a  large  proportion  of  its  members  are  ladies 
not  as  yet  versed  in  the  science  of  birds.  We  wish 
the  Chapter  prosperity. 

We  trust  some  of  our  readers  will  co-operate  with 
Mr.  Hornaday  in  the  laudable  work  of  which  he 
writes  in  this  number.     When  a  busy  man  like  Mr 
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llornaday  can  spare  time  for  this  "missionary  work,  " 
surely,  many  ornithologists.  bus\'  and  otherwise,  will 
not  allow  him  to  do  it  all,  though  such  work  is  char- 
acteristic of  him 

The  editor  will  attend  tlii  A,  ( r.  U.  convention  in 
New  York  city  during  the  second  week  of  November. 
.\ny  mail  that  should  recei\e  his  immediate  attention 
should  be  plainl}-  marked  '  forward  '  -thus  marked  it 
will  be  remailed  to  the  New   \'nrk  address. 

Mr  J.  H  Clark  of  I'aterson,  N.  J.,  is  now  with  the 
National  Mexican  Mining  and  Developing  Company 
at  Kl  I'loma.  Sonora.  Mexico,  where  we  trust  the 
birds  will  receive  his  attention. 

The  range  of  the  Great  .-\uk  has  just  been  con- 
siderably extended  by  the  finding  of  bones  of  this 
species  in  Northern  Ireland  at  about  50*  N.  latitude. 

Mr.  Ci.  I).  Emerson  of  Denver,  Colo.,  will  attend 
the  Massachu.setts  Institute  of  Technology  in  Boston 
the  ensuing  year. 

Mr.  N.  R.  Christie  of  House  Junction,  Colo.,  re- 
turned Oct.  I  from  a  month's  outing-trip  into  Routt 
County. 


The  October  number  of  '  The  Museum  '  an  inter- 
esting magazine  devoted  to  natural  science,  puldished 
at  .41bion,  N.  \..  contains  the  portrait  of  Dr.  Theo- 
dore N.  Gill,  that  eminent  ornithologist  who  was 
recently  elected  I'resident  of  the  .\merican  Associa- 
tion for  the  .Advancement  of  Science. 

bulletin  No.  15  of  the  Wilson  Ornithological 
Chapter  of  the  Agassiz  .■\ssr)ciation  is  a  special  num- 
ber of  24  pages  and  two  maps,  devoted  to  a  paper  on 
'The  Oberlin  Summer  (irackle  Roost'  b\  F'rof. 
Lynds  Jones,  who  has  made  a  careful  study  of  a 
grackle  roost  in  the  college  campus  at  Oberlin.  Ohio. 
The  result  of  his  work  is  written  in  a  pleasing  style 
and  is  truK  a  treat  to  the  readers  of  the  '  Bulletin  . 

Dr.  Goue8'  Column. 


Recent  Literature. 


Reporl  on  the  Birds  Recorded  during  a  ','isil  to  the 
Islands  of  Santa  Bar/>ai-a,  San  .Vir/toAis  and  San 
Cleincnte,  in  tlie  Spring  of  iSgj.  By  Joseph  Grin- 
NELL.  Pasadena  (  Cal. )  Academy  of  Sciences.  Pub- 
lication No.  I. 

Mr.  Grinnell  is  well  known  as  an  active  worker  of 
Southern  California.  His  report  consists  of  full 
field  notes  on  the  varieties  of  birds  met  with  by  the 
exploring  party  to  these  islands,  and  deals  first  with 
the  land  birds  of  each  island  and  lastly  with  the 
water  birds  collectively.  Some  of  the  insular  forms 
may  become  separated  as  a  new  species  from  the 
mainland  forms  Eggs  of  several  rare  subspecies 
were  taken  and  an  adult  male  Magnolia  Warbler, 
l^endroita  iinidilosa ,  probably  the  first  California 
record,  was  taken  by  Mr.  Grinnell,  May  15,  on 
Santa  Barbara  Island.  The  report  is  neatly  and 
carefully  arranged  and  of  special  value  and  interest. 
The  party  was  sent  out  by  the  .Academy,  with  Mr. 
Grinnell  in  charge  of  the  expedition  and  he  gave 
especial  attention  to  the  ornithologv  and  entomology 
of  the  islands  ;  Horace  Gaylord  collected  mammals, 
and  Harry  Gaylord  and  James  Brittan  devoted  their 
time  to  archaeology.  —  D.  A.  C 

Ho7ii  lo  knoiv  the  Shore  Birds  (  LiiniioLc J  of  Nortli 
Ameriia.  By  Charles  B.  Cokv.  Boston.  Little, 
Brown  &  Co..  1^97. 

How  to  know  the  Shore  Birds'  will  not  be  ditfi- 
cult  for  any  one  who  has  in  hand  Mr.  Charles  B. 
Cory's  book  of  that  title,  including  clear  analytical 
tables  and  good  description  of  the  Liniitola  of  North 
.-Vmerica,  south  of  Greenland  and  .Alaska,  all  the 
species  being  grouped  according  to  size  and  color, 
and  illustrated  with  clear  figures,  b\  Mr  Edward 
Knobel,  of  the  most  diagnostic  points  of  each  species, 
as  well  as  numerous  full  length  portraits.  The  w^ork 
is  inexpensive,  and  should  prove  no  less  useful  than 
it  is  attractive. — E.  C. 

A  late  addition  to  Thk  Ospkev's  magazine  ex- 
change list  is  the  '  Forest  and  Stream  '  This  weekly 
holds  a  place  distincth-  above  anything  of  its  kind. 
It  is  edited  by  that  eminent  ornithologist.  Dr.  George 
Bird  Cirinnell,  and  published  in  New  York  at  $4  per 
year. 


The  bibliography  of  ornithology  is  a  subject  which 
occupied  me  for  several   years,  in   the  seventies,  and 
upon    which     1    expended    an    enormous    amount    of 
labor,  mainly  with  my  own   pen.  with  comparatively 
little  ostensible  result.      In  18S0  I  had  published  four 
installments  of  my   intended  '  Universal  Bibliography 
of    Ornithology,'   these   being   a   few    thousand   titles 
relating   to  the  birds  of   North   and   South   America 
and  Great  Britain.      In  that  year  my  machinery   for 
doing    the    work    broke    down,    and    I   found    myself 
amidst  the  debris  of  the  great  plan  I  had  projected 
or  partially  accomplished,  with  many  thousand  man- 
uscript titles  on   hand,  and  no  prospect  of  their  ever 
seeing  the  light.      What  I  had  been  able  to  do  was  to 
set  the  highwater  mark   of  excellence  in   such  work, 
and  make  a  model  for  the  bibliographer  of  the  future, 
in    those    small    portions   of   the   whole    undertaking 
which  appeared  in  print     It  was  not  only  good  work, 
but  also  extremely   useful   and  sorely  needed  ;  and   I 
think    I    never   did   anything   else   in   my   life    which 
brought  me  such  hearty  praise    "in  mouths  of  wisest 
censure" — immediate   and  almost   universal  recogni- 
tion, at  home  and   abroad,   from  ornithologists  who 
knew   that    bibliography    was   a   necessary   nuisance, 
and  a  horrible  drudgery   that  no  mere  drudge  could 
perform.      It  takes  a  sort  of  an  inspired  idiot  to  be  a 
good  bibliographer,  and  his  inspiration  is  as  danger- 
ous a  gift  as  the  appetite  of  the  gambler  or  dipso- 
maniac— it  grows  with  what  it  feeds  upon,  and  finally 
possesses   its    victim    like  any    other  invincible   vice. 
Perhaps  it  is  lucky  for  me  that  I  was  forcibly  divorced 
from    my   bibliographical    mania  :    at   any  rate,  years 
have  cured  me  of  the  habit,  and  I   shall  never  agam 
be  spell-bound  in  that  way.      But  m\    own  cure  need 
not  and  will  not  deter  others  from  trying  bibliography 
for  themselves  :  we  must  all  buy  our  experiences,  and 
are    lucky    if    we  do   not    pay   too   dearly    for    them. 
.After  all  these  years,  during  which  the  vast  accumu- 
lation of  unpublished  titles  slept  on    my   hands,  and 
during  which  I   abandoned   all  hope  of  their   utiliza- 
tion.    I   have    just    sent   to   a   gentleman    in   England 
evervthing  I   own   in   manuscript   relating   to   British 
birds,  for   the  preparation   of  a   new   and   up-to-date 
edition  of  that  portion  of  my  published  bibliography 
I    trust  he  does  not  enter  upon   his  bibliographical 
travail  with   too  light   a   heart — if  he   does,  may   the 
Nemesis   who    overrules   us    all    have   mercy   on    his 
bibliographical  soul  I      This  raises  another  question, 
which  may  be  put  in   this   way  :      Where   is  the  man 
who   will    undertake   to   bring    my    North    American 
Bibliography  up-to-date :"     The  field  is  white  to  the 
harvesting  of  a  splendid  crop  of  titles  of  books  and 
papers    published    on    the    birds   of    North    America 
since  my  scythe  has  been  rusting  ;  and  on  the  basis  of 
what  I  garnered  years  ago  any  aspirant  for  fame  who 
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has  the  requisite  qualifications  and  is  not  afraid  of 
hard  work  can  erect  a  monument  more  lasting  than 
brass.  Among  the  requisite  qualifications  may  be 
reckoned  more  zeal  than  discretion,  youth,  health, 
strength,  staying  powers,  unlimited  time  at  com- 
mand, and  access  to  the  foci  of  ornithological  litera- 
ture in  some  large  eastern  city.  All  my  material, 
both  published  and  unpublished,  shall  be  at  the  ser- 
vice of  any  such  individual,  with  any  such  oppor- 
tunities, and  any  such  appetite  for  bibliographical 
immortality  ;  I  will  even  throw  my  blessing  into  the 
bargain.  What  do  I  hear  in  answer  to  this  adver- 
tisement :  "Wanted — A  competent  bibliographer  of 
North  American  ornithology  "? —E.  C. 


General  Notes. 


THE  AMERICAN   OSPREY  AT  BRISTOL,  R.  I. 

The  accompanying  photograph  from  life  shows 
the  unifjue  manner  in  which  the  inhabitants  of 
Bristol,  R.  I.,  provide  suitable  sites  for  the  nests  of 
the  Osprey,   Pandioii  li.  riirolinusis. 

The  original  small  colony  of  Ospreys  nesting  at 
Bristol  in  the  sycamore  trees  has  been  slowly  en- 
larged by  the  erection  of  a  number  of  poles  at  the 
top  of  which  an  old  cart  wheel  is  placed. 

The  belief  is  that  the  presence  of  the  Osprey 
keeps  other  marauding  hawks  away  and  each  new 
pole  that  is  put  up  finds  a  speedy  tenant. 

The  English  Sparrows  build  invariably  in  the 
foundation  of  the  nests  and  the  small  bird  seen  on  a 
lower  twig  in  the  photograph  is  of  this  species.  The 
\oung  hawk  can  be  seen  above  the  nest's  edge  — 
Reginald  Heber  Howe,  Jr.,  /.ongnwcn/,  Brookliiic, 
Mass. 

THE    MYRTLE  WARBLER,    DENDROICA 
CORONAT.\,    IN    MISSOURI    IN   SUMMER. 

June  21,  1897,  while  on  an  ornithological  excur- 
sion to  the  Meramec  River,  20  miles  southwest  of  St. 
Louis,  Mo.,  and  following  a  swampy  tract  at  the 
foot  of  the  hills,  my  son  Otto  surprised  me  with  : 
"  Here  is  a  Yellow-rump!"  I  could  hardly  belie\e 
my  eyes,  but  there  was  no  mistake  :  it  was  a  male  in 
fine  dress,  singing  its  little  ditty  every  now  and  then, 
feeding  and  hopping  leisurely  in  the  lower  branches 
of  some  old  pine  and  black-oaks. 

We  watched  him  over  two  hours,  during  which 
time  he  remained  in  the  same  trees,  keeping  in  the 
lower  branches,  or  descending  to  the  rubbish  on  the 
ground. 

At  first  we  hoped  to  find  the  cause  of  his  strange 
attachment  to  the  locality,  but  nothing  could  be 
noticed  to  indicate  a  state  of  wedded  blessedness,  and 
a  subsequent  visit,  June  28,  failed  to  bring  him  to 
light  again.  What  induced  the  bird  to  be  so  far 
away  from  his  usual  breeding  grounds  at  this  time 
of  the  year,  will  remain  a  mystery  ;  in  time  his 
error  amounts  to  at  least  five  weeks,  and  in  space  to 
over  five  hundred  miles. — O.  W'idm.^nn,  Old  Orch- 
ard,  Mo. 

A  BROWN  CROW. 

On  the  i6th  of  September,  at  Blackball,  Ct., 
1  shot  a  brown  Crow.  The  color  was,  as  nearly 
as  I  can  remember,  grayish  brown  throughout,  with 
possibly  a  touch  of  light  rufous.  There  was  not  a 
black,  or  even  dark,  feather  among  the  plumage. 
Owing  to  a  combination  of  circumstances  I  was  un- 
able to  save  the  skin,  or  determine  the  sex.  The 
bird  was  not  quite  full-grown,  and  was  accompanied 


by  another  of  about  the  same  size  and  color,  as  well 
as  by  a  pure  black  indi\'idual  of  the  same  species. 
When  I  surprised  the  little  group,  all  of  them,  but  my 
victim  in  particular,  were  performing  a  curious 
dance,  sometime  hopping  in  a  circle  and  again  leap- 
ing six  inches  from  the  ground,  with  much  flapping 
of  wings  and  subdued  'cawing'.  Except  for  the 
plumage,  the  specimen  taken  was,  I  think,  normal — 
the  eyes,  I  noticed,  were  of  the  ordinary  shade. — 
Phillip  J.  McCook,  Hartford,  Ct. 

RECORDS  OF  THE  SAW-W^HET  OWL  AND 
GOLDEN-CROWNED  KINGLET. 

On  June  15,  1S97,  while  searching  for  warblers' 
nests  far  up  the  valley  of  Block  River,  I  found  in  the 
big  timber  bordering  the  stream,  a  nest  of  the  Saw- 
whet  Owl  containing  four  young.  They  were  in 
what  had  probably  been  a  Flicker's  home,  25  feet  up 
in  a  big  beech  stub.  The  mother  bird  was  at  home 
and  very  angry  at  my  visit,  flying  around  near  me 
snapping  her  bill  and  uttering  a  very  peculiar  note — 
impossible  for  me  to  describe  on  paper. 

Mr.  Haines'  articles  on  the  Kinglets  published  in 
recent  numbers  of  The  Osprey  leads  me  to  mention 
the  fact  that  on  June  23,  1897,  I  saw  and  watched  a 
long  time  a  single  Golden-crowned  Kinglet  in  a  patch 
of  spruces  just  below  the  summit  on  Round  Moun- 
tain in  this  town. — Benj.'Mviin  Ho.^g,  Sfeplwiitown, 
Nno    Yort'. 

BLUEBIRDS. 

C)n  the  morning  of  Aug  29,  a  little  after  sunrise, 
as  I  stood  in  the  open  air  enjoying  its  freshness, 
there  were  borne  to  my  ears  the  old  familiar,  sweet 
notes  of  the  Bluebird.  I  looked  upward,  and  there 
saw  a  flock  of  14  coming  from  a  north-easterly  direc- 
tion. A  few  moments  later  a  flock  of  five  passed 
over,  and  this  was  followed  by  five  more  ;  then  a 
single  bird  brought  up  the  rear.  These  are  the  first 
Bluebirds  I  have  seen  or  heard  in  this  section  since 
the  spring  of  1894  when  a  few  of  them  nested  here 
in  the  old  accustomed  places'. — Ch.arles  Sloan 
REin,    Walhalla,   S.   C. 


AN   ACROBATIC   KINGBIRD. 

While  watching  a  pair  of  Kingbirds  at  their  nest 
in  a  pear  tree,  June  17,  1896,  I  saw  one  of  them  start 
for  a  Turkey  Buzzard  as  it  flew  past,  and  after  a 
short  chase  it  caught  on  to  the  feathers  in  the  Buz- 
zards back  and  maintaining  its  position  rode  for 
about  50  feet  the  Buzzard  in  the  meantime  turning 
from  side  to  side  in  its  endeavors  to  free  itself  from 
its  rider.  Later  in  the  day  I  saw  it  repeat  the  per- 
formance. A  friend  of  mine  tells  me  of  a  similar 
case  where  a  Red-winged  Blackbird  rode  on  the  back 
of  a  Red-tailed  Hawk. — Wm.  H.  Fisher,  Raltiuiore. 
Md. 

Correspondence. 


EuiTOR  OK  The  Osprey  : 

Dear  Sir  :  I  have  read  with  the  greatest  pleasure 
and  profit  the  charming  book  'Citizen  Bird'.  I 
have  followed  L^ncle  Roy  and  the  children  in  all 
their  walks  and  talks,  and  wished  that  the  book  were 
twice  as  long  as  it  is.  Mr.  Fuertes'  illustrations  are 
superb.  I  particularly  admire  the  skill  with  which 
the  authors  have  introduced  in  the  course  of  the 
story,  in  the  most  natural  manner,  the  natural 
sequence  of  orders,   beginning  for  obvious   reasons 
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with  the  F<isst-;-rs.  There  occurred  to  me  as  I  read 
through  this  fascinating  work,  a  few  questions  which 
I  will  submit : 

1.  Would  it  not  assist  the  young  reader  in  study- 
ing the  range  of  species,  if  he  knew  where  the  scene 
were  laid?     He  is  told  nowhere,  except  by  inference 

2.  Is  it  right  for  a  Swift  to  alight  on  a  telegraph 
wire,  as  it  is  said  to  do  on  page  5?  The  other  birds 
all  act  in  a  natural  manner,  in  joining  the  group. 

3.  The  American  Goldfinch,  on  page  213,  is  said 
to  utter  its  flight-call  "on  every  down-grade  curve." 
Is  it  not  a  well-known 

fact  that  this  is 
done  only  on  the  up- 
ward  curve?     I  have 

been    observing    this  -^ 

carefully  all  sum- 
mer. 

4.  On  page  295,  the 
young  Hummingbird 
is  said  to  put  its  bill 
into  the  beak  of  the 
old  bird  while  feed- 
ing; and,  on  page  313, 
the  young  F^licker  is 
said  feed  in  the  same 
wa)  .  Is  it  not  estab- 
lished beyond  a  doubt 
by  Mr.  William  Brew- 
ster and  others  that  in 
the  case  of  the  Flicker 
the  old  bird  inserts  its 
bill  into  the  throat  of 
the  young  bird,  and  is 
not  this  also  equally 
proved  in  the  case  of 
the  Hummer? — Wal- 
ter Deane,  C/i ///- 
/iridgY,  Mass. 

[i.  The  scene  is  set 
in  Southern  New  Eng- 
land, not  far  from  New 
York,  but  purposely 
left   a  little  indefinite. 

2.  Perhaps  there 
was  a  chimney  close 
by  for  the  Swift  to  set- 
tle on  I  At  any  rate, 
the  book  does  not  say 
the  bird  alighted  on 
the  wire — simply  that 
it  "joined  the  group.  " 

3.  See  Chapman's 
Handbook,  p.  2S7. 

4.  This  is  an  error  that  will  be  corrected  in  future 
editions.  I  marked  it  for  attention  on  the  proofs, 
but  by  some  oversight  it  escaped  correction. — E.  C] 
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A  CRITICISM. 

In  The  C)si're\  for  September  appears  an  article 
entitled  '  A  Trip  to  Assiniboia,'  by  Mr.  E.  Arnold,  to 
which  1  feel  in  duty  bound  to  reply  as  briefly  as 
possible. 

Mr.  Arnold  speaks  of  taking  sets  of  Richardson's 
Merlin's  eggs  as  though  the\-  were  as  common  as 
Sparrow  Hawk's,  but  gives  no  particulars  as  to 
locality  and  date,  or  whether  the  parents  were 
secured  :  without  which  data  it  is  impossible  to  deter- 
mine the  '  sets. '  He  also  states  that  all  the  nests  were 
open  ones,  built  by  the  birds  in  maple  trees. 

Personally  I  know  of  two  authentic  sets  of  these 
extremely  rare  eggs,  both  of  which  were  taken  from 
holes  in  Poplars,  there  being  practically  no  nest,  the 


eggs  lying  on  the  rubbish  at  the  bottom  of  the  hole. 
On  July  22.  1895,  1  took  5  downy  young  of  Richard- 
son's Merlin  from  the  broken  top  of  a  black  Poplar, 
near  Calgary,  Alberta,  the  male  was  shot,  together 
with  three  of  the  young  can  be  seen  in  the  Museum 
of  the  Geological  Survey  of  Canada  at  Ottawa, 
Ontario. 

The  Maple  d(jes  not  grow  in  the  Canadian  North- 
west beyond  Fort  William  on  the  North  shore  of 
Lake  Superior. 

I  should   advise    Mr.    Arnold    not    to  make  public 

this  Assiniboian  lo- 
cality where  Richard- 
son's Merlin  is  said 
to  breed  so  abund- 
antly, for  if  he  does, 
collectors  will  rush 
there  next  season, 
and  sets  of  Fa  ho 
riiliardsoui  will  be  at 
a  premium.  —  (i.  I- . 
DippiE,     7'oii>iiti>,    Oii- 

llllio. 

OBITI'ARY. 

Louis  W.  IJrokaw 
died  at  Carmel.  Ind., 
Sept.  3,  after  a  five 
days'  illness  of  brain 
fever,  and  the  news  of 
his  death  will  be  read 
with  regret  by  his 
many  friends  in  or- 
nithology. Mr.  Bro- 
kaw  was  an  Associate 
Member  of  the  Amer- 
ican  Ornithologists' 
Union  and  an  active 
member  of  theC\)oper 
Ornithological  Club  of 
California,  with  which 
he  became  associated 
soon  after  its  organi- 
zation in  1S93. 

Mr.  Brokaw  for- 
merly resided  at  Sali- 
nas, Slontere}  County, 
("al.,  where  he  made 
many  careful  and  in- 
teresting observations 
on  the  birds  of  that 
locality.  Several  val- 
uable papers  were 
presented  by  him 
through  the  Cooper  Club  on  the  nidification  of  the 
California  I'ygmy  Owl.  Pygmy  Nuthatch  and  other 
species 

Mr.  Brokaw  was  in  all  respects  an  earnest,  exact 
and  conscientious  worker,  and  that  such  a  promising 
life  should  be  cut  short  is  a  matter  of  deep  regret  to 
his  manv  friends. — C.  Barlow. 


>fH^J 
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LIST  OF  THE  BIRDS  OF  MAINE. 

I  have  received  many  requests  for  the  '  List  of  the 
Birds  of  Maine'  which  I  am  unable  to  grant  because 
my  share  of  the  edition  is  exhausted.  Had  the  ap- 
plicants for  the  list  inclosed  stamps  in  their  letters  I 
would  have  been  happy  to  have  written  them  explain- 
ing matters,  but  as  it  is  I  must  decline  to  do  so  A  few 
copies  may  still  be  obtained  from  Prof  F.  L.  Har- 
vey. Uni\ersity  of  Maine,  Orono,  but  requests  for 
these  should  contain  5  cents  in  stamps  for  postage  on 
same. — Respectfully,  O.  W.  Knight. 
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Cooper  Ornitholoaical  Club. 

NOR  THEKX    DIVISION. 

The  Northern  Division  met  October  2  at  Stanford 
I'niversitv.  Notice  was  given  of  the  death  of  Louis 
W.  Brokaw  at  Carmel,  Ind.,  Sept.  j.  Mr.  Brokaw 
was  an  acti\e  member  of  the  Club,  ha\  ing  formerly 
resided  at  Salinas,  Cal.,  and  proper  resolutions  of 
respect  and  sympathy  were  adopted  by  the  club,  in 
his  memory  The  program  consisted  of  the  reading 
of  a  paper  from  the  Southern  Division  entitled 
•  Birds  of  the  San  Bernardino,  Mountains,'  by  I-".  J 
Illingworth.  R.  C.  McGregor  of  I'alo  Alto  then 
read  a  paper  entitled 

NEST  AND   EGCiS  OF  THE   SAN    HKNITO   SPAKROW. 

■'The  San  Benito  Islands,  three  in  number,  are 
situated  about  twenty  miles  west  of  Cerros  Island. 
The  two  largest  have  each  an  area  of  several  square 
miles  and  are  from  200  to  400  feet  high.  The  islands 
are  quite  dry  during  the  summer  season  For  nine 
mouths  almost  no  rain  falls,  while  the  porous  and 
rocky  character  of  the  soil  precludes  the  existence  of 
springs  or  the  formation  of  marshes  and  pools.  The 
flora  is  semi-desert  in  nature.  Several  species  of 
cacti  and  some  small  insular  plants  make  up  the 
vegetation,  there  being  nothing  which  attains  the 
size  of  a  shrub  or  tree.  Both  the  large  islands  are 
very  hilly  and  these  have  been  cut  up  by  the  heavy 
winter  rains.  The  gullies  so  formed  are  often  diffi- 
cult or  impossible  to  cross.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that 
the  home  of  A iiiiiifldrannts  sain  loruin  is  essentially 
different  from  that  of  any  of  the  salt  marsh  Am- 
iiiodraiin. 

"Among  the  resident  land  birds  may  be  recorded  : 
/■'(tlto  perii:;iiiiiis  lUin/inii,  Pandion  IiaU<cttts  carohii- 
ciisis,  Corws  corax  simui/iis,  Speotyto  citiiuiilaria 
livpogica,  OtiHoris  aplestris  pallida,  Calyptc  costic  and 
Cnrpodaciis  ii/cgri-oori.  Several  species  of  sea  birds 
such  as  petrels,  auklets,  oyster-catchers  and  gulls 
nest  in  burrows,  among  the  rocks  or  along  shore. 

"The  San  Benito  Sparrow  far  outnumbers  all 
other  land  birds  taken  together.  It  was  the  first  bird 
heard  singing  from  its  perch  on  an  ai^a-:'!  flower  stalk 
and  when  we  landed  it  was  found  over  the  entire 
island.  Considering  the  number  of  birds  that  we 
flushed  from  low  bushes  and  their  excited  behavior 
on  being  disturbed  it  was  evident  that  eggs  were 
being  incubated.  Mr.  H,  B.  Kaeding  deserves  the 
credit  of  discovering  the  first  nest  of  the  bird.  The 
nest  was  on  the  ground,  under  a  small  bush  and 
seemed  to  be  in  process  of  construction.  No  eggs 
were  deposited  during  our  stav.  On  March  30  I  saw 
a  sparrow  slip  ipiietly  out  of  a  I'viiiiiii  bush  and  fly 
about  twenty  feet  awa\-  where  it  sat  silently  watching 
me.  The  bush  was  small  and  so  isolated  from  all 
others  that  I  felt  confident  that  now  was  my  time  to 
find  the  eggs.  Most  of  the  birds  fly  out  of  such  large 
clumps  of  brush  that  it  is  a  hopeless  task  to  look  for 
the  nests  In  the  present  case,  howe\er,  there  was 
but  little  ground  to  examine  so  that  1  found  the  nest 
with  its  three  eggs  without  much  trouble.  Two 
days  later,  as  there  were  no  more  eggs,  I  took  the  nest 
and  contents. 

"The  nest  was  sunken  level  with  the  ground, 
which  served  to  support  the  thin  walls.  The  outside 
is  of  large  grass  straws  while  the  lining  is  of  finer 
grass  and  a  few  feathers.  The  three  eggs  measure 
respectively  .83X.58,  .82x.r)i,  .Mix. 60.  They  were 
slightly  incubated.  They  are  well  marked  all  over 
with  flecks  and  blotches  of  umber  brown  on  a  ground 
color  of  faint  Ijluish  white.  One  egg  has  one  or  two 
blackish    hair    lines   on    the   large   end.      During  our 


second  visited  to  the  island  in  July  I  found  the  third 
nest  which  in  materials  and  situation  was  similar  to 
the  others. 

"  Aniinodrai/iits  saiiitoriiiii  was  provisionally  de- 
scribed by  Dr.  Coues  from  some  mummified  individ- 
uals In  the  Key,  3rd  edition,  p.  364,  he  gives  the 
habitat  as  '  Lower  California,  Gulf  Coast  and 
islands'.  The  species  is  restricted  to  the  San  Benito 
Islands  on  the  Pacific  Ocean  side  of  Lower  California 
and  there  is  no  reason  for  assigning  it  to  the  coast  of 
the  peninsula  It  remained  for  Mr.  Anthony  to 
secure  skins  of  this  bird  and  establish  its  habitat." 

Mr.  McGregor  exhibited  a  series  of  adults  and 
\oung  of  the  San  Benito  Sparrow  in  connection  with 
his  paper.  The  Northern  Division  meets  at  .Alameda 
Nov.  6  — C.  Barlow.  .V,v'i'. 


SOI    THICK N    DIVISION 

The  Southern  Division  met  at  the  home  of  V.  'V\'. 
()wen  at  fiarvanza,  Sept.  25,  with  ten  members 
present.  |.  Maurice  Hatch  was  elected  to  active 
membership.  The  Life  History  Committee  reported 
that  schedules  had  been  prepared  for  the  use  of  the 
committee  in  its  work  on  the  life  history  of  the  House 
P'inch  and  its  allies,  and  that  the  same  would  be  sent 
to  numerous  ornithologists.  On  motion  it  was  de- 
cided to  hold  the  October  meeting  at  'Wilson's  Peak 
in  the  Sierra  Madre  Mountains,  Oct.  30  and  31. 
'Birds  of  the  San  Bernardino  Mountains',  was  read 
by  the  author.  Mr.  F.  J.  Illingworth,  of  Claremont. 
—  H()R.\CE  A.  Gayi.ord,  St'i'v. 


Galitornia  Department. 


EOITEl)    IIV    DONALD    A.     COHEN,     ALAMEDA,    CAL. 

Mr.  Edmund  Heller,  of  Riverside,  has  done  con- 
siderable collecting  on  the  Colorado  Desert  this  past 
summer. 

Mr.  H.  W.  (\uriger  informs  us  of  his  intended 
trip  to  Alaska  next  spring  :  leaving  his  home  in 
Sonoma  the  last  of  September,  to  be  gone  to  the 
Trinity  County  gold  mines  we  are  told. 

Mr.  A  r.  Redington,  of  Santa  Barbara,  reports 
the  uncommon  sight,  of  frequent  occurrence  in  parts 
of  that  county  of  flocks  of  Callipcpla  valliiola  CVal- 
ley  Partridge)  feeding  among  the  piles  of  dry  kelp 
along  the  ocean  beach. 

Mr.  A  W.  Johnson,  of  I'pper  Lake  is  making  an 
extended  sojourn  in  England. 

Mr.  H.  C.  Johnson,  manager  of  the  pacific  coast 
branch  of  I'ope  Manufacturing  Co.,  is  preparing  to 
move  to  Springfield,  Mass.  to  accept  the  agency  at 
that  place. 

Mr.  'W.  O.  Emerson  and  the  California  editor  en- 
joyed a  drive  from  Hay  wards  to  Palo  Alto  to  attend 
the  Cooper  Club  meeting  at  Stanford  University. 
Specimens  for  skins  were  taken  along  the  road  and 
on  the  home  trip  next  day.  But  31  varieties  of  birds 
were  noted,  4  of  which  were  water  birds. 

The  shooting  season  opened  Oct.  i  under  the  State 
Law,  but  the  Alameda  and  San  Mateo  County  game 
wardens  gave  widespread  notice  that  it  would  be 
illegal  to  kill  Rail  before  the  15th  of  the  month. 
Cpon  the  advice  of  the  Alameda  County  District  At- 
torney many  parties  paid  no  attention  to  the  warning 
and  we  have  heard  of  no  interference  or  arrests  made 
by  game  wardens. 


THE    EXTIN'CT    LABRADOR    DUCK,     MALE    AND    FEMALE. 
Copyright.  1897,  bv  Charles  B.  Cory— From  '  How  to  Know  the  Ducks,  Geese  and  Swans. 
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RECENT    ACQUAINTANCES. 

PROF.     P.     M.     SILLOWAY,     ROODHOUSE,     ILL. 

HOllGH  the  ornithologist  Sparrow  ha.s  begun,  and  the  correspondence  to  the 
may  ramble  over  the  song  of  the  Indigo  Bunting  has  ceased,  the  perform- 
same  region  many  ance  drifts  into  a  counterpart  of  the  song  of  the 
times,  he  is  likely  to  find  Brown  Thrasher;  the  measures,  however,  are  less 
something  new  each  time  he  prolonged  and  varied.  The  Lark  Sparrow  seems  to 
seeks  to  deepen  his  friend-  repeat  its  notes  in  groups  of  threes,  and  six  or  seven 
ship  with  nature.  On  some  groups  constitute  the  characteristic  song,  the  whole 
days  the  birds  may  be  more  performance  being  executed  in  clear,  vibrant  tones 
'  vivacious,  or  the  observer's  and  with  more  volume  and  spirit  than  I  have  asso- 
mind  may  be  in  more  appreciative  ciated  with  the  singing  of  any  others  of  our  Spar- 
mood.  Now  and  then  the  birds  discover  traits  rows.  Indeed,  there  is  wonderful  variation  in  the 
seemingly  new,  and  sometimes  one  is  fortunate  in  trilling  of  this  woodland  vocalist;  and  the  mingling 
seeing  birds  of  rare  occurrence  in  his  neighborhood,  of  eloquent  outbursts  and  softly  uttered  phrases 
This  summer  I  heard  for  the  first  time  the  song  of  the  gives  the  singing  unwonted  interest  to  me  and  ren- 
Lark  Sparrow.  This  species  is  a  regular  resident  of  ders  it  expressive  of  sympathetic  emotion, 
this  region  in  summer,  yet  each  season  I  see  only  two  In  extending  my  acquaintance  with  Bell's  Vireo  I 
or  three  representatives  of  it.  Last  summer  I  found  was  unusually  fortunate  this  summer.  It  is  only  in 
my  first  nest  of  this  fine,  large  Sparrow.  Thus  little  patches  of  shrubbery  here  and  there  that  I  find  this 
by  little  we  add  to  our  knowledge  of  our  avian  diminutive  greenlet  in  this  region.  I  have  met  it  in 
friends,  and  we  are  fortunate  if  we  gain  one  new  fact  only  three  or  four  small  areas,  and  when  I  heard  its 
in  each  visit  to  the  haunts  of  our  feathered  neighbors,  emphatic,  hurried  song  I  immediately  accepted  the 
Along  the  border  of  a  wood  I  startled  a  Lark  Spar-  invitation  to  enter  its  tangled  domain.  Like  the 
row  from  the  path  ahead  of  me  down  the  slope  of  a  other  Vireos,  this  greenlet  prefers  the  shade  of  its 
mound.  Its  beautifully  decorated  tail,  with  its  secluded  haunts.  None  of  the  Viroes  sing  in  the  full 
bands  of  black  and  white,  attracted  my  attention  as  sunlight,  and  they  must  be  sought  in  the  dark  shelter 
the  bird  flew  from  me  and  alighted  upon  a  fencepost  of  the  foliage.  Bell's  Vireo  is  easily  found,  however, 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  ravine.  Perched  upon  if  the  bird-seeker  will  be  guided  into  its  haunts  by 
the  post,  the  sparrow  suffered  me  to  mount  the  in-  the  song  it  utters  so  nervously  ;  for  somewhere  in  the 
cline  toward  him  and  to  approach  within  ten  feet  of  tangle  from  which  its  song  issues  will  be  suspended 
him.  I  could  see  his  bright  chestnut  crown,  cleft  its  gossamer-thatched  tenement,  and  here  and  there 
by  a  point  of  white  running  up  to  the  middle  of  the  in  the  same  clump  of  bushes  it  flits  and  sings  through 
upper  forehead.  There  were  also  lines  of  white  the  day.  Led  by  the  earnest  exhortation  of  the  little 
radiating  from  the  bill  over  sides  of  the  head.  While  bush  dweller,  I  pushed  my  way  into  the  thicket,  re- 
examining this  bird,  my  attention  was  drawn  to  an  gardless  of  the  spines  and  prickles  which  defended 
unfamiliar  song  issuing  from  the  foliage  of  an  adja-  the  passages  into  the  stronghold  of  this  pigmy 
cent  tree.  Moving  nearer  the  place,  I  was  not  sur-  monarch  of  the  bush.  Crouching  among  the  un- 
prised  to  flush  two  more  Lark  Sparrows,  one  of  friendly  stems,  I  listened  to  the  "Quit,  oh  quit,  now 
which  alighted  upon  a  post  at  some  distance  and  quit,  why  can't  you  hear  ? "  of  the  restless  Vireo  and 
there  sang  repeatedly  to  my  gratification.  The  open-  was  afforded  several  opportunities  of  observing  its 
ing  notes  of  the  song  were  familiar,  and   I  immedi-  nervous  movements. 

ately  remarked  their  resemblance  to  the  song  of  the  Guided  by  experience,  I  had  little  difficulty  in  find- 
Indigo  Bunting,  though  they  seemed  to  me  to  lack  ing  the  dainty  habitation  of  the  Vireo.  It  was  swung 
the  full  force  and  spirit  of  the  best  summer  songs  of  in  a  drooping  fork  of  a  blackberry  shoot,  somewhat 
that    ornate    lyrist.     After  the  singing  of  the   Lark  less  than  two  feet  from  the  ground,  and  following  the 
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usual  architectural  style  of  the  vireos,  it  was  sus- 
pended by  the  brim.  It  was  made  of  grayish  weed 
fibers,  lined  with  fine  dried  grasses,  and  ornamented 
irregularly  with  flakes  of  white  gossamer.  It  had 
evidently  been  finished  only  recently,  as  it  contained 


THE    BLACK-THROATED    GREEN    WARBLER. 
(Two  males  above  and  female  below.) 

FROM    THE    PAINTING    BY    LOUIS   AGASSIZ    FUERTES. 

no  eggs.  A  week  later  I  rambled  to  the  haunts  of 
the  Vireo,  and  with  a  woman  and  a  little  boy  who 
wanted  to  see  a  bird's  nest,  cautiously  approached 
the  site  of  the  sheltered  home  and  gently  parted  the 
intervening  bushes.  The  mother  bird  was  at  home, 
and  upon  my  mind  there  was  impressed  a  pretty  pic- 
ture. She  crouched  lightly  in  her  woodsy  sitting- 
room  ;  but  not  caring  to  forsake  her  treasures  even 
at  our  intrusion,  she  turned  almost  upon  one  side 
and  remained  with  her  charge,  glancing  at  us  inquir- 
ingly over  her  shoulder,  in  a  position  very  similar  to 
that  of  a  quadruped  lying  upon  one  side  and  looking 
at  an  object  behind  it.  Small  as  the  nest  was,  she 
did  not  fill  the  cavity,  and  there  was  room  for  her  to 
turn  lightly  without  endangering  her  eggs.  Very 
attractive  indeed  was  this  wildwood  home,  pre- 
sided over  by  its  gentle,  half-hesitating  mistress, 
who  seemed   to   understand   that  we   meant   her  no 


harm  and  yet  who  dreaded  to  remain  in  the  presence 
of  inquisitive  strangers  standing  within  four  feet  of 
her  Presently  she  flitted  from  the  nest,  and  screened 
by  the  adjacent  foliage  she  uttered  her  characteristic 
scolding  note,  a  syllable  sounding  like  the  sound  of 
pa  in  the  word  pair,  the  syllable  being  repeated 
many  times  as  her  solicitude  increased.  Not 
caring  to  prolong  her  distress,  we  withdrew  from 
the  spot  and  left  her  in  undisturbed  possession 
of  her  home. 

On  a  recent  morning  I  formed  the  acquaint- 
ance of  the  little  Winter  Wren.  The  visitor  had 
taken  quarters  in  a  brush  heap  in  the  edge  of 
town,  and  when  I  chanced  to  call  upon  him  soon 
after  sunrise  he  was  humming  his  matutinal 
satisfaction  at  being  so  comfortably  circum- 
stanced. My  attention  was  drawn  to  the  per- 
former by  a  slender  thread  of  silvery  song,  seem- 
ingly from  a  voice  farther  away,  reminding  me 
of  the  crooning  of  the  Catbird  or  the  Brown 
Thrasher  late  in  summer.  The  musician  was 
restless,  for  the  song  came  from  one  part  of  the 
pile  and  then  from  another,  each  performance 
being  a  gush  of  subdued  ecstacy,  scarcely  audible 
to  the  eager  listener.  It  was  a  new  song  to  my 
ear,  and  one  of  the  finest  I  had  ever  heard  from 
any  feathered  soloist,  softly  sweet,  touching,  and 
sustained,  though  low  and  unaffected,  in  perfect 
harmony  with  the  browned  leaves  of  the  late 
October  vegetation. 

There  was  a  suggestiveness  about  it,  however, 
and  when  after  cautious  ogling  I  caught  sight  of 
the  diminutive  musician,  I  was  not  surprised  to 
see  a  Wren,  turning  to  right  and  left  and  whisk- 
ing his  short  tail  over  his  leaf-brown  back.    Turn- 
ing my  glass  upon   him  as  I  caught  glimpses  of 
him  through  the  interstices  of  twigs  and  leaves, 
I  could   note  the  line  of    dingy    white    running 
through  his  eye  and  ending  abruptly  back  of  the 
temple  or  ear.      The   surprising  feature    of  his 
singing  was  its  unaffected  execution,  for  never 
lifting  his  head  and  continuing  to  hop  here  and  there 
in   the  lower  story  of  the  heap,  he  repeatedly  uttered 
that   peal  of  silvery   song,    in  some  instances  singing 
five  seconds,    though   the  song    usually  lasted    about 
three  seconds.      When    perched  where  he  felt  hidden 
from  my  observation,  he  seemed  more  composed  and 
sang  with  greater    regularity,    uttering    from   five  to 
seven  songs  per  minute. 

This  particular  performer  was  a  most  impassioned 
songster,  for  in  the  execution  of  his  song  he  would 
crouch  and  expand  his  plumage  in  fluffy  disarrange- 
ment, turning  obliquely  to  right  or  left  or  moving 
sidewise  upon  his  perch,  even  lowering  his  head  in 
the  middle  of  those  rapturous  measures.  The  most 
peculiar  movement  of  his  delivery  was  the  vibrating 
of  his  tail,  for  it  seemed  to  me  that  every  note  was 
accompanied  by  a  movement  of  the  short  appendage, 
and  as  the  song  was  composed  chiefly  of  demi-semi- 
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quavers  in  continuous  flow,  the  performer  was  im-  from    the    pile    to  an  adjacent    hedge  and  fluttering 

pelled  to  move  his  tail  in  a  constant  quiver.     Indeed,  along  its  base,  scolding  sharply  several  times  in  the 

the  restlessness  of  the  tiny  musician  kept  me  moving  familiar  syllable  used  by  the  House  Wren,  and  upon 

to  keep  track  of  him,  and  I  was   forced   to  circle   the  my  continued  interest  in  his  movements,    he  entered 

brush  heap  many   times  in  making  my  observations,  another  pile,  where  he  remained  in  spite  of  my  scru- 

Once    when    I    became    too    inquisitive,    he    whirred  tiny. 

NESTING    OF  THE  OLIVE-SIDED    FLYCATCHER. 

CHESTER    BARLOW,    SANT--^    CLARA,    GAL. 
(Read  before  the  Cooper  Ornithological  Club,  July,  1897.) 

DUFiING  a  week's  vacation  in  the  Sierra  Nevada  open  hillside, — open  in  the  sense  of  being  but  slightly 

Mountains  this  year,  I  found  few  birds  which  timbered.      Deer   brush    and    manzanita    grew    com- 

interested  me  more  than  the  Olive-sided  Fly-  monly  all  about,    and   Black-throated  Gray  Warblers 

ca^ichev  (Coiiiopiis  doyi'iilis).    This  vivacious  little  Fly-  and  Thick-billed   Sparrows  were  the  most    common 

catcher  was  met  with  frequently  every  day,  its  weird,  species  in   this  patch,    but  the  nests  of    both  eluded 

ringing  note    resounding    through    the    woods.      Mr.  our  search. 

Carriger  and  myself  reached   the  mountains  on  June  The  first  Olive-sided  Flycatcher's  nest  found   was 

8,  and  were  located  at  the  picturesque  stage  station  of  by   Mr.  L.  E.  Taylor,    our  genial  and  obliging  host. 

Fyffe,    El    Dorado  County,  Cal.,  at  3700  feet  eleva-  While   in  an  open  clearing  which  was  bordered  by 

tion,    the  pine  forests  stretching  away  on  all  sides,  pines,  spruce  and   fir,   he  saw  a  Flycatcher  fly  to  a 

with  a  deep  canyon  close  at  hand.      During  our  daily  jjjjj]-,  ^f  ^  silver  fir  tree,  and  it  proved  to  be  the  male 

rambles  we  ranged  from  3500  to  3900  feet  altitude,  feeding  the  female  on  the  nest.     The  bird  remained 

and  the  Olive-sided   Flycatcher  was   common   at  all  ^^^  ^  ^^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  j^^^  ^^^  ^^^^      Perhaps  it  was 

the  charming  picturesqueness  of  the  spot  which  made 


times. 


Each    pair  of  birds  seems  to  have  a  range  of  its 


the  find  so  interesting.     The  clearing  was  on  a  hill- 


own,  and  one  of  the  pairs  can  be  heard   in   the  same 

,        r^     ^    -1  c-  V.1  4  ■         t   u-  A       side  and  bordered  by   tall,    stately   trees,    while    the 

locality  daily.        Frequently  separate  pairs  of   birds  •'  ■' 

will  be  found  only  a  few  hundred  yards  apart  in  the  ground  was  thickly  carpeted  with  the  pretty  white- 
woods.  They  seem  to  favor  the  open  hillsides  where  flowered  mossy  weed  Cliamcebatia  foliolosa,  known 
the  growth  of  timber  is  not  too  thick  and  where  locally  as  'mountain  misery."  In  a  near-by  burnt 
there  are  more  or  less 
burnt  trees.  Here,  for 
long  intervals,  the  male 
bird  will  sit,  perched  on 
the  top  of  some  lofty  tree, 
uttering  his  plaintive 
note.  Several  birds  were 
observed  along  the  stage 
road  where  they  undoubt- 
edly had  nests,  and  they 
were  also  scattered 
through  the  timber  but 
appeared  to  prefer  the 
locations  bordering  the 
clearings 

Their  actions  are  sim- 
ilar to  those  of  the  other 
Flycatchers;  they  darting 
from  some  favorite  perch 
in  pursuit  of  insect  prey 
and  returning,  often  by 
a  circuitous  route.      For 

several  days  we  watched  different  birds,  but  they  stump  was  a  family  of  newly-hatched  White-headed 
seemed  content  to  remain  away  from  the  nests  while  Woodpeckers,  while  in  the  bushes  one  foot  from  the 
we  were  about,  and  to  find  a  nest  without  the  aid  ground  a  Macgillivray's  Warbler  had  a  handsome 
of  the  birds  is  well  nigh  hopeless,  considering  the  set  of  four  eggs.  The  ever-present  Western  Wood 
character  of  the  trees  and  the  heights  of  the  nests.  Pewee  was  darting  nervously  about,  feeling,  no  doubt, 

On  the  morning  of  June  9  we  were  exploring  an     that  its  nest  was  safely  placed  on  some  near-by  limb 


NEST    AND    EGGS    OF    THE    OLIVE-SIDED    FLYCATCHER. 
PHOTOGRAPH.    IN    SITU,    71    FEET    FROM    THE    GROUND. 
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of  a  pine.  Thus  the  borders  of  the  clearing  afforded 
much  of  interest  in  bird  life. 

Climbing  the  fir  tree  in  which  the  Olive-sided  Fly- 
catchers had  their  nest,  the  female  left  the  nest  when 
I  was  perhaps  ten  feet  below  it,  and  was  very  pugna- 
cious. By  climbing  above  the  nest  I  could  see  it 
contained  four  eggs,  and  left  the  set  to  be  photo- 
graphed. Next  day,  June  lo,  we  repaired  to  the  tree, 
taking  a  photograph  showing  the  position  of  the  nest, 
after  which  I  climbed  the  tree  with  camera,  basket, 
saw  and  other  paraphernalia  to  collect  the  set.  After 
much  difficulty,  by  holding  on  with  one  hand,  I  suc- 
ceeded in  focusing  the  camera  and  making  three  views 
of  the  nest  and  eggs  on  the  horizontal  limb,  one  of 
which  is  herewith  presented.  The  tree  was  a  silver 
fir,  and  its  dark  green  foliage  made  a  striking  setting 
for  the  nest  and  its  creamy  eggs. 

Upon  climbing  the  tree  no  birds  were  about,  but 
as  I  neared  the  nest  the  female  left  with  a  great  snap- 
ping of  her  beak,  frequently  darting  close  to  my  head 
and  uttering  a  harsh  note.  She  remained  about  15 
feet  away,  on  a  pine  most  of  the  time,  now  and  then 
changing  her  location  and  darting  pugnaciously  at 
me.  The  male  did  not  appear  until  I  had  been  in 
the  tree  half  an  hour  or  more,  and  made  no  attack 
when  he  arrived. 

The  nest  was  on  the  end  of  a  limb  of  the  fir,  6  feet 
from  the  trunk,  and  about  8  feet  from  the  top  of  the 
tree.  It  was,  by  measurement,  71  feet  from  the 
ground.  The  nest  was  collected  by  supporting  the 
limb  with  a  string  fastened  above  and  sawing  it  oft. 
It  is  a  handsome  affair,  built  on  the  needles  of  the 
fir  limb  at  a  point  where  small  twigs  branch  out 
and  support  it.  It  is  composed  almost  entirely  of 
bright  yellowish  moss,  such  as  is  found  commonly  on 
trees  in  the  Sierras,  with  which  is  intermixed  a  few 
dried  pine  needles,  giving  a  striking  effect.  A  few 
small  twigs  form  the  base.  The  nest  measures  5x4 
inches  in  diameter  ;  outside  depth  2  inches,  and  inside 
depth  ^4  of  an  inch. 

The  eggs,  four  in  number,  were  one-third  advanced 
in  incubation,  and  are  of  a  rich,  creamy  color,  marked 
heavily  in  a  wreath  about  the  large  end  with  shades 
of  brown,  cinnamon  and  lavender.  They  measure 
.81X.57,  .81X  61,  .86X.63  and  .82X.63  inches 

When  the  male  is  on  watch  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
nest  a  call  is  given  of  three  sharp,  decisive  notes, 
resembling    '  ijHirk-cjuirk-quirk,'   accompanied     by    a 


jerking  of  thetail.  Sometimes  the  female  will  answer 
from  the  nest  in  a  subdued  chuckle,  but  rarely  of 
sufficient  volume  to  enable  one  to  locate  her.  When 
the  nest  is  being  disturbed  both  birds  will  show  great 
anxiety,  flying  from  tree  to  tree  and  uttering  this  call 
vivaciously.  It  is  their  alarm  note,  and  on  such  oc- 
casions I  found  it  was  sounded  every  two  seconds 
with  regularity,  the  birds  now  and  then  darting  past 
the  nest  and  snapping  their  beaks  furiously. 

On  June  14  I  watched  an  Olive-sided  Flycatcher 
for  two  hours,  in  a  burnt  district,  during  which  time 
it  once  flew  into  the  top  of  a  dense  spruce  tree  over 
100  feet  high.  Not  being  satisfied  that  there  was  a 
nest,  I  did  not  venture  to  climb.  The  bird  remained 
on  the  dead  limb  of  a  spruce,  and  once  when  a 
Western  I^obin  ventured  into  the  tree  it  was  quickly 
driven  from  the  neighborhood.  This  Flycatcher  is 
usually  found  high  up  in  the  trees,  but  the  individual 
I  watched  once  flew  to  a  stump  about  six  feet  high 
and  remained  on  it  for  some  time. 

The  'song'  or  note  of  the  Olive-sided  Flycatcher 
consists  of  three  syllables,  which  I  should  write  qiiit- 
'ivht'e' r-qiiee,  which  is  given  with  a  slight  interval  after 
the  first  syllable  and  the  accent  on  the  second.  This 
song  is  the  only  one  I  heard  aside  from  the  alarm 
note,  and  could  be  heard  a  long  distance  in  the  forest. 
The  bird  I  observed  sounded  the  note  at  regular  in- 
tervals of  four  seconds,  when  it  would  cease  for  a 
short  time  and  resume  the  call.  Occasionally  the 
first  syllable,  or  sometimes  the  last,  will  be  dropped 
from  the  song. 

On  June  14  Mr.  Carriger  watched  an  Olive-sided 
Flycatcher  which  finally  flew  to  its  nest  on  the  end 
of  a  spruce  limb  70  feet  up.  The  nest  was  about  8 
feet  from  the  trunk  of  the  tree,  on  a  large,  drooping 
limb,  which  made  it  impracticable  to  saw  oft  the 
limb.  Mr.  Carriger  secured  a  scoop  in  order  to  col- 
lect the  set,  but,  unfortunately,  two  of  the  eggs  were 
rolled  out  and  the  others  were  left  in  the  nest.  Four 
eggs  were  in  the  nest.  Major  Bendire  records  sets  of 
four  as  rare,  but  the  three  nests  found  this  year  each 
held  four  eggs. 

On  June  15  the  day  was  dark  in  the  mountains,  the 
previous  night  having  witnessed  a  heavy  thunder- 
storm. A  walk  through  the  woods  found  bird-life 
very  quiet,  and  during  the  day  I  heard  but  one  Olive- 
sided  Flycatcher,  whereas  they  could  usually  be  heard 
every  few  hundred  yards. 


A  WARBLER  CENSUS. 


FRANK    L.     BURNS,     BERWVN,     PA. 


DOUBTLESS  to  a  great  many  to  whom  the  Study  tem,  would  prove  irksome  enough   if  not  altogether 

of  our  feathered  friends  is  necessarily  inciden-  impossible. 

tal — the  recreation  of  an  occasional  half-hour  A  somewhat  more  difficult  scheme  of  observation, 

or  afternoon — the  recording  of  the  number  of  every  yet  peculiarly  adjunctive  to  the  work  of  the  ornithol- 

species  from  day  to  day  and  from  year  to  year,  even  ogist,    has  been  suggested  by   Mr.  W.  L.  Dawson   in 

with   the  convenience  of  those  ingeniously  contrived  Bulletin  No.   14,  Wilson  Ornithological  Chapter,  and 

blanks  formerly  known  as  the  Batchelder  record  sys-  is  well  worth  the  perusal  and  consideration  of  all. 
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The  first  plan  proposed  is  that  of  taking  ddily  horizons : 
the  second  is  in  brief  the  taking  of  the  bird  census 
in  given  localities. 

A  season's  work  as  outlined  in  the  above  could 
scarcely  fail  of  being  an  invaluable  aid  to  the  study 
of  geographical  distribution.  Such  arbitrary  terms 
as  'abundant,'  'common,'  '  tolerably  common,'  'not 
uncommon,'  'not  common,'  'not  rare,'  'rare,'  etc., 
are  relative  only,  absolutely  unreliable,  and  often  mis- 
leading. 

For  three  consecutive  seasons  I  have  paid  particu- 
lar attention  to  the  numbering  of  the  breeding  War- 
blers within  a  short  distance  of  my  home,  finally 
drawing  a  rough,  though  approximately  correct,  scale 
map  of  a  section  one  square  mile  in  area,  of  which 
my  home  is  the  center,  on  which  I  have  noted  the 
breeding  grounds  and  number  of  individuals  of  each 
species.  It  is  in  short  a  census  of  the  Warbler  popu- 
lation as  far  as  known  to  me,  reasonably  correct,  and 
are  under  rather  than  over  estimates  of  the  true 
number  of  avian  inhabitants. 

A  brief  description  of  this  tract  of  land  will  suffice: 
The  south  hills  of  the  great  Chester  Valley  running 
through  the  center  from  southwest  to  northeast  from 
the  watershed  between  the  Schuylkill  —  four  miles  to 
the  northwest — and  the  Delaware — fifteen  miles  to 
the  southeast  ; — virtually  the  backbone  of  this  square 
tract  of  land,  corrugated  by  numerous  ravines.  On 
the  north,  piercing  deeply  into  the  hills,  begin  the 
diminutive  tributaries  of  Trout  Run  ;  and  on  the 
south  those  of  the  Darby  Creek.  On  the  southern 
slope  nestles  the  village  of  Berwyn. 

Of  the  640  acres  less  than  240  acres  are  at  all  suit- 
able for  the  habitation  of  the  various  members  of  this 
family.  This  includes  a  large  percentage  of  timber, 
principally  young  chestnut  and  oak,  with  a  scattering 
of  hickory,  poplar,  beech,  maple,  walnut,  etc. ;  three 
small,  swampy  thickets,  a  few  neglected  pastures, 
and  numerous  brambly  fence  rows.  It  contains  fully 
one  thousand  human  inhabitants,  situated  principally 
on  the  southern  half  and  which  includes  almost  the 
entire  village.  Viewing  it  from  whatever  standpoint, 
it  contains  no  advantages  over  a  like  area  in  almost 
any  part  of  the  country. 

The  Black  and  White  Warbler  loves  the  steep 
wooded  hillsides,  above  the  noisy  little  brooks,  tuck- 
ing its  nest  under  a  drift  of  dead  leaves  mid  the  laurel 
or  huckleberry  bushes.  So  secretive  is  its  nature  in 
nesting  time,  unless  stumbled  upon  when  with  young 
or  recognized  by  its  weak  song,  that  it  is  only  of  late 
years  that  it  has  been  admitted  as  a  summer  resident 
in  the  lists  of  our  county,  and  despite  the  number  of 
experienced  working  ornithologists,  it  is  even  yet  con- 
sidered as  rare.  I  have  noted  eight  pairs  and  could 
more  than  double  this  number  in  several  tracts  of  no 
greater  extent  but  a  short  distance  away.  If  Chester 
County  averages  only  sixteen  to  the  square  mile,  and 
I  see  no  reason  why  it  should  not,  at  the  close  of  the 
nesting  season  of  1897,  counting  the  normal  increase 


in  young  it  must  have  contained  38,000  individuals. 
So  much  for  our  'rather  rare  breeder'  and  guardian 
of  the  bark  of  the  forest  trees. 

The  Worm-eating  Warbler  differs  but  little  from 
the  Black  and  White  in  its  choice  of  habitation,  but 
however  the  overflow  occasionally  build  on  the  level, 
a  trait  probably  not  unknown  to  the  latter  also. 
Although  I  collected  for  ten  years  before  I  found  this 
species  breeding,  this  is  no  indication  of  its  rarity.  It 
is  probably  more  abundant  in  many  other  portions 
of  the  county,  particularly  the  Brandywine  Creek 
region.  I  have  records  of  seventeen  pairs  in  this 
tract  for  this  season  alone.  Allowing  for  the  propor- 
tion of  cleared  land,  which  is  88  per  cent.  {Pfnnsyl- 
Tania  /•'orcstry  Report,  'gj),  it  would  not  be  an  over- 
estimation  to  place  the  number  for  this  year,  includ- 
ing the  increase,  at  77,000. 

The  Blue-winged  Warbler  is  a  rather  common 
rare'  breeder  and  more  evenly  distributed  than  either 
of  the  foregoing  species.  It  inhabits  both  upland  and 
swampy  thickets,  brambly  fence  rows  and  neglected 
pastures,  although  liable  to  be  overlooked  in  many 
places  owing  to  its  unobtrusiveness. 

It  is  equally  common  in  the  adjacent  counties  of 
Delaware,  Montgomery  and  Berks.  Their  combined 
areas  with  Chester  ought  to  produce  the  total  of 
170,000  at  the  close  of  the  season,  if  my  count  of 
twelve  pairs  and  their  increase  is  a  fair  criterion. 

Ignoring  the  Ovenbird,  Yellow-breasted  Chat,  and 
Maryland  Yellow-throat  of  which  I  can  offer  no  reli- 
able estimate,  owing  to  the  great  abundance  of  the 
first,  the  extreme  variability  of  the  second  and  on  ac- 
count of  the  few  and  small  swamps,  the  poor  repre- 
sentation (twelve  pairs)  of  the  last. 

I  found  the  Kentucky  Warbler  in  great  abundance, 
their  clear  whistle  ringing  out  here  and  there  along 
the  edges  of  the  thickets  and  woods.  They  love  the 
open  woods  and  partly  cleared  thickets,  dwelling 
midst  the  rank  ferns,  poison  ivy,  mandrake,  skunk 
cabbage,  low  creeping  dogwood,  and  numberless  other 
wood  plants.  But  for  their  attachment  for  a  com- 
paratively narrow  territory  of  which  their  nests  are 
the  center,  a  census  would  be  an  utter  impossibility. 
With  a  record  of  42  pairs  I  have  strong  grounds  for 
suspecting  that  I  have  missed  a  number.  It  is  most 
numerous  in  York,  Chester,  Delaware  and  Southern 
Montgomery  counties;  /.  e.,  speaking  for  Eastern 
Pennsylvania  only.  Allowing  for  the  normal  increase 
which  I  will  place  at  four  young  to  the  pair,  the  four 
counties  produce  the  enormous  number  of  590,000. 
The  number  of  vegetation-destroying  insects  and 
larvae  this  great  army  annually  destroy  is  incalculable. 

Placing  a  conservative  estimate  upon  the  number 
of  individuals  of  the  above  seven  species  and  adding 
a  modest  count  for  the  Summer  Yellowbird,  which  is 
common  in  some  parts  of  the  county,  and  the  rare 
Louisiana  Water  Thrush,  the  total  number  subsist- 
ing within  the  borders  of  Chester  County  for  a  period 
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ranging    from    three    to    five    months    would    exceed  decimated;  it  would  be  a  task  away  beyond  the  scope 

I  000,000.  of  this  paper.     There  are  small  grounds  for  fear  on 

Add  to  this  the  transient  visitants  of  semi-annual  the  latter  score  as  they  appear  to  have  few  enemies 

occurrence,  at  least  one  hundred  times  as  numerous,  while  nesting.       As    far    as  known  to  me,  the  wood 

all  of  which  glean  a  comfortable  living,  and  the  whole  mouse,  red  squirrel,  chipmunk,  blacksnake,  blue  jay, 

tribe    entirely    beneficial    to  man  from   an  economic  and  cowbird  occasionally  prove  destructive  to  eggs  or 

standpoint,  and  then  try  to  figure  out  the  number  of  young,  but  they  are  few  in  numbers  and  importance, 

injurious  insects  they  destroy,  or  the  probable  effect  The  small   boy  is  scarcely  in  evidence  by  reason  of 

upon  vegetation  should  they  be  exterminated  or  even  the  difficulty  of  locating  the  nest. 

AN    OSPREY'S   VIGIL. 

HARRY    C.     OBERHOLSER,     DEPARTMENT    OF    AGRICULTURE. 

AN   incident  in  the  life  history  of  the  American  mer  of  1876  a  small  group  of  tall  locust  trees  upon 

Osprey  which  chanced  to  fall   under  the  pres-  one  of  which  a  pair  of  ospreys  had   their  abode.      At 

ent  writer's  observation  does  not  appear  ever  a  time  when  one  of  the  birds,  presumably  the  female, 

to  have  found  its  way  into  print.    At  least  no  arrount  wa^  on  the  nest,    a  bolt  of  lightning  struck  the  tree, 


of  the  occurrence  has  been  pub- 
lished in  the  more  prominent 
ornithological  magazines. 

Throughout  the  entire  eastern 
portion  of  Monmouth  County, 
New  Jersey,  the  huge  nest  of  the 
Osprey  is  a  familiar  and  con- 
spicuous feature  of  the  land- 
scape. By  reason  of  the  almost 
superstitious  regard  in  which 
this  bird  is  held,  its  breeding 
place  is  rarely  disturbed,  and  as 
a  consequence  the  species  has 
become  very  unsuspicious,  often 
nesting  in  close  pro.ximity  to  the 
dwellings  of  man.  In  fact,  the 
top  of  a  chimney  is  occasionally 
utilized  for  this  purpose,  though 
this  is  by  no  means  a  common 
occurrence. 


A    I..UKIOU.S    SITE    FOR   A    KINGBIKH  s    NEST. 


killing  the  bird  and  demolishing 
the  nest.  Strangely  enough,  the 
other  osprey  when  returning  on- 
ly to  find  his  home  desolated, 
took  up  his  station  upon  the  top 
of  one  of  the  uninjured  trees 
close  at  hand,  and  throughout 
the  remainder  of  the  summer 
was  seen  day  after  day,  month 
after  month,  keeping  his  lonely 
vigil,  apparently  mourning  the 
loss  of  his  mate.  By  those  who 
lived  in  the  vicinity  it  was  as- 
serted that  he  was  never  missing 
from  his  post  ;  and  many  were 
the  speculations  indulged  with 
regard  to  the  manner  of  his  sub- 
sistence. Some  inclined  to  the 
opinion  that  he  went  fishing  very 
early  in  the  morning  and  so  es- 


In  the  summer  of  1879,  there  was  an   osprey's  nest  caped  observation;  while  others  supposed  him  to  have 

on  the  wide  chimney  of  an  old-fashioned  house  that  been    fed    by  other  fishhawks  who  took  pity  on    his 

stood    along  the  road  leading  from   Little  Silver    to  lonely  state.     Perhaps  both  were  true,  but  the  former 

Seabright.      The  chimney  was  finally  desired  for  use,  seems  more  probable. 

so  the  nest,  then  containing  young,  was  removed  to  a  He  remained   until   late  in   September,  but  at  the 

neighboring  tree.     The  parent  birds,  however,  not  in  time  the  other  ospreys  departed  he  too  disappeared, 

the  least  disconcerted  by  the  change,  thereafter  con-  The  next  spring,  however,  found  him  again  at  his  post, 

tinued  to   manage  their    domestic  affairs  as    though  and  throughout  the  whole  summer  he  continued  just 

nothing  had  happened.  as  before  ;    but  in   the  ensuing  autumn,    joining  the 

But  to  return   from   this  digression.      Near   Little  company    of    his   fellow  ospreys  in  their  journey  to 

Silver,  in  an  open   hillside  field  which  slopes  gently  the  southland,    he  departed,    this  time  to  return    no 

down  to  the  highway,    there  stood  in   the  early  sum-  more. 

A  CURIOUS  SITE  FOR  A  KINGBIRD'S  NEST. 

REGINALD    HEBER    HOWE,    JR.,     BOSTON,     MASS. 

WHILE    rowing     in     Meadowbrook     Pond     in  forest    protruding   from   the  waters  of  the  pond.      I 

Hubbardston,    Mass.,    on   July    15,    1897,    I  wondered    how    the    young   birds   would   ever   reach 

found   a    Kingbird's    {Tyianuits    /vr<niiiiis)  terra    firma  on    their    first    flight:    but  on    August   3, 

nest  containing  three  eggs  (see  photograph  )  in  a  dead  when  only  two  of  them  had  hatched  the  entire  family 

crotch  of  a  small  cedar  (  ?)   tree  about  a   foot   above  and  nest  disappeared.     I  have  often  found  Kingbirds 

the  water  and  fully  seventy-five  feet  from  shore.  nesting  on  some  overhanging  limb  above  a  pond  or 

The  parents  hovered  about  scolding  or  perched  on  brook,  but   never  in   such  a  curious,   dangerous  and 

the  other  dead  trees  of  which   there  was  a  miniature  light  house-like  situation  as  this. 
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THE  AMERICAN    ORNITHOLOGISTS'  UNION. 

JNO.     H.    SAGE,     SECRETARY    OF    THE    UNION. 

THE  fifteenth   annual  Congress  of  the  American  Mr.    Abbott   H.    Thayer  further  demonstrated   his 

Ornithologists'  Union   was  held   in   New   York  theory  of  the  principles  of  the  protective  coloration 

City,  November  8-11,  at  the  American  Museum  in  an  open-air  talk.      He  was  listened  to  with  marked 

of  Natural  History.    Monday  the  Hth  was  devoted  to  a  attention. 

meeting  of  the  Council  at  Mr.  Butcher's,   and  to  the  Wednesday  evening  Mr.  D.  G.  Elliot  gave  an  illus- 

evening  or  business  meeting  of  the  active  members  in  trated   lecture  on    'A  Naturalist's  Expedition  to  East 

the  Board  Room  at  the  Museum.      The  public  meet-  Africa'   before  an    audience  of    1,500  people  in    the 

ings,  continuing  for  three  days,  commenced  Tuesday,  large  lecture  hall  of  the  Museum, 

and  were  held  in  the  Library  of  the  Museum.  The    report    of    the    Committee    on    Protection  of 

The  officers  of  the  previous  year  were  re-elected.  North    American    Birds,    giving  the  progress  of  the 

viz.:  Wm.  Brewster,  President;  Dr.  C.  Hart  Merriam  work  done  by  the  committee  during  the  past  year, 

and  Robert  Ridgway,  Vice  Presidents  ;    Jno.  H.  Sage,  was  read  by  the  chairman,  Mr    Dutcher.      It  was  an 

Secretary  ;   and  Wm.  Dutcher,    Treasurer.      The  va-  interesting  and  valuable  document,  and   will   be  pub- 

cancy  existing  in  the  Council,  caused  by  the  death  of  lished  in  pamphlet  form. 

Major    Bendire,    was  filled    by   the   election    of    Mr.  Mr.  Frank  M.  Chapman  gave  an  exhibition  of  lan- 

Ruthven  Deane,  of  Chicago.      One  active  and  eighty-  tern  slides  of  birds  in  nature,  from  material  furnished 

eight  associate  members  were  elected.  by  members  of    the   Union.      Prof.    A.    S.    Bickmore 

The  public  meetings  opened   with  a  paper  by  Mr.  followed  with  lantern  slides  showing  recent  advances 

Sylvester  D.  Judd,  entitled   'Protective  Adaptations  in  methods  of  visual  instruction. 

of    Insects  from  an   Ornithological     Point  of   View.'  Dr.    Coues    remarked    upon    certain   Laridce;    Dr. 

Mr.  Judd   said,    among  other  things,    that   recent  in-  Jonathan  Dwight,  Jr.   showed  a   Puffin  new  to  North 

vestigations  of  stomachs  of  birds  by  the  U.  S.  Biolog-  .-Vmerica,  and  Mr.  Chapman  gave  an  informal  talk  on 

ical  Survey  has  shown  that  many  species  of  insects  the  Gyrfalcon. 

commonly  supposed   to  be  completely  protected    by  Several  drawings  of  birds  by   Mr.    Louis    Agassiz 

color,  or  otherwise,  are  largely  eaten  by  birds.     This  Fuertes  were  exhibited.      His  picture  of  the  Cooper's 

is  contrary  to  the  theory  formerly   held  and  asserted  Hawk  attracted  much  attention, 

by  writers  on  protective  adaptation.  The   next  meeting    of    the    Union   will   be  held   in 

A  memorial  address  on  Major  Charles  E.  Bendire,  Washington,  D.  C,  commencing  Noxember  14,  1898. 

U.    S.    A.,    one  of  the  founders    and  a  distinguished  In  addition  to  those  already  mentioned,  the  follow- 

member  of  the  Union  who  died  in  the  past  year,  was  ing  papers  were  read  at  the  Congress  ; 
prepared   by   Dr.    J.  C.  Merrill,    U.  S.  A.      Owing  to 
the  unavoidable  absence  of  the  author  it  was  read  by 
Mr.  D.  G.  Elliot. 

Through  the  kind  permission  of  Miss  Maria  R. 
Audubon,  Dr.  Elliott  Coues  exhibited  the  portfolio 
carried  in  Europe  and  America  by  John  James  Audu- 
bon, and  also  the  original  manuscript  of  the  first 
volume  of  his  'Ornithological  Biography.'  Two 
original  drawings  by  John  Woodhouse  Audubon  were 
shown.      Dr.    Coues  stated   that    Miss  Audubon   was 


The  Summer  Birds  of  the  Catskill   Mountains,  vvitli  remarks 

upon  the  I'"aunae  of  the  Region. — Edwin  I    Haines. 
Summer  Birds  of  the  West  Virginia  Spruce  belt. — William  C. 

Rives. 
Is  Uniformity  in  Local  Lists  Possible? — Jonathan  Dwight,  Jr. 
Ten  days  among  the  Birds   of   Northern   New  Hampshire. — 

John  N.  Clark. 
Some  Notes  on  Liberian  Birds.— Harry  C.  Obkrholskk. 
Remarks  on  a  New  Theory  of  the  Origin  of  Bird  Migration. — 

J.  A.  Allkn. 

Experiences  of  an  Ornithologist  in  Mexico. — F.  M.  Chapman. 

about   to   publish   an    entirely    new    biography    of   her      The   Great    Roosts   on    Gabberet  Island,  opposite  North    St. 

illustrious  grandfather,  together  with  copious  extracts  Louis.— o.  Widmann. 

The  Terns  of  Gull  Island,  N.  V 


from  some  of  his  journals  only  recently  discovered. 
It  is  her  purposg  to  reprint  in  this  work  the  '  Deline- 
ations of  American  Scenerv  and  Manners  '  which  were 
interpolated  in  the  famous  '  Ornithological  Biogra- 
phies.' 


J.   Harris  Reed. 
The  Petrels  of  Southern  California. — A.  W.  Anthony. 
The  Terns  of  Muskeget  Island,  Mass. -GtORGK  H.  Mackay. 
Northern  Raven  Breeding  in  New  England. — H.  K.  Job. 
Breeding  Habits  of  the  Common  Robin  in  Eastern  Massachu- 
setts.— Reginald  Heber  Howe.  Jr. 


PECULIAR  WORK    OF    CLIFF   SWALLOWS. 


ERNEST    ADAMS,  SAN    JOSE,     CAL. 

JUST    before   the    swallows  began   to  build  their  two  inches  in  diameter,  and,  of  course,  made  of  mud, 

nests  and  during  the  first  week  of  their  labor  in  as  are  their  bottle-shaped  nests.     After  building  it  un- 

that    line,    all  combined   to  construct  a  tunnel  broken  for  five  feet  they  stopped  work  on  it  and  turned 

which   rested  on  a  board  nailed   to  the  side  of  a  barn  their  attention  to  the  construction  of  nests.    Since  the 

few  inches  below  the  eaves.     The  tunnel  was  about  completion  of  the  tunnel  no  use  has  been  made  of  it. 
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THE  OSPREY  COMPANY. 

Removes  this  month  from  Galesburg,  111.  to 

141  East  25TH  Street,       -        -        -        -        New  York  City. 

EDITORIAL    NOTES. 

The  Osprev  has  become  a  greater  success  than  its 
publishers  anticipated.  For  some  time  past  it  has  been 
thought  advisable  to  change  the  office  of  publication 
to  New  York  City — the  great  publishing  center  and 
the  home  of  success  to  periodical  publications.  The 
dangers  of  such  a  move  have  been  fully  appre- 
ciated ;  we  have  had  no  wish  to  encounter  the  greater 
expense  of  magazine  production  and  the  increased 
difficulties  that  accompany  the  advantages  of  a  pub- 
lishing center,  without  some  assurances  of  success. 
But  now,  as  our  magazine  is  commencing  to  be  no 
longer  classed  as  a  young  magazine,  we  have,  we  be- 
lieve, forestalled  the  vicissitudes  of  our  future  e.xist- 
ence,  and  can  say  that  the  present  change  is  made 
under  the  most  favorable  circumstances.  The  editor 
has  accepted  a  position  with  the  S.  S.  McClure  Com- 
pany which  makes  him  financially  independent  of  The 
Osprey.  And  it  is  with  the  advice  of  Mr.  S.  S.  Mc- 
Clure, editor  of  the  greatest  of  American  dollar  mag- 
azines, and  the  most  enthusiastic  advice  of  Dr.  Coues 
and  others  who  have  been  consulted,  that  now  the 
decision  of  removal  is  made.  Moreover,  through  the 
kindness  of  the  editor  of  '  McClure's  Magazine,'  The 
Osprev  will  be  printed  at  the  McClure  plant  ;  and 
with  the  facilities  of  a  great  magazine  establishment 
our  magazine  will  be  produced  at  the  same  or  a  lower 
cost  than  heretofore.  Thus,  with  the  advantages  of 
the  great  publishing  center  and  the  already-gained 
good-will  of  ornithologists,  we  will  endeavor  to  make 
it  not  only  the  "leading  monthly  magazine  for  bird- 
students,"  but  also  a  magazine  of  wider  popular 
circulation,  which  will  enable  us  to  carry  out  our 
plans  of  enlargement  and  improvement. 

It  is  a  self-impressed  fact  that  the  study  of  birds — 
popular  ornithology — in  the  last  few  years  has  rapidly 
become  more  and  more  widespread  ;  and  to  use  the 
expression  of  an  eminent  ornithologist,  we  are  at 
present  on  the  crest  of  a  great  wave  of  interest  in 
birds.  Not  all  of  this  bird  interest  is  superficial  ;  that 
much  of  it  is  of  serious  intent  to  study  the  birds  in  a 
scientific  way  is  illustrated  by  Mr.  Frank  M.  Chap- 
man, who,  in  a  talk  before  the  recent  Congress  of  the 
American    Ornithologists'    Union,    said    that    40,000 


more  or  less  technical  'handbooks'  or  'keys'  had 
been  sold  by  eastern  publishers  in  the  last  five  vears, 
and  that  the  sales  are  now  augmenting  rapidly.  This 
is  to  say  nothing  of  the  various  popular  bird-books 
which  in  recent  years  seem  to  be  flooding  the  market. 

While  in  New  York  City  the  editor  had  the  pleasure 
of  a  little  chat  with  Mrs.  J.  L.  Bradford,  and  atten- 
tion was  called  to  the  little  work  '  Audubon  '  which  is 
sold  by  the  Audubon  Fund  Society  of  New  Orleans. 
The  Society  has  for  its  object  the  erection  of  a  bronze 
monument  of  Audubon  in  Audubon  Park  of  their  city. 
The  little  work  was  written  by  Mrs  Bradford,  the 
wife  of  Capt.  James  L.  Bradford,  a  prominent  law- 
year  of  New  Orleans,  and  a  member  of  the  exclusive 
set  of  that  most  aristocratic  city  of  the  South.  Mrs. 
Bradford  published  the  little  story  in  a  neat  souvenir 
style,  and  presented  the  edition  to  the  Society  to  be 
sold  for  the  purpose  of  raising  monument  funds.  The 
laudable  work  of  Mrs.  Bradford  and  the  Society  of 
which  she  is  President,  should  receive  a  token  of 
commendation  from  every  admirer  of  the  great  Audu- 
bon in  the  purchase  of  a  copy  of  this  little  work. 

Dr.  Morris  Gibbs  kindly  sends  us  a  package  of  the 
embalming  compound  for  mounting  specimens,  which 
he  has  advertised  so  extensively  in  this  magazine.  It 
is  an  easy  process  for  those  who  have  not  mastered 
the  difficulties  of  taxidermy.  While  on  a  bicycle  tour 
this  last  summer  the  editor  was  surprised  to  see  three 
large  hawks  perched  on  a  barn  in  a  populous  farm 
yard  :  but  they  proved  to  be  mounted  by  the  Gibbs 
process,  which  was  a  rather  forcible  advertisement. 

An  article  is  sent  us  from  Mr.  Manly  Hardy,  and 
as  it  continues  the  controversy  between  the  author 
and  Dr.  Coues,  we  must  decline  to  print  it.  Because 
of  the  suspension  of  'The  Nidologist,'  Dr.  Coues  re- 
plied to  Mr.  Hardy's  article,  which  was  published  in 
that  magazine,  in  The  Osprey  ;  but  The  Osprey  does 
not  wish  to  become  the  organ  of  continued  contro- 
versy. 

We  wish  to  call  the  special  attention  of  our  readers 
to  the  fact  that  The  Osprey  Company  can  now  fill 
orders  for  books  at  rates  some  cheaper  than  most  of 
our  readers  can  procure  them  elsewhere,  and  as 
promptly  as  orders  to  the  publishers  would  be  filled. 
This  is  a  co-operative  venture  with  The  Osprey  and 
its  readers  ;  send  your  every  order  to  us  and  make 
the  scheme  a  lasting  success. 

In  late  numbers  of  the  Helena,  Ark. ,  '  Daily  World  ' 
Mrs.  Louise  M.  Stephenson  continues  her  admirable 
writings  in  the  interests  of  bird-protection.  In  three 
copies  of  the  '  Daily  World  '  before  us  are  the  articles: 
'  African  Barbarians  and  Barbarous  Americans, '  '  The 
Costly  Aigrette,'  and  '  W^hat  the  Birds  Say.'  In  the 
former  two  are  quotations  from  The  Osprey. 

Among  the  prominent  naturalists  whom  ornitholo- 
gists had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  at  the  recent  A.  O. 
U.  Congress  was  Mr.  E.  W.  Nelson  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  lately  returned  from  Mexico, 
where  in  recent  years  he  has  been  engaged  in  syste- 
matic explorations. 

Prof.  James  G.  Needham,  formerly  of  Knox  Col- 
lege, Galesburg,  will  finish  his  two  years'  work  with 
the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  at  Cornell  Univer- 
sity, next  June.  During  the  present  winter  term, 
however,  he  will  study  at  Harvard  University. 

Among  the  rare  sets  taken  by  Mr.  O.  W.  Howard 
in  Arizona  the  past  season,  are  those  of  the  Olive 
Warbler,  Stephen's  Whip-poor-will,  Frosted  Whip- 
poor-will,  Elf  and  Ferruginous  Pygmy  Owls,  Coues' 
Flycatcher,  and  Kivoli  Hummingbird 

Mr.  James  Newton  Baskett,  author  of  that  excellent 
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little  book,  'The  Story  of  the  Birds,'  came  to  the  A. 
O.  U.  Congress  from  Mexico,  Mo.,  and  while  in  New 
York  placed  the  manuscript  of  a  new  book  with  New 
York  publishers. 

'Birds  of  the  San  Bernardino  Mountains,'  in  the 
November  Osprev,  was  not  credited  as  having  been 
read  before  the  Cooper  Club,  as  is  customary  with 
such  matter. 

Mr.  Charles  Hallock  has  moved  from  St.  Paul  to 
St.  Louis.  We  understand  he  will  continue  to  edit 
the  'Western  Field  and  Stream,'  of  St.  Paul  as  hith- 
erto. 

Mr.  Walton  Mitchell  of  St.  Paul  has  accepted  a 
position  on  the  Santa  Fe  Railway  survey  in  New 
Mexico. 


Recent  Literature. 


Taxidernty  and  Zoological  Collc'ding.  A  Complete 
Handbook  for  the  Amateur  Taxidermist,  Collector, 
Osteologist,  Museum-builder,  Sportsman  and  Trav- 
eler. By  William  T.  Hornadav.  With  Chapters 
on  Collecting  and  Preserving  Insects.  By  W.  J.  Hol- 
land, Ph.  D.,  D.  D.  Illustrated  by  Charles  Brad- 
ford Hudson  and  other  artists.  24  plates  and  85 
text  illustrations.  Fifth  edition.  New  York  :  Charles 
Scribner's  Sons,  1897.      Cloth  $2.50. 

It  would  be  superfluous  for  us  to  say  much  in  praise 
of  Hornaday's  'Taxidermy  ;'  it  is,  of  course,  the  best 
work  on  taxidermy  ever  written.  Mr.  Hornaday,  the 
writer,  and  maker  and  director  of  America's  greatest 
zoological  parks,  has  in  former  years  left  behind  him 
the  greatest  monuments  to  the  art  of  taxidermy.  He 
was  for  eight  years  Chief  Taxidermist  of  the  U.  S. 
National  Museum.  One  splendid  feature  of  the  pres- 
ent volume  is  that  it  contains  the  most  complete  di- 
rections and  information  with  requisite  illustrations, 
all  boiled  down  with  no  matter  wanting,  in  a  $2.50 
book.— W.  A.  J. 

Handbook  of  Birds  of  Easlern  Xortli  A))ieriiti.  By 
Frank  M.  Chapman,  Assistant  Curator  of  the  De- 
partment of  Mammalogy  and  Ornithology  in  the 
American  Museum  of  Natural  History,  New  York 
City.  With  full-page  plates  in  colors  and  in  black 
and  white,  and  upward  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  cuts 
in  the  text.  Fourth  edition  New  York  :  D.  Apple- 
ton  &  Company,  1897.      Cloth  $1.75 

That  Chapman's  'Handbook'  has  gone  into  its 
fourth  edition  since  its  publication  in  1895,  is  a  good 
indication  that  large  sales  are  the  due  appreciation  of 
so  excellent  a  work  As  a  little  handbook  of  the  birds 
of  Eastern  North  Americi  it  is  without  doubt  the 
best  thing  of  its  kind  on  the  market.  The  work  con- 
tains keys  to  species  and  descriptions  of  their  plum- 
ages, nests  and  eggs  ;  their  distribution  and  migra- 
tions ;  a  brief  account  of  their  haunts  and  habits  ;  and 
introductory  chapters  on  the  studv  of  ornithology, 
how  to  identify  birds,  and  how  to  collect  and  preserve 
birds,  their  nests  and  eggs. — W\  A.  J. 

Bird  Neighbors.  An  Introductory  Acquaintance  with 
One  Hundred  and  Fifty  Birds  Commonly  Found  in 
the  Gardens.  Meadows,  and  Woods  about  our  Homes 
By  Neltje  Blanchan,  with  Introduction  by  John 
Burrows,  and  50  Colored  Plates.  New  York  :  Doub- 
leday  &  McClure  Co.,   1897.      Cloth  $2.00. 

The  new  book-publishing  firm  of  Doubleday  & 
McClure  make  their  initial  bow  in  the  field  of  bird- 
literature  with  a  popular  handbook'  which  is  as  ex- 
cellent as  it  is  unique.  It  is  called  '  Bird  Neighbors," 
and  the  author  chooses  to  include   under  this  head 


some  one  hundred  and  fifty  species  of  the  commoner 
Passeres  which  will  be  met  with  by  the  beginner.  The 
work  of  identification  has  been  taken  up  from  the 
beginners'  standpoint :  the  novice's  first  idea  of  a  bird 
is  its  color,  so  the  birds  are  grouped  according  to 
their  conspicuous  colors.  .A,  supplementary  chapter 
tells  which  groups  of  birds  show  preferences  for  cer- 
tain localities;  another  deals  with  family  traits  and 
characteristics;  and  again,  the  species  are  grouped 
according  to  their  season  of  residence.  The  descrip- 
tions are  free  from  technicalities,  and  the  author  has 
made  them  clear  and  vivid  ;  and  the  fact  that  John 
Burrows  has  edited  the  work  pervades  its  pages  with 
requisite  authority.  Both  the  text  and  index  are  well 
supplied  with  the  various  popular  names.  Fifty  beau- 
tiful full-page  plates  illustrate  50  species  in  colors, 
with  an  accuracy  which  is  quite  sufficient  for  the  pur- 
pose of  the  work  Altogether,  the  beginner  can  hardly 
find  a  better  book  at  this  low  price  to  start  him  or 
her  on  the  right  road  to  an  acquaintance  with  bird- 
lore.— W.  A.  J. 

rio7o  to  Knoio  the  Ducks,  ileese  and  Sloans  of  Xorth 
America.  By  Charles  B.  Cory,  Boston  :  Little, 
Brown  &  Co.,   1897.      Paper  75c. 

What  was  said  of  Mr.  Cory's  companion  volume,  the 
'Shore  Birds,'  in  the  November  Osprev,  can  well  be 
said  of  this  one.  While  they  are  intended  for  the  use 
and  enlightenment  of  the  sportsman,  thev  can  be  noless 
valuable  to  the  general  bird-student.  The  two  vol- 
umes are  in  paper  covers,  and  are  sold  at  a  low  price; 
though  it  would  seem  preferable  to  have  such  works 
in  board  covers.  We  republish  a  large  illustration  of 
the  extinct  Labrador  Duck  which  appears  in  the  pres- 
ent volume. — W.  A.  J. 

Sketches  of  Some  Common  Birds.  By  P.  M.  Sillo- 
WAV.  Cincinnati,  Ohio  :  Editor  Publishing  Company, 
1897.      Cloth  $1.50. 

This  is  a  collection  of  the  pleasing  bird  sketches 
such  as  those  Prof  Silloway  sometimes  writes  for  The 
OspREY  A  part  of  those  contained  in  the  volume,  the 
author  says,  was  originally  prepared  for  publication 
in  the  St.  Louis  '  Globe-I3emocrat,'  and  some  have 
appeared  in  The  Osprev  and  other  periodicals.  The 
work  is  divided  into  eight  chapters  ;  the  first,  '  Mead- 
ow Musicians, '  contains  sketches  of  the  Prairie  Horned 
Lark,  Meadowlark,  Bobolink,  Dickcissel,  Bartramian 
Sandpiper,  and  (irasshopper  Sparrow  ;  then  follows 
chapters  on  the  '  Residents  of  the  Orchard, '  '  Tenants 
of  the  Hedgerow,'  'Birds  of  the  Bushes,'  'Friends 
of  the  Highway  and  Dooryard,'  'Rambles  Through 
the  Woodlands,'  'Birds  of  Beak  and  Talon,'  and 
'River-bank  and  Swamp-lake.'  These  subjects  are 
quite  suggestive  of  the  excellent  arrangement  of 
the  work  and  the  interest  of  its  contents.  The  book 
is  illustrated  with  some  beautiful  photographs  of  birds, 
from  life,  a  number  of  which  have  appeared  in  The 
OsPREY.— W.   A.  J. 

I'he  Sharp-tailed  Sparro7c's  of  Alaine.  With  Re- 
marks on  their  Distribution  and  Relationship.  By 
Arthur  H.  Norton  And  Ornithological  .Votes  By 
same  author.  Pages  97-104  of  Proceedings  of  the 
Portland  Society  of  Natural  History,  1897. 

The  first  is  a  comprehensive  paper  treating  the 
subject  as  the  title  implies  In  the  second  paper  Mr. 
Norton  adds  the  Arctic  Horned  and  the  Dusky  Horned 
Owds  to  the  fauna  of  Maine  having  distinguished 
these  two  sub-species  among  the  specimens  of  Horned 
Owls  in  the  Society's  collection;  the  specimens  of  these 
two  sub-species  were  taken  December  6,  1869,  and 
March  12,  1870,  respectively.  Also  to  the  'Portland 
List '  are  added  the  Caspian  Tern,  the  Hoary  Redpoll 
and  the  Greater  Redpoll. — W.  A.  J. 
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The  Bobolink  (Dolschon^ii  orysivortts)  in  Indiana. 
By  A.  W.  Butler.  From  Proceedings  of  the  Indiana 
Academy  of  Science,  i8g6.      i6  pages. 

Prof.  Butler  writes  a  paper  of  popular  and  scientific 
interest  on  the  distribution  and  life  history  of  this 
interesting  bird.  He  quotes  the  observations  of  many 
ornithologists  in  Indiana,  Ohio,  Illinois  and  Michigan. 
For  reference  the  paper  is  concluded  with  a  synopsis 
of  these  reports  received  for  the  years  1885  to  i8g6 
inclusive.  As  the  principal  feature  of  the  paper  the 
author  deals  with  the  changes  in  the  distribution  of 
the  species  in  its  general  habitat  of  the  north-central 
states  ;  on  which  he  cites  some  interesting  facts. — W. 
A.J. 

OTHER    BOOKS    RECEIVED. 

•The  Gallinaceous  Game  Birds  of  North  America,'  bv  Daniel 
Girard  Elliot,  F.  R.  S.  E. 

'Birdcraft,'  by  Mabel  Osgood  Wright.  New  edition  with 
new  illustrations  by  Fuertes. 

'Song  Birds  and  Water  Fowl,'  by  H.  E.  Parkhurst. 

'Notes  on  the  Godwits  [Liniosa),'  by  E.  A.  S.  Elliot,  (England,) 

'A  Century's  Work  on  Ornithology  in  the  Kingsbridge  Dis- 
trict,' by  Edmund  A.  S.  Elliot,  M.  R.  C.  S.,  M.  B.  O.  U.  (Eng- 
land). 


Dr.  G0U6S'  Column. 


At  the  last  Congress  of  the  A.  O.  U.  the  rare  pleas- 
ure was  mine  of  exhibiting  some  Auduboniana  of  pe- 
culiar interest,  through  the  kind  attentions  of  Miss 
M.  R.  Audubon.  In  the  course  of  my  remarks  upon 
the  appearance  of  Audubon  in  England  in  1826,  and 
upon  his  early  tribulations  in  the  way  of  publishing 
his  folio  plates  of  the  Birds  of  America,  I  held  up  to 
view  the  identical  portfolio  in  which  his  paintings 
were  carried  and  exhibited  for  the  purpose  of  secur- 
ing subscribers  to  his  great  work.  The  feeling  with 
which  this  precious  memento  was  greeted  found  ex- 
pression in  instant  applause,  and  probably  there  was 
none  present  who  did  not  share  my  own  thrill. 

But  the  worn  old  leather  receptacle  was  not  empty, 
even  at  this  late  day.  Miss  Audubon  had  been 
thoughtful  enough  to  place  between  the  covers  a  large 
package,  which  was  found  when  opened  to  contain 
the  original  manuscript,  in  Audubon's  handwriting, 
of  nearly  all  the  first  volume  of  the  Ornithological 
Biography,*  as  made  ready  by  Audubon  for  the  addi 
tion  of  those  technical  portions  which  were  to  be 
supplied  by   William  MacGillivray. 

1  his  matter  of  collaboration  in  the  preparation  of 
the  text  brought  up  the  unknown  and  unsuspected 
fact,  that  Audubon  had  once  desired  William  Swainson 
to  take  that  part  which  was  finally  accepted  by  Mac- 
Gillivray. I  read  a  letter  from  Swainson  declining 
to  co-operate,  for  the  reason  that  his  name  was  not 
to  appear  as  that  of  joint-author  with  Audubon  ;  and 
congratulated  American  ornithology  upon  escaping 
the  infliction  of  Swainson  s  quinarian  fad,  though 
he  was  a  good  naturalist  otherwise,  and  still  better 
draughtsman. 

Going  on  to  speak  of  other  matters  of  present  in- 
terest, I  had  the  pleasure  of  assuring  the  Union  that 
Miss  Audubon  s  new  work,  entitled  'Audubon  and 
his  Journals,'  was  well  on  its  way  through  the  press, 
and  should  soon  appear.  It  would  make  two  hand- 
some volumes,  consisting  of  a  far  more  extended, 
accurate,  and  altogether  satisfactory  biography  of  the 
illustrious  ornithologist  than  had  ever  appeared,  fol- 
lowed by  the  nearly  complete  text  of  his  European 
Journals  of  1820,  his   Labrador  Journal  of   1833,  and 

*A  complete  copy  of  this  manuscript,  in  the  handwriting  of 
Audubon's  wife,  is  also  in  the  present  possession  of  the  fam- 
ily, at  Salem,  N.  Y. 


his  Missouri  River  Journal  of  1843,  together  with  a 
textual  reprint  of  the  numerous  'Episodes'  which 
are  interspersed  throughout  his  biographies  of  birds  ; 
the  whole  to  be  set  forth  with  many  portraits  and 
other  illustrations.  Among  these  I  showed  a  photo- 
graph of  a  never-published  painting  by  J.  W.  Audu- 
bon, representing  his  father  as  he  appeared  when  just 
returned  from  his  trip  to  the  Yellowstone  in  1843, 
full-bearded  and  as  rough  as  one  of  the  grizzly  bears 
he  had  encountered.  The  tradition  runs  in  the  fam- 
ily that  they  had  to  keep  the  old  man  locked  up  until 
his  portrait  was  painted,  so  that  he  should  not  seek 
refuge  with  a  barber. 

Among  other  matters  of  present  interest  which  I 
laid  before  the  Union,  in  evidence  of  the  deluge  of 
ornithological  literature  we  now  suffer  or  enjoy,  was 
a  series  of  life-size  colored  plates  by  Louis  Agassiz 
Fuertes,  the  extreme  beauty  and  accuracy  of  which 
elicited  such  spontaneous  evidence  of  appreciation  on 
the  part  of  the  audience  that  the  modest  young  artist 
was  left  to  bear  his  blushing  honors  as  best  he  might 
Since  the  appearance  of  'Citizen  Bird'  last  summer, 
Mr.  Fuertes  has  enriched  another  popular  bird  book 
with  other  inimitable  figures  in  black  and  white  ;  and 
arrangements  have  been  made  for  the  appearance  of 
some  more  of  his  plates  in  The  Osprey. — E.  C. 


Gorrespondence. 


Editor  of  The  Ospre'V  : 

As  Mr.  Dippie  and  his  friend  Mr.  Walter  Raine  of 
Toronto  has  stated,  in  his  so-called  criticism  of  me 
in  the  November  number  of  The  Osprey,  that  the 
maple  does  not  grow  in  Assiniboia,  I  enclose  you  a 
letter  from  the  agent  of  the  Dominion  Crown  Lands 
Office,  Rigina,  Assiniboia,  stating  that  it  does  groii' 
and  flourish  in  Assiniboia,  and  that  his  statement  is 
based  upon  an  experience  of  fifteen  years'  residence 
there.  He  states  also  that  maple  sugar  has  been  made 
from  the  trees  growing  in  Assiniboia. 

The  Richardson's  Merlins  were  shot  off  the  nest.  I 
know  the  bird  very  well.  If  Mr.  Dippie  will  write 
Mr  J.  Parker  Norris,  Jr  ,  of  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  he 
will  find  that  Mr.  Norris  has  in  his  possession  two 
sets  of  five  eggs  and  one  set  of  four  eggs  ;  and  if  he 
will  call  upon  Mr.  A  H  Frost  of  New  York,  he  will 
probably  be  allowed  to  see  another  set  of  four  eggs  ; 
and  then  he  may  send  somebody  to  see  my  two  hand- 
some sets  at  Battle  Creek,  Mich.,  all  of  which  sets 
were  taken  in  Assiniboia  this  year  just  as  stated  in 
my  article  in  the  September  Ospre\.  I  can  prove  for 
the  benefit  of  Mr.  Dippie  that  the  Richardson's  Mer- 
lin and  the  maple — emblem  of  his  country,  Canada — 
both  flourish  in  Assiniboia. — E.  Arnold,  Baltle  Creek, 
Mi  eh. 


General  Notes. 


NOCTURNAL  FLIGHTS  OF  THE  TURKEY 
VULTURE. 
In  San  Andreas  canyon,  30  miles  south  and  west  of 
Tucson  is  a  Turkey  Vulture  roost.  The  vultures 
congregate  to  pass  the  night  in  a  huge  Cottonwood 
tree,  the  only  tree  of  any  size  for  miles  around.  Dark- 
ness had  set  in  when  I  reached  the  canyon  on  May  13 
of  the  present  year.  Camp  established  and  supper 
over,  as  I  lay  wrapped  in  my  blankets  listening  to  the 
call  of  the  Poor-will  and  the  far-off  howl  of  the  coyote, 
I  noticed  large  dark  forms  fly  to  and  from  the  tree. 
For  some  time  I  was  at  a  loss  to  say  what  they  were 
until  an  individual  flew   within  a  short  distance    of 
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where  I  lay  ;  with  some  doubt  I  put  it  as  a  Turkey 
Vulture.  I  judge  I  watched  the  birds  fly  in  and  out 
of  the  tree  for  an  hour  until  sleep  closed  my  eyes.  At 
daylif^ht  I  stood  beneath  the  tree,  looking  for  the 
night-flying  birds  ;  up  among  the  green  leaves  sat 
several  vultures.  The  ground  beneath  indicated  its 
use  for  many  years.  All  doubt  was  now  put  at  rest. 
I  have  never  known  this  bird  to  possess  any  nocturnal 
habits  until  I  witnessed  their  night  flight  in  this  can- 
von. — Geo.  F.  Breningek.  /Via nix,  .iriionn. 


three  addled  eggs,  late  in  the  season,  in  a  California 
Towhee's  nest.  I  have  never  found  quail's  eggs  in 
nests  of  any  other  birds,  except  those  of  the  domestic 
turkeys  and  chickens. — Ernest  Adams,  San  Jose,  Ca/. 


GLAUCOUS  GULL  IN  NORTH  CAROLLNA. 

Through  the  attentions  of  Mr.  Abbott  H.  Thayer, 
the  distinguished  artist,  I  was  able  to  exhibit  to  the 
American  Ornithologists'  Union,  at  its  15th  Congress, 
a  specimen  of  Larns  glaucits  which  had  been  taken 
on  Cape  Lookout  N.  C,  April  3,  1897.  It  was  a 
young  female,  in  wholly  white  plumage,  measuring 
28. 50  inches  in  length.  This  is  believed  to  be  the 
first  record  of  the  species  for  North  Carolina  —  Ei,- 
LiOTT  CouES,  IVashington,  I).  C. 


QUAIL'S  EGGS  IN  A  MEADOWLARK'S  NEST. 
In  the  October  Osprev  Mr.  H.  J.  Giddings  asks  if 
any  of  its  readers  have  observed  instances  of  the 
Quail  laying  its  eggs  in  the  nests  of  other  species  In 
this  connection  I  can  say  that  on  the  13th  of  May, 
1895,  in  \'ermillion  County,  III.,  I  found  in  a  mead- 
owlark's  nest  five  of  the  meadowlark's  eggs  and  four 
of  the  quail's. — E.  B.  Payne,   Gycemastle,  fnd. 


TYPICAL  LARUS  ARGEN- 

TATUS  IN  NEW  YORK 

HARBOR. 

Two  Herring  Gulls  which 
were  exhibited  by  me  on  behalf 
of  Mr.  Thayer,  at  the  same 
meeting  of  the  Union,  are  refer- 
able rather  to  the  above-named 
species  than  to  my  sub-species 
sniithsonianits.  It  was  suggested 
by  Mr.  Wm.  Dutcher  that  such 
birds  might  have  followed  ocean 
steamships  from  Europe. — El- 
liott Coves,  ll'ns/iingloii,  D   C. 


DEATH  OF  A  FISHHAWK. 
While  fishing  in  the  surf  at 
Red-shell  Beach, near  Coronada, 
Fla.,  I  was  watching  an  osprey  drop  into  the  sea  lie- 
yond  the  breakers,  some  150  yards  out.  After  its 
several  unsuccessful  attempts  for  fish  I  was  watching 
the  bird  with  considerable  interest  when,  dropping 
again,  it  disappeared  and  did  not  come  to  the  surface 
while  I  watched.  I  wondered  :  Did  the  bird  sink  its 
talons  too  tightly  into  a  large  fish,  or  did  it  become 
the  prey  of  a  large  fish  or  shark  ? — A.  M.  Nicholson, 
Orlando,   Fla. 


A   D()\'E  s  nest  ci.n    a   wasps   nest. 


AN    OSPREY'S    NEST    ON    A    WINDMILL. 

I  once  found  an  osprey's  nest  built  on  top  of  a 
modern  but  dilapidated  windmill.  The  fan  was  gone, 
and  the  large  nest  of  sticks  and  rubbish  was  placed 
on  the  very  top  of  the  structure,  about  30  feet  from 
the  ground.  The  rudder  re- 
mained, and  the  wind  catching 
this  would  swing  the  nest  part 
way  round,  and  then  the  wind 
changing  slightly  would  swing 
it  back  again  ;  the  sitting  female 
not  seeming  to  mind  this  move- 
ment in  the  least.  The  nest  oc- 
cupied last  year  was  in  a  live 
buttonwood  tree,  and  which  had 
been  used  for  a  number  of  years. 
The  nest  had  been  protected 
from  invasion  by  several  strands 
of  barbed-wire  wound  and  re 
wound  about  the  trunk  of  the 
tree  by  the  farmer  upon  whose 
land  the  tree  is  situated  Why 
the  birds  left  this  old  nest  in 
a  well-protected  tree  to  build 
on  top  of  the  windmill  I  am 
F.  E.  Newbuky,  Pi-inndence,  R.  J. 


unable  to  say. 


UNUSUAL    NESTING    SITES. 

June  13,  while  on  a  trip  through  the  bottom-lands 
of  the  Mississippi  River,  I  noticed  an  old  coat  hang- 
ing in  a  deserted  cabin  of  a  wood-cutter,  from  the 
pocket  of  which  emanated  the  scolding  notes  of  the 
little  House  Wren.  Going  closer  I  found  the  pocket 
to  contain  a  nest  of  the  usual  materials  in  which  was 
7  little  wrens. 

The  photograph  of  the  Mourning  Dove's  nest  was 
taken  by  Mr.  G.  E.  Davis  of  Dubuque,  Iowa,  during 
the  first  week  in  June.  The  wasp's  nest  was  about 
six  feet  from  the  ground  in  an  evergreen  tree.  The 
dove  had  simply  made  her  nest  on  the  concave  top. 
— Ernest  Marceau,  Ditbitqm,  Iowa. 


FURTHER  NOTES  ON   QUAIL'S   NESTING. 

Mr.  H.  J.  Giddings  (page  26)  asks  if  Quails  lay  in 
other  bird's  nests.  The  usual  nesting  site  of  our 
variety  (  Callipepla  ca/ifornira  )  is  in  a  slight  hollow 
on  the  ground,  yet  I  have  found  two  sets  in  California 
Thrashers  nest,  one  set   in  California  Jays  nest,  and 


COLORED  WOODPECKERS  EGGS. 
I  have  a  set  of  the  Red-headed  Woodpecker's  eggs 
taken  this  year  that  are  very  heavily  clouded  with 
dull  reddish  umber-brown.  They  are  positively  eggs 
of  the  Red-headed  Woodpecker,  and  are  of  the  usual 
size  and  shape.  No  traces  of  any  staining  substance 
were  found  on  the  interior  of  the  hole. — Walter  G. 
Savage,  Ifillshoro,  loiva. 

YELLOW-BILLED  CUCKOO  NOTES. 

June  17,  1893.— To-day  I  flush  a  Yellow  billed 
Cuckoo  from  its  nest  and  collect  it.  but  do  not  ascer- 
tain the  sex.  Nest  a  slight  affair  composed  of  a  few 
twigs,  some  leaves  and  four  or  five  catkins,  placed 
about  8  feet  from  the  ground  in  top  of  a  small  poplar 
tree  and  partly  resting  on  a  grape  vine  growing  over 
the  tree.  It  held  one  fresh  egg  which  I  took,  and  I 
partly  tore  down  the  nest  in  examining  it. 

July  4.  —  Flush  a  bird  from  a  nest  which  was  rebuilt 
in  identically  the  same  place  as  the  one  found  June 
17.      It  held  two  eggs  which  I  did  not  disturb. 

July  8. — Looked  at  the  nest  and  found  that  the  2 
eggs  it  contained  on  the  4th  had  hatched,  and  in  the 
nest  with  the  2  young  birds  was  a  fresh  egg.  thus 
completing  the  complement  of  4. 

I  never  saw  but  a  single  bird  at  the  nest,  and  it 
would  be  interesting  to  know  which  bird  I  killed.  If 
the  male,  did  the  female  rebuild  the  nest,  and  after 
laying  the  remaining  3  eggs  incubate  them  alone,  or 
did  she  lay  aside  her  widow's  weeds  and  take  unto 
herself  a  new  mate  ?— Wm.  H.  Yisher, Baltimore, Md. 
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Galitornia  Deoartinent. 


COOPER    ORNITHOLOGICAL    CLUB. 

A  new  and  complete  constitution  has  been  adopted 
by  the  Club  and  is  now  in  effect.  It  will  be  printed 
and  distributed  to  members  soon.  The  Northern 
Division  has  adopted  new  by-laws  by  which  its 
meetings  become  bi-monthly  commencing  with  Jan- 
uary. A  new  system  of  dues  has  been  inaugurated 
in  both  Divisions,  the  same  being  $1.50  annually  in 
the  Northern  and  $1.25  in  the  Southern  Division,  of 
which  $1  is  to  be  remitted  by  the  member  direct  to 
the  official  organ  and  the  remainder  payable  in  Jan- 
uary of  each  year  to  the  respective  Division  treasurer. 
The  new  by-laws  of  the  Southern  Division  make  its 
stated  meetings  as  formerly  ;  on  the  last  Saturday 
evening  of  each  month. 

The  Northern  Division  met  Nov.  6  at  the  residence 
of  H.  K.  Taylor  in  Alameda.  The  resignation  of  A. 
G  Maddren  of  Palo  Alto,  was  accepted.  Two  new 
members  were  proposed  to  be  acted  upon  at  the  next 
regular  meeting.  Nominations  of  officers  for  1898 
resulted  as  follows  :  President,  W.  Otto  Emerson 
of  Haywards  ;  Vice  President,  Richard  C.  McGregor 
of  Palo  Alto  ;  Secretary,  Chester  Barlow  of  Santa 
Clara,  and  Treasurer,  Donald  A.  Cohen  of  Alameda. 
It  was  voted  that  the  State  Committee  secure  from 
each  County  Committee  an  annual  report  showing 
the  work  done  on  the  State  List.  A  paper  on  'Nest- 
ing of  Thurber's  Junco'  by  Henry  W.  Carriger,  of 
Sonoma,  was  read  and  discussed.  The  Northern 
Division  will  hold  its  ne.xt  session  January  8,  the 
occasion  being  the  Annual  Meeting,  at  the  home  of  C. 
Barlow,  at  San  Jose,  Cal. 


The  Southern  Division  held  its  annual  outing 
meeting  at  Mt.  Wilson,  Oct.  30,  President  McCor- 
mick  presiding.  Harry  Leland  was  elected  to  active 
membership.  The  secretary  reported  the  presenta 
tion  of  the  'Biographical  Sketch  of  the  late  Wm. 
Cooper'  to  the  Division  Library  by  Dr  J.  G. 
Cooper.  The  new  constitution  as  adopted  by  the 
Northern  Division  was  endorsed  by  an  unanimous 
vote.  The  new  by-laws  of  the  Southern  Division 
were  adopted  The  reading  of  papers  was  deferred. 
— Publication  Committee. 


CALIFORNIA   NOTES. 

EDITED    BY    DONALD    A.     COHEN.     ALAMEDA,    CAL. 


Mr.  T.  E.  Slevin  left  San  Francisco  Nov.  6  for  a 
week's  outing. 

We  were  favored  with  a  recent  call  from  Mr.  Wm. 
L.  Finley,  President  of  the  Northwestern  Oologist's 
Association.  Mr.  Finley  is  down  from  Portland, 
Oregon  to  study  at  the  University  of  California. 

A  letter  from  Mr.  Corydon  Chamberlin,  dated 
Bodie,  Cal.,  Oct.  19,  states  he  has  been  conducting 
a  cyanide  experiment  station  at  that  place  and  has 
been  overcrowded  with  samples  until   very  recently. 

We  have  received  a  fine  flashlight  picture  of  Mr. 
C.  F.  Stone  of  Branchport,  N.  Y.,  in  his  'den,'  with 
Messrs.  W.  J.  B.  Williams  of  Holland  Patent,  N. 
Y.,  and  Verdi  Burtch  of  Penn  Yan,  N.  Y.  The 
three  gentlemen  are  in  characteristic  attitude,  exam- 
ining a  drawer  of  Ruptores  eggs. 


ERRATIC    NESTING    OF    THE    QUAIL. 

In  reply  to  Mr.  H.  J.  Giddings'  query  in  October, 
1897,  OsPREV,  whether  other  readers  of  this  maga- 
zine have  met  with  instances  of  the  Quail  laying  in 
other  birds'  nests, — I  now  cite  a  few  instances  of  the 
numerous  occasions  in  which  I  have  found  eggs  of 
the  California  (,)uail,  Callipcpla  CaHfoniica,  in  other 
birds'  nests  in  this  immediate  locality,  and  give  a 
few  further  remarks  in  connection  :  Copying  from 
my  note  book — April  27,  1888,  several  quail's  eggs 
in  a  hen's  nest  among  some  wild  blackberry  vines. 
Some  of  last  year's  hen's  eggs  were  in  this  nest,  de- 
monstrating that  both  the  hen  and  the  quail  were 
decoyed  by  the  nest  eggs. 

Found,  on  April  11,  '92,  a  quail's  egg  in  a  turkey's 
nest  on  top  of  a  pile  of  dead  cypress  brush.  The 
turkey  had  already  laid  6  or  7  eggs  which  had  been 
daily  removed  all  but  the  'nest  egg.' 

In  about  1882,  exact  date  not  now  available, 
several  turkeys  were  laying  in  the  same  nest,  in  the 
grass,  under  a  honeysuckle  hedge,  and  three  quails 
deposited  eggs  in  the  nest  late  in  the  afternoon.  I 
allowed  the  eggs  to  remain  so  I  could  watch  de- 
velopments :  but  the  turkeys  trampled  or  crushed 
them  next  morning  and  the  quail  did  not  use  the 
nest  again. 

About  the  same  date  an  Oregon  Towhee  had  built 
a  nest  on  top  of  an  ivy-covered  stub  of  an  oak,  8  feet 
from  the  ground.  Several  quail  had  laid  in  the  nest 
until  it  had  become  so  full  that  some  of  the  eggs 
rolled  over  the  rim.  The  Towhee  was  then  incubat- 
ing on  as  many  eggs  as  she  could  cover,  including 
her  own.  Upon  blowing  this  queer  'set'  a  few  of 
the  eggs  showed  slight  incubation.  No  eggs  had 
been  broken  by  the  birds 

Again,  while  climbing  over  a  small  shelf  or  porch 
over  a  doorway  of  a  garden  house,  thickly  over- 
grown with  ivy,  I  stepped  upon  some  quail's  and 
turkey's  eggs  among  the  ivy  and  accumulated  dead 
ivy  and  oak  leaves.  The  eggs  were  so  old  that  a 
slight  knock  exploded  them.  This  nest  was  about 
12  or  15  feet  from  the  ground,  and  the  question  is  to 
which  bird  the  ntst  originally  belonged. 

I  also  once  found  an  old  California  Towhee's  nest 
containing  a  lot  of  quail's  egg  shells.  It  was  about  10 
feet  up  in  an  oak  where  the  small  branches  were 
thickly  overgrown  with  wild  blackberry  vines.  The 
only  proof  I  have  that  the  eggs  hatched  and  were  not 
the  result  of  a  California  Jays'  feast  was  the  shape 
of  the  shells. 

It  is  a  common  occurrence  to  find  quail  eggs  in 
Oregon  Towhees'  nests,  which  are  usually  built  on 
the  ground;  generally  one  egg,  seldom  three  or  four, 
and  very  rarely  over  that  number  ;  and  in  the  latter 
case  I  have  known  the  rightful  owner  to  abandon  the 
premises.  I  have  never  yet  been  able  to  detect  the 
quail  on  the  nest,  but  have  no  doubt  but  that  she 
deposited  the  eggs  there. 

The  most  curious  case  I  ever  heard  of  in  this  line 
was  a  California  Jay's  nest  in  a  small  tree,  which 
contained  a  quail's  egg  in  addition  to  the  eggs  of  the 
jay.  This  nest  was  found  by  Mr.  C.  Fyfe  in  Marion 
County,  and  he  seemed  to  think  the  jay  had  carried 
the  egg  in  its  bill  to  the  nest  intending  to  eat  it  there 
but  for  some  unknown  reason  had  abandoned  its  pur- 
pose, rather  than  believe  the  quail  had  invaded  the 
nest  of  its  ever-watchful,  egg-eating  enemy. 


FOSTER  &  CO. 

From  evidence  at  hand  we  are  forced  to  believe 
that  Foster  &  Co.  of  .\nn  Arbor,  Mich,  is  a  fraudu- 
lent firm,  and  we  regret  that  their  advertisement  has 
appeared  in  recent  numbers  of  this  magazine. 


TUFTED     PUKFIN  —  BY    LOUIS    AGASSIZ    FUERTES. 
I-'roiii  'Sons  Birds  and  Water  Fowl.'     Copyright,  1.S97,  Charles  Scrihner's  Sons 
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AN    ORNITHOLOGIST'S    EXPERIENCES    IN    CUBA. 


KKANK    M.    CHAPMAN. 


N  CUBA,  at  the  present 
time,  collecting  is  doubt- 
less attended  by  sufficient 
excitement  to  satisfy  the 
desires  of  the  most  ex- 
perienced field  naturalist. 
I,  ho\ve\er,  visited  the 
island  before  guerrillas, 
Spanish  troops,  and  in- 
surgents were  in  season,  and  can  claim,  I  am  glad  to 
say,  no  part  in  a  chase  which  has  somewhat  too  seri- 
ous aspects  to  be  ranked  among  the  pleasures  of  a 
winter's  outing. 

There  were,  it  is  true,  rumors  of  war,  hut  at  the 
time  of  which  I  write  —  February  to  April  iSg2  — 
the  chief  occupation  of  the  Spanish  arm\  and  ci\il 
guards  quartered  on  this  long  suffering  isle,  was  to 
pursue  that  famous  bandit,  (iarcia,  who,  like  the  snipe 
an  ardent  sportsman  hunted  for  an  entire  spring,  af- 
forded them  unlimited  exercise  and  opportunity  for 
the  display  of  their  lack  of  military  talent  The 
apparent  ease  with  which  for  several  years  this  out- 
law and  his  band  dominated  certain  parts  of  northern 
Cuba,  making  travel  an  uncertain  and  dangerous 
undertaking,  gives  abundant  reason  for  the  belief 
that  the  present  insurrection  will  not  be  ended  so 
long  as  a  patriot  remains  on  the  island.  Residents  of 
Havana,  to  whom  I  brought  letters  of  introduction, 
advised  me  to  leave  Senor  (iarcia  in  undisturbed 
possession  of  the  northern  coast  region.  I  accepted 
the  advice  as  sound,  and  early  on  the  morning  of 
February  24  boarded  the  train  for  Batabano,  thirty 
miles  from  Havana  on  the  south  side  of  the  island. 
Here  connection  was  made  with  a  side-wheel  coast- 
ing steamer  for  Cienfuegos.  Phis  sail  of  twelve  hours 
1  recall  with  unfailing  pleasure.  Our  course  led 
through  a  maze  of  mangrove  islands  varying  in  size 
from  the  bars  just  awash  and  with  a  few  cigar-like 
shoots  of  this  low-growing  tree  dotting  their  surface, 
to  larger  islands  of  thirty  acres  or  more,  whose  lux- 
uriant growth  of  dark  green  was  a  rest  to  the  eye. 
While  these  islands  gave  a  constanth  varying  shore 
line,  the  extreme  beauty  of  the  scene  was  occasioned 
by  the  character  of  the  water,   which   was  so  clear 


that  the  bottom  was  plainly  visible  at  a  depth  of 
probably  thirty  feet.  P"or  this  reason  as  the  depth 
of  the  water  or  nature  of  the  bottom  changed,  the 
apparent  color  of  the  water  changed  with  it,  creat- 
ing remarkable  variations,  the  effect  of  which  was 
heightened  by  a  sky  hung  with  fluffy,  cumulous 
clouds.  Every  imaginable  shade  of  blue,  from  pearly 
azure  to  deepest  ultramarine,  was  represented,  and 
there  were  also  shades  of  brown  and  green.  These 
colors  appeared  in  irregular  but  sharply  defined 
patches,  and  often  were  all  visible  at  the  same  time. 
Through  this  variegated  sea  the  steamer  left  a  ser- 
pentine, creamy  train,  which,  at  night,  was  sprinkled 
with  phosphorescent  diamonds 

This  much  was  to  be  seen;  but  in  my  mind's  eye 
I  pictured  the  fieet  of  Columbus  feeling  its  way  along 
this  unknown  shore,  or  the  no  less  venturesome 
Cortez,  bound  on  his  expedition  of  conquest,  and 
that  more  peaceful,  but  no  less  successful  explorer. 
Humboldt,  who  had  sailed  over  this  same  route  in  a 
small  schooner  just  ninety  one  years  ago. 

Taking  into  consideration  the  apparently  favorable 
character  of  the  region,  few  birds  were  seen.  Cor- 
morants (doubtless  Phaliurororax  dilophits  floridaniis) 
were  not  uncommon  in  flocks  of  ten  to  thirty,  and 
several  Laughing  Ciulls,  Brown  Pelicans,  and  Frigate- 
birds  were  observed:  but  the  ornithological  event  of 
the  day  was  the  discovery  of  two  Great  White  Herons, 
a  species  I  had  never  seen  alive  before.  Its  occur- 
ence at  this  point  was  particularly  interesting  for 
here  it  was  that  an  archer  from  the  fleet  of  Columbus 
reported  seeing  natives  clad  in  long,  white  garments, 
whose  appearance  so  alarmed  him  that,  terrified,  he 
returned  to  his  ship,  giving  to  the  .\dmiral  our  first 
report  of  what  was  probably  Ardea  cni id,ii/(ilis . 

The  following  day  1  awoke  to  find  myself  in  the 
magnificent  land-locked  harbor  of  Cienfuegos.  The 
morning  was  passed  ashore  in  this  unattractive  but 
commercially  important  city,  and  at  10  a.  m.  I  em- 
barked on  a  smaller  steamer  for  Casilda,  the  port  of 
Trinidad,  which  was  to  be  my  base  of  operations. 

The  intervening  coast  differs  radically  from  that 
lying  to  the  westward.  Here,  in  place  of  countless 
mangrove  islands,  is  an  unbroken  sea  wall  of  lime- 
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stone  conglomerate  against  which  the  sea  dashes  as 
it  would  on  a  rocky  breakwater.  This  formation  is 
here  about  one  mile  in  width  and  is  tlanked  by  the 
foothills  of  a  range  of  mountains  whose  irregular 
outline  formed  an  horizon  wholly  unlike  the  islet 
dotted  sea  of  the  preceding  day. 

At  2  p.  m.  we  sighted  Trinidad,  a  group  of  cream 
colored  houses  three  miles  from  its  port  of  Casilda. 
near  the  summit  of  a  range  of  coast  hills  some  600 
feet  in  height.  The  shallow  harbor  is  formed  by  a 
long  arm  of  land  whose  surface,  covered  with  grassy 
marshes  and  mangrove  swamps,  promised  to  be  pro- 
ductive collecting  ground. 

When  fitting  out  for  an  expedition  one's  anticipa 
tions  are  so  stimulated  that  often  no  small  part  of  the 
pleasure  of  an  outing  comes  while  one  is  preparing 
for  it.  Nevertheless  I  shall  not  pause  here  to  relate 
my  experiences  in  the  quaint  little  city  of  Trinidad. 
With  a  knowledge  of  Spanish  which  permitted  me  to 
ask  questions  but  did  not  in  the  least  assist  me  to 
understand  the  replies,  and  without  an  acquaintance 
in  the  place,  my  search  for  a  suitable  home  might 
have  been  an  unavailing  one,  had  it  not  been  for  the 
hearty  assistance  of  Mr.  Daniel  Quayle,  American 
Consular  Agent  at  Trinidad  Largely  through  his 
efforts,  three  days  later  found  me  equipped  with 
camp  supplies,  a  young  Cuban  to  act  as  cook,  and 
for  transportation  two  horses  and  a  burro. 

Our  destination  was  the  valley  of  San  Juan  de 
Letran,  some  eight  miles  from  Trinidad  in  the  moun- 
tains at  an  elevation  of  about  1500  feet,  where  I 
had  secured  the  use  of  a  palm  thatched  mud  cabin. 
Sending  Lopez  ahead  with  the  pack  animals,  I  fol- 
lowed some  hours  later,  joining  three  mountaineers 
who  were  going  my  way. 

Mounting  the  crest  of  the  hill  beneath  the  brow  of 
which  Trinidad  is  located,  we  descended  into  the  fer- 
tile valley  of  the  same  name.  Its  southern  side  is 
flanked  by  the  geologically  recent  coast  hills,  while 
from  the  northern  border  rise  the  lower  ridges  of  the 
much  older  Trinidad  mountains.    Crossing  the  valley, 


here  between  two  and  three  miles  in  width,  we  en- 
tered a  narrow  trail  and  began  our  ascent 

As  increasing  altitude  widened  our  horizon  the  scene 
became  impressively  grand  and  beautiful,  .\bout  us 
were  the  mountains  seamed  by  deep  barrancas,  with 
dashing  streams  showing  here  and  there  through  the 
luxuriant  vegetation  which  clothed  them  ;  below  us 
the  noble  valley  of  Trinidad  with  its  yellow-green 
fields  of  sugar  cane,  its  white  ingenios,  its  countless 
stately  palms  and  glossy  leaved  mangoes,  its  pictur- 
esque river  winding  in  sinuous  lines  on  its  way  to  the 
sea,  which,  beyond  the  coast  hills,  formed  a  back- 
ground to  the  whole  picture. 

Our  party  now  numbered  four  men,  four  horses 
and  four  burros,  and  as  strung  out  over  the  moun- 
tain trail  we  wound  over  the  crests  of  ridges  or  along 
the  precipitous  sides  of  deep  barrancas,  we  presented 
what  seemed  to  me  an  imposing  and  certainly  an 
inspiring  appearance. 

It  was  so  dark  when  finally  we  reached  my  cabin, 
that  beyond  setting  up  my  cot  I  made  no  attempt  that 
night  at  housekeeping.  Furthermore,  I  was  tired 
and  wanted  to  be  thoroughly  rested  for  the  first  day 
afield — the  supreme  event  in  the  history  of  every 
naturalist's  outing.  It  was  now  eighteen  days  since 
I  had  left  New  York  and  not  only  during  this  time 
but  for  many  preceding  weeks  I  had  anticipated  with 
increasing  interest  my  introduction  to  Cuban  forests 
and  their  birds.  Only  a  naturalist  can  fully  appre- 
ciate this  feeling.  A  sportsman  shares  it  to  a  limited 
extent  but  he  is  generally  in  pursuit  of  some  definite 
species  which  he  has  doubtless  often  hunted  before. 
The  naturalist,  however,  in  a  fauna  new  to  him,  is  in 
a  new  world.  Its  life  may  be  known  to  others,  but 
to  the  true  student  of  animals  in  nature,  the  first 
meeting  with  them  is  a  bit  of  realism  often  pregnant 
with  suggestions.  Daylight  permitted  me  to  gain  a 
clearer  idea  of  the  appearance  of  my  hut  with  its  ad- 
joining thatch  and  also  to  view  my  surroundings. 

The  valley  of  San  Juan  de  Letran  is  one  of  many 
small,  narrow  valleys  nestling  in  the  mountains  but 
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is  important  as  holding  the  birth  or  "  nacimiento  '  of     were   particularly    abundant  in  a   near-by  patch  of 


the  river  Trinidad.  Some  one  hundred  yards  from 
my  cabin  this  stream  issued  from  the  base  of  a  pre- 
cipitous cliff  and  like  a  laughing  New  England  trout 
brook  flowed  by  my  door.  In  occasional  sheltered, 
quiet  pools  water-cresses  grew  abundantly,  furnish- 
ing my  scanty  larder  with  a  dish  which  seemed  sin- 
gularly out  of  place  amid  my  tropical  surroundings 
Here  were  cocoa  and  royal  palms,  mangoes,  guavas, 
plantains,    bananas,    coffee,    lime    and    lemon    trees, 


corn.  Then  came  the  chattering  notes  of  a  King- 
bird-like Flycatcher,  the  Guatibero  (  Pi/angits  caudi- 
fa.uialiis),  the  rolling  call  of  the  Cuban  Red-bellied 
Woodpecker  [Centuius  siiprrci/iaris)  and  the  poor 
attempt  of  the  Cuban  Robin  or  Zorzal  {Mimocichla 
rnhripc-s  )  making  a  chorus  of  which  the  Mourning 
Dove's  voice  alone  was  familiar.  .\t  intervals  one 
heard  the  kr-r-r-oic  of  Trogons,  the  complaining  note 
of  Anis,  the  rco  of  the  diminutive  Siju  Owl,  or  the 


blooming  roses  and  flowering  trees  and  plants  to  me     grating  cries  of  a  passing  flock  of  Paroquets, 
unknown.      The  bed  of  the  \'alley  was  cultivated   in  Of  these  birds  the  Trogon  was  to  me  the  rnost  in- 


places  by  the  moun- 
taineers, its  borders 
were  grown  with 
mixed  woodland 
which  became  scanti- 
er as  one  ascended  the 
neighboring  hill  tops 
where  it  was  finally 
replaced  by  a  scrubby 
palm  and  innumerable 
small  agaves  bearing 
candelabras  of  yellow 
blossoms  As  the 
scene  of  much  activit\- 
during  the  preceding 
Cuban  revolution  the 
whole  region  appealed 
to  one's  imagination. 
Caves  were  shown  me 
in  which  the  insur- 
gents had  lived  or 
taken  refuge  when 
pursued,  and  as  I  read 
in  current  newspapers 
of  recent  skirmishes 
in  these  mountains  I 
wonder  what  experi- 
ences the  present  war 
has  brought  to  m  y 
quiet  valley  with  its 
rough  but  hospitable 
inhabitants. 

Interesting  as  I  found  my  morning's  outing  in  the     could  be  clearly  seen. 


teresting.  It  was  the 
first  species  of  this 
family  that  I  had  ever 
seen  in  life  and  its 
presence  strangely 
emphasized  the  char- 
acter of  my  surround- 
ings. The  bird  of 
books  and  museum 
cases,  which,  by  asso- 
ciation had  become  in 
my  mind  almost  em- 
blematic of  the  trop- 
ics, was  calling  from 
the  woods  at  my  door. 
Could  there  be  better 
evidence  that  I,  too, 
was  in  the  tropics  ?  I 
revelled  in  the  sound 
of  its  melancholy  call, 
as  perched  motionless 
a  pair  of  birds  would 
regularly  answer  each 
other  for  long  periods 
of  time.  They  were 
exceedingly  tame  and 
often  permitted  me  to 
approach  to  within  a 
few  feet  of  them,  when 
their  brilliant  green 
back,  ashy  breast,  and 
rich  crimson  abdomen 
But  it  is  when  feeding  that 
woods  about  my  cabin  I  shall  not  attempt  to  describe  the  Trogon  is  seen  to  best  advantage.  It  lives  largely 
it.  Rather  I  shall  write  of  the  more  characteristic  upon  berries,  which,  doubtless  aided  by  its  serate 
Cuban  birds  as  they  appeared  to  me  after  a  month  mandibles,  it  plucks  by  darting  at  them  or,  in  effect, 
and  a  half  spent  in  their  haunts.  My  cabin  at  San  by  capturing  them  on  the  wing.  At  the  moment  the 
Juan  was  an  ideal  naturalist's  home.  Birds  were  fruit  is  seized  the  bird  is  nearly  upright,  its  wings 
abundant  throughout  the  valley  but  nowhere  were  flutter,  its  tail  is  widely  spread,  and  its  brilliant 
they  more  numerous  than  within  gunshot  of  my  plumage  is  thus  displa}ed  to  the  utmost, 
doorstep.  Upon  awakening  in  the  morning  I  heard  Scarcely  less  symbolic  of  tropical  life  than  the  Tro- 
first  the  soft,  plaintive  cooing  of  the  Mourning  and  gons  were  the  Paroquets.  Our  own  Carolina  Paro- 
Zenaida  Doves,  and  the  more  vigorous  notes  of  a  quet  was  the  only  species  with  which  I  was  previously 
large  wood  Pigeon,  known  as  Torcaza  (  Coluiiilui  lor-  familiar  and  as  a  flock  of  the  Cuban  birds  darted  by 
oisis ).  They  were  followed  by  the  singular  call  overhead  or  flew  through  the  forest  their  grating  call 
notes  and  whistles  of  two  species  of  Blackbirds  {Quis-  always  produced  an  answering  thrill  within  me.  One 
cahts  gundlaclii  and  Philoxeua  atroviolacciis'),   which     day  a  company   paused  to  feed   on   the  berries  of  a 
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vine  growing  on  a  tree  which  almost  overhung  my 
cabin,  and  I  counted  seven  birds  clinging  to  a  sway- 
ing creeper  making  as  graceful  a  scene  from  bird 
life  as  a  Ciiacomelli  picture. 

If  the  Trogons  and  Paroquets  were  ornamental 
the  Torcazas  were  useful.  This  fine  Pigeon,  fully  as 
large  as  our  domestic  bird,  was  an  important  addi- 
tion to  our  limited  fare  of  rice  and  plantains  It  fed 
upon  the  berries  of  the  royal  palm  and  the  large 
number  of  these  trees  growing  in  the  valley  proved 
so  attractive  that  Pigeons  could  be  procured  almost 
daily  When  they  were  wanting,  the  bodies  of  birds 
of  almost  any  species,  whose  skins  had  been  trans- 
formed into  'specimens,'  were  added  to  the  pot. 
Poor  Lopez,  I  imagine,  was  not  pleased  either  with 
our  bill  of  fare  or  the  constancy  with  which  we  ad- 
hered to  it,  and  I  once  heard  him  telling  a  visitor 
that  for  breakfast  we  had  "pajaros  con  arroz  "  and 
for  dinner  "arroz  con  pajaros." 

The  Owl  mentioned  as  a  member  of  my  morning 
chorus  was  diurnal  Though  peculiar  to  Cuba  it 
belongs  in  the  group  of  Pigmy  Owls  and  its  soft  (oo 
resembles  that  of  GlaKiidiiiiii  pltalnitoidt-s,  but  the 
notes,  instead  of  being  connected,  are  uttered  at  in- 
tervals of  about  five  seconds.  Their  favorite  perch 
while  calling  is  near  the  top  of  a  tall,  leafless  tree, 
often  facing  the  sun.  They  may  remain  in  one  place 
for  an  hour  or  more  accompanying  their  periodic 
note  with  a  nervous  twitching  of  the  tail  which,  wren- 
like,  is  sometimes  raised  to  form  an  acute  angle  with 
the  back.  A  female,  started  from  her  nest  in  the  top 
of  a  dead  palm  trunk  sixteen  feet  in  height,  contained 
an  egg  ready  for  deposition.  The  tree  was  badi} 
decayed  and,  as  I  pushed  it,  fell  to  the  ground  In 
the  loose  fibers  below  the  depression  which  formed 
the  nest  I  found  two  lizards  each  twelve  inches  long, 
and  thirty-five  large  tree  toads  of  two  species.  As  it 
was  more  than  probable  that  these  animals  had  bur- 
rowed into  the  trunk  from  above,  it  is  natural  to 
suppose  that  they  would  have  left  it  in  the  same  wa}-, 
when  their  passage  would  have  no  doubt  seriously 
interfered  with  the  domestic  arrangements  of  (ilait- 
c i dill  III . 

One  of  the  most  interesting  birds  I  saw  in  Cuba, 
in  fact  one  of  the  most  interesting  birds  I  have  ever 
seen,  was  not  a  member  of  my  morning  choir.  It 
was  common  enough  to  have  taken  a  prominent  place 
in  any  fauna  had  it  not  been  rendered  inconspicuous 
by  its  small  size,  protective  colors,  and   insignificant 


voice.  This  was  the  Tody  or  Podorera  (  Todus  nnil- 
ticolcr),  distinguished  as  being  a  member  of  the  only 
family  of  birds  peculiar  to  the  West  Indies.  One 
could  not  help  speculating  on  its  relationships.  What 
had  become  of  its  mainland  allies-  Had  they  suc- 
cumbed to  the  severity  of  the  continental  struggle 
for  existence  while  this  island-inhabiting  form  had 
survived  under  the  protection  afforded  by  its  insular 
homer'  Its  nearest  relatives  are  the  Kingfishers  to 
which  it  bears  a  laughable  resemblance  Imagine  a 
Kingfisher  somewhat  less  than  four  inches  in  length, 
shining  green  above,  whitish  below,  with  a  bright 
red  throat,  and  a  long,  flat  bill,  who  sits  in  low 
bushes  curiously  bobbing  his  head,  uttering  a  Hum- 
mingbird-like twitter  and  making  frequent  darts  after 
insects.  Its  flight  is  accompanied  by  a  wooden,  whir- 
ring sound,  due,  no  doubt,  to  the  attenuation  of  his 
outer  primaries,  and  so  closely  did  the  bird  harmon- 
ize in  color  with  its  leafy  surroundings  that  the  sound 
of  its  voice  was  often  the  first  notice  I  had  of  its 
presence.  Strangely  enough,  like  the  Kingfishers, 
this  diminutive  creature  nests  in  a  hole  in  a  bank, 
excavated  with  its  bill  and  in  which,  like  its  larger 
relative,  it  lays  white  eggs. 

Other  birds  there  were  whose  habits  furnished  food 
for  thought,  but  it  is  obviously  impossible  to  write  of 
them  all  in  the  limits  of  a  single  article.  After  leav- 
ing San  Juan  I  took  up  my  quarters  in  an  old  sugar 
mill,  distant  some  thirty-five  miles  in  the  Trinidad 
valley,  which  has  since  been  destroyed  by  the  insur- 
gents. From  there  I  went  thirty  miles  to  the  west- 
ward and  as  the  guest  of  the  commanding  officer 
lived  with  a  small  detachment  of  Spanish  troops 
stationed  on  the  road  which  runs  along  the  coast 
from  Trinidad  to  Cienfuegos,  and  m\-  field  work 
ended  in  the  mangrove  swamps  I  had  noticed  on  en- 
tering the  harbor  of  Casilda.  Each  locality  brought 
new  experiences  and  material  additions  to  my  col- 
lections, which  in  all  included  over  500  specimens. 
Of  the  technical  results  attending  a  study  of  these 
birds,  and  of  the  affinities  of  the  Cuban  avifauna,  I 
have  here  made  no  mention,  but  the  student  who 
cares  to  pursue  the  subject  further  will  find  a  detailed 
report  upon  my  collections  with  certain  speculations 
on  the  origin  of  West  Indian  bird-life  in  the  fourth 
volume  of  the  Bulletin  of  the  American  Museum  of 
Natural  History.* 

*  Notes  on  Birds  and  Mammals  Observed  near  Trinidad, 
Cuba,  vvitli  Remarks  on  the  Origin  of  West  Indian  Bird  Life. 
Bull.  Am.  Mns.  Nat.  Hist.  IV..  1892.  pp  279-330. 


THE    BIRD    HOUSE    FOR    THE    NEW   YORK    ZOOLOGICAL    PARK. 


WILLIAM    T.  HORNADAV. 

IN  many  of  the  largest  and  best  zoological  gardens  very  numerous  and  complicated.      Even  of  our  own 

of    the  world,    the  bird  collections  seem    rather  North  American  birds,  we  must  provide  for  the  rep- 

unfortunately  scattered   and    broken    up.      To  a  resentatives  of   18  orders,    and    as    many  of    our    61 

great  extent,  this  is  unavoidable,  for  the  practical  dif-  families   and  766  species  as  it  is  possible  to  gather, 

ficulties  to  be  faced  in  providing  comfortable  homes  When  to  the  great  diversity  in  size  and  food   habits 

for  the  feathered  inhabitants  of  the  earth  are  really  of  birds  we  add  the  requirements  as  to  temperature, 
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atmosphere,  light  and  shadow,  the  nature  and  com- 
plexity of  the  problems  to  be  solved  begin  to  appear. 

In  the  installation  of  living  creatures  a  systematic 
arrangement  is  a  practical  impossibilit} .  The  differ- 
ent orders  must  be  placed  where  their  representatives 
will  live  longest  and  most  comfortably.  In  the  de- 
signing of  the  Zoological  Park,  it  has  been  possible, 
however,  to  accomplish  an  end  which  we  believe 
may  be  viewed  with  satisfaction.  The  various  col- 
lections of  birds,  filling  ten  aviaries  and  buildings, 
are  to  be  disposed  in  two  great  groups,  one  in  the 
north-central  portion  of  the  I'ark,  and  the  other 
around  the  large  pond  which  lies  under  the  shelter 
of  the  timbered  ridge  near  the  southwest  entrance. 

A  reproduction  of  the  architect's  preliminary  de- 
sign of  the  proposed  Bird  House  is  presented  in  the 
frontispiece  of  this  magazine.  It  has  been  planned 
to  afford,  both  within  and  without,  a  great  amount 
of  cage  room  for  the  benefit  of  the  perching  birds, 
Parrots,  Lories,  Macaws,  Pigeons  and  Doves,  diving 
birds.    Owls  and    Hawks,    and    the  general  ovmimn 


sratherum  of  birds  which  cannot  well  be  accommo- 
dated elsewhere  in  separate  collections.  The  interior 
of  the  building,  which  on  the  ground  is  shaped  like  a 
T  with  the  top  toward  the  north,  as  shown  in  the 
engraving,  will  aftord  330  lineal  feet  of  cage  room, 
on  a  large  portion  of  which  small  cages  will  stand  in 
three  tiers. 

The  outside  of  the  building  affords  room  for  332 
lineal  feet  of  cages  for  Hawks,  Owls,  the  hardy  perch- 
ing birds,  and  several  others  that  with  proper  shelter 
can  endure  our  winters  There  will  be  six  large  and 
handsome  dome  cages,  similar  to  that  shown  in  the 
illustration.  The  interior  of  the  building  will  be 
made  attractive  by  the  introduction  of  plants  and 
vines,  descriptive  labels,  diagrams  and  other  aids  to 
a  proper  appreciation  of  the  living  inhabitants  of  the 
cages.  Perhaps  the  most  interesting  feature  of  the 
whole  interior  will  be  the  diving  birds  and  their  huge 
glass  tank  filled  with  water,  in  which  one  of  the  most 
interesting  sights  of  the  whole  bird  world  will  be  dis- 
tinctly seen. 


ON    ISOLATED   ALASKAN   ISLANDS. 


GEO.    G.    CANTWELL,    JUNE.AU. 


T  was  not  till  late  in  the  afternoon  of  June  8,  '97,  of  boulders  and  immense  slabs  of  granite.  Into  this 
that  final  arrangements  had  been  made  with  the  mass  of  rock  and  foaming  water  we  rode  on  the  top  of 
Indians,  and  the  outfit  aboard,  that  the  big  canoe     an  immense  swell.     At  the  right  moment  one  of  the 


was  pushed  into  the  water, 
and  my  long  planned  trip 
to  Egg  Island  had  begun. 
Two  good  Hiada  guides 
had  charge  of  the  craft  that 
contained  our  provisions, 
tents,  ammunition  and  pre- 
servatives, and  boxes  for 
specimens.  Our  destination 
was  a  famous  bird  rookery 
in  the  open  sea,  200  miles 
west  of  Fort  Wrangell,  an 
island  often  visited  by  the 
Indians  for  birds  and  eggs, 
but  so  far  as  I  could  learn 
but  one  party  of  white  men 
had  ever  landed  there  be- 
fore. 

An  exciting  trip  of  five 
days  through  the  swells  of 
the  Pacific  brought  us  to 
the  shores  of  the  island, 
where  the  breakers  were 
hurling  themselves  with  a 
deafening  roar  against  the 
precipitous  cliffs.  The 
landing  at  the  part  of  the 
island  that  most  resembled  a  beach  was  the  most  dif 


HORNED    PUFFIN 


Indians  jumped  out  on  a 
flat  rock  where  the  reced- 
ing water  left  him  high  and 
dry.  Each  time  the  canoe 
came  in  we  handed  some 
of  the  luggage  out  to  him, 
piece  at  a  time,  till  the 
canoe  was  empt\'  ;  then  we 
hauled  the  wily  craft  itself 
upon  the  rocks  above  the 
tide,  where  we  made  our 
camp  and  congratulated 
ourselves  on  our  safe  ar- 
rival. 

In  a  few  minutes  we 
gathered  a  quantity  of  nice 
fresh  gulls'  eggs  from  the 
rocks  behind  the  camp, 
which  made  us  a  most  de- 
licious meal.  The  remain- 
der of  the  day  was  spent 
in  making  our  camp  com- 
f  or  table,  putting  up  a 
brush  "taxidermy  shop," 
and  gathering  cedar  boughs 
for  a  bed. 

While  I  prepared  supper 
the   two  Indian  boys  tramped  about  the  island,  and 


AT    ENTRANCE    TO    NEST. 


ficult  part  of  the  entire  trip.  It  was  a  most  wretched  returned  shortly  with  a  number  of  Guillemots  and 
landing  place,  a  break  between  the  cliffs,  strewn  with  Puffins.  They  had  surpri.sed  the  birds  in  a  cave 
the  broken  fragments  from  above — a  perfect  jumble     among  the  rocks,   and  had    killed  them  with  clubs. 
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We  made  'skins'  of  the  dead  birds,  and  thus  no  time 
was  lost  in  securing  specimens.  We  found  later  that 
our  guns  were  not  needed  to  secure  specimens  of  most 
of  the  island  species. 

I  sat  around  the  campfire  late  that  night   listening 

to  the  queer 
Indian  le- 
gends the 
boys  told  of 
the  Island. 
The  still 
night  air 
was  reso- 
nant with 
bird  notes 
and  the  flap 
of  m  a  n  \- 
wings  as 
dark,  spec- 
tre-like fig- 
ures passed 
about  the 
burning 
logs.  We  re- 
mained but 
ten  days  on 
the  island,  but  the  novelties  and  (|ueer  sensations  that 
were  crowded  into  that  short  space  of  time  would 
make  ample  material  for  a  book. 

The  rookery  is  divided  into  three  islands.  The 
largest  one  on  which  we  camped  was  mountainous 
and  heavily  timbered  ;  it  was  occupied  chiefly  by 
Cilaucous-winged  Gulls,  Violet-green  and  White- 
crested  Cormorants,  Tufted  and  Horned  Puffins, 
Cassin's  and  Rhinoceros  Auks,  Pigeon  and  California 
Guillemots.  The  south  island  was  low  and  rocky 
and  covered  with  bushes,  and  chiefly  occupied  by 
Leaches'  and  Fork-tailed  Petrels  ;  while  on  the  north 
island  the  handsome  little  Ancient  Murrelets  had 
taken  up  their  abode.  The  Gulls  and  Tufted  Puffins 
were  scattered  more  or  less  over  the  three  islands, 
as  also  appeared  to  be  the  case  with  the  Black  Oys- 
tercatchers. 

Pufiins  were  the  most  conspicuous  birds  of  the 
place,  we  met  them  first  at  sea  about  fifteen  miles 
from  the  island  —  great  rafts  of  them  rising  from  the 
water  at  our  approach.  As  we  neared  the  island  the 
commotion  disturbed  those  on  shore  and  they  liter- 
ally poured  from  the  crevices  in  the  rocks  and  circled 
around  in  a  dense  cloud  like  a  swarm  of  bees  about  a 
hive.  The  two  species  appeared  to  be  keeping  quite 
by  themselves,  the  black  Tufted  Puflins  coming  from 
holes  in  the  soil  at  the  top  of  the  cliffs  and  flying  at 
quite  an  elevation,  while  the  White-crested  Horned 
Pufiins  could  be  seen  emerging  from  the  rocks  and 
skimming  along  closer  to  the  water. 

During  the  middle  of  June  I  found  fresh  eggs  of 
both   species.     The   Horned   Puffins  were  numerous 


but  their  eggs  were  difficult  to  obtain  as  they  were 
invariably  placed  far  back  in  the  narrow  cracks  in 
the  face  of  a  cliff.  Like  most  of  the  sea  birds  both 
sexes  assist  in  incubation,  and  are  close  setters  —  a 
great  amount  of  probing  with  a  long  stick  being 
necessary  to  dislodge  them.  The  Tufted  Puffins  were 
constantly  in  sight,  flying  about  in  a  most  foolish 
way,  their  little  white  eyes  and  ungainly  red  bill  only 
adding  to  their  stupidity  They  scratched  their  holes 
about  the  island  wherever  sufficient  soil  was  to  be 
found.  A  grassy  hillside  is  a  favorite  retreat  and 
here  it  is  dangerous  to  travel  about  on  account  of  the 
birds  that  were  constanth  coming  blindly  out  of  their 
dark  habitations  with  a  force  liable  to  upset  one  if 
fairly  struck  by  the  flying  birds.  When  specimens 
were  wanted  the  birds  generally  could  be  killed  with 
clubs  at  such  a  place,  or  captured  easily  with  snares 
set  over  their  holes  during  the  night.  We  used  the 
eggs  largely  for  eating  purposes  and  found  them  ex- 
cellent. 

f)n  top  of  the  hills  in  the  thick  woods  the  Auks 
had  taken  up  their  abode.  Little  beaten  paths  were 
found  leading  out  in  all  directions  in  the  underbrush 
to  suitable  places  for  the  birds  to  take  flight.  The 
Cassin's  Auks  were  found  in  greater  numbers  at  the 
southern  end  of  the  large  island  where  their  long, 
winding  burrows  completely  honeycombed  the  hill- 
tops. .At  the  time  of  my  visit  their  eggs  had  all 
hatched  and  the  old  birds  and  young  were  found  in 
the  holes  during  the  day,  coming  out  only  at  night, 
when  their  incessant  chatterings  from  every  rock 
and   crevice   could  be   heard   above   the  din   of   bird 


TUFTEn    PtIFFIN    ON    THE    Hir.LSIDE. 

notes  that  fill  the  air  all  night  long  On  clear  nights 
auks,  puffins  and  petrels  could  be  seen  going  and 
coming  in  constant  streams,  and  crossing  each  other's 
flight  like  a  swarm  of  mosquitoes  On  a  foggy  night 
the  campfire  was  a  great  attraction   to  them  ;   they 
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would  circle  about  and  often  alight  on  the  tent,  and 
after  a  great  deal  of  scratching  slip  oft  onto  the 
ground  where  our  excited  dog  killed  many  of  them 

The  Horn-billed  or  Rhinoceros  Auks  were  abundant 
at  the  center  of  the  island,  occupying  the  top  and 
both  slopes  of  the  mountain,  where  nearly  every  tree, 
bush  or  boulder  was  burrowed  underneath  ;  man) 
other  holes  were  in  open  spots  or  under  thick  bunches 
of  grass.  Their  single  egg  is  placed  on  the  bare  ground 
at  the  end  of  the  tunnel  which  continued  from  six  to 
twenty  feet  from  the  mouth,  making  many  turns  at 
sharp  angles.  The  bur- 
rows often  contained  tun- 
nels branching  off  that  har- 
bored one  of  the  birds  while 
the  mate  was  in  the  nest 
tunnel  with  the  egg.  This 
species,  like  the  Puffin,  can 
inflict  a  bad  wound  with 
their  heavy  bill,  and  the 
utmost  care  must  be  used 
in  handling  them.  My 
dog  has  had  several  bitter 
experiences  with  them  in 
this  respect. 

The  California  Guilli- 
mots  and  both  \'iolet-green 
and  White-crested  Cormo- 
rants nested  in  rookeries  of 
their  own  at  different 
places  in  the  cliffs  and 
always  on  shelves  over- 
hanging the  surf,  making 
collecting  dangerous  in- 
deed. Not  more  than  one- 
third    of    roIiiistKs  had   the 

white  flank  patch,  and  a  White-crested  ciiiiinutiis  was 
very  seldom  seen.  This  is  contrary  to  the  described 
breeding  plumages  of  these  birds. 

The  only  Gulls  on  the  island  were  Glaucous-winged, 
and  they  were  very  abundant,  nesting  in  all  the  high 
rocks  along  the  water's  edge.  They  construct  a 
light  nest  of  grass  in  the  flat  places  near  the  top,  not 
very  easy  of  access,  but  once  on  top  the  eggs  were 
readily  gathered.  Among  the  peculiarities  in  eggs  I 
found  two  sets  of  gulls'  eggs  a  clear  green,  one  set 
uniformly  so,  the  other  spotted  with  black,  and  several 
runt  eggs,  exact  miniatures  of  the  normal  eggs 

"South  Island,  "as  we  called  it.  the  home  of  the 
Petrels,  was  reached  only  after  two  desperate  at- 
tempts ,  the  first  time  we  were  nearly  blown  to  sea 
and  compelled  to  work  our  way  back  against  the 
wind,  being  unable  to  land  in  the  heavy  surf  that  was 
breaking  on  the  shore  ;  on  the  next  we  were  only 
partly  successful  —  we  were  unable  to  safely  land  the 
canoe,  so  leaving  one  of  the  Indians  in  it  just  oft 
shore,   with  the  other  Hiada  I  got  out  and    started 


NE,STS    OF    THE    GL.MXGUS-WINGED    (;ULI 


digging  for  birds  on  the  hillside.  In  doing  this  we 
were  taking  great  risks,  and  very  soon  we  were  com- 
pelled to  go  back  to  the  canoe,  as  the  wind  had  in- 
creased and  the  Indian  had  difficulty  in  managing  it. 
So  far  as  we  explored  the  island  we  found  the  petrel 
burrows  everywhere  in  the  soft  ground,  both  the 
Leach's  and  Fork-tailed  species  living  side  by  side  in 
their  short  burrows  just  under  the  grass  roots.  It 
being  my  first  experience  with  petrels.  I  neglected  to 
plug  their  throats  with  cotton  :  as  a  result  when  I 
reached  camp  I  had  a  lot  of  greasy,  ill-smelling  birds 

because  of  that  strong  oil 
which  comes  from  their 
beaks.  The  Fork-tailed 
Petrel  is  a  beautiful  species 
of  clear  bluish-gray  plum- 
age of  satin  texture.  In  size 
it  is  somewhat  larger  than 
the  Leach's. 

The  Black  Oystercatch- 
ers  made  up  in  voice  what 
they  Jacked  in  numbers. 
'J  he  species  was  scattered 
about  the  rocky  shores  all 
around  the  islands,  and 
their  shrill  calls  were  heard 
at  every  turn  ;  especially 
noisy  were  they  when  we 
approached  their  nesting 
vicinity.  The  nest  is  a 
strikingly  ingenious  piece 
of  bird  architecture  of  bits 
of  shells  and  flat  pebbles 
carefully  arranged  into  a 
slight  depression  in  the 
sand. 
The  last  two  days  of  the  trip  were  spent  on  "  North 
Island"  with  the  Ancient  Murrelets.  We  found  the 
birds  abundant,  and  opened  many  of  their  deep  bur- 
rows in  the  black  soil,  or  with  a  stick  forced  them 
out  from  among  the  chinks  in  the  rocks.  Most  of 
the  nests  contained  nearly  full-grown  young  at  this 
date.  Other  birds  noticed  there  were  Harlequin 
Duck,  Black  Turnstone,  Wandering  Tatler,  Bald 
Eagle,  Peale's  Falcon,  Ra\en,  Fish  Crow,  Russet- 
backed  Thrush,  Sootv  Song  Sparrow,  Townsend's 
Sparrow^  Steller's  Jay,  Chestnut-backed  Chickadee, 
and  a  number  of  W^arbler's  and  Hummers. 

On  the  return  trip,  about  fifteen  miles  from  shore, 
we  met  a  flock  of  graceful  Shearwaters  :  the  only 
specimen  w-e  managed  to  get  in  the  gale  that  was 
blowing  proved  to  be  Piiffintts  grisetts,  a.  bird  quite 
out  of  its  general  range,  so  far  north.  They  may 
have  been  breeding  in  the  localit\  but  I  think  not  on 
the  islands  we  had  visited. 
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EDITORIAL    NOTES. 

This  number  of  The  Osprey  appears  later  than 
usual,  owing  to  the  delay  caused  by  the  removal  of 
the  office  of  publication. 

On  November  15  the  New  York  Zoological  Society 
submitted  to  the  Park  Commissioners  of  New  York 
its  final  and  complete  plan  for  the  development  of 
the  Zoological  Park.  Prof.  Henry  F.  Osborne,  who 
presented  the  plan,  stated  that  "neither  time,  labor 
nor  expense  have  been  spared  in  the  effort  put  forth 
to  make  it  as  nearly  perfect  as  human  skill  and 
knowledge  can  make  it  at  this  time.  In  addition  to 
the  knowledge  and  advice  obtained  in  the  best  zoolog- 
ical gardens  of  Europe,  the  zoological  development 
of  the  Park  has  received  the  benefit  of  advice  and 
criticism  from  no  fewer  than  six  expert  zoologists, 
covering  practically  all  the  questions  involved  in  the 
development  of  an  ideal  zoological  park  in  this  lati- 
tude." The  proof  of  abundant  thought  and  study  in 
the  preparation  of  the  plan  was  so  apparent  that  in 
exactly  one  week  the  Board  of  Parks  unanimously 
adopted  the  plan,  a  decided  triumph  for  the  Society. 
This  means  that  active  work  on  the  ground  will 
begin  early  next  spring.  The  original  "Preliminary 
Plan"  which  was  prepared  last  year  by  the  Director, 
Mr.  Hornaday,  and  published  last  year  in  The  Osprey 
for  September,  has  stood  all  the  tests  to  which  it 
was  put  before  its  final  acceptance  by  the  Executive 
Committee,  and  the  "Final  Plan"  is  merely  a  care- 
ful elaboration  of  it. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Linna;an  Society  of  New- 
York  City,  it  was  authoritatively  stated  that  Audubon 
Societies  are  the  strongest  in  localities  where  there 
are  the  greatest  number  of  ornithologists.  It  is 
pleasing  to  note  the  assiduity  with  which  the  Audu- 
bon Societies  are  working,  and  there  seems  no  doubt 
but  that  they  are  an  established  institution  and  not  a 
mere  passing  fad.  as  some  have  been  pleased  to  class 
them.  The  Pennsylvania  Audubon  Society  is  an  ex- 
ample of  the  number  of  thoroughly  live  organizations  ; 
we  have  a  copy  of  their  annual  report  dated  Decem- 
ber I,  1897.  It  says  as  a  result  of  one  year's  work 
there  are  2,200  members  enrolled  who  have  signed 


the  pledge  cards  of  the  Society  to  abstain  from  the 
use  of  wild  birds  for  ornamentation  in  millinery,  etc. 
This,  however,  represents  but  a  small  fraction  of 
those  whose  attention  has  been  directed  to  the  im- 
portance of  bird  protection  by  the  circulars  of  the 
Society.  Of  these  circulars  20,000  have  been  issued 
and  distributed  during  the  year,  while  1,000  more 
have  been  given  to  Audubon  Societies  in  other  States. 
Valuable  assistance  has  been  rendered  by  members 
situated  in  various  towns  and  cities  throughout  the 
State  who  have  acted  as  local  secretaries  and  attended 
to  the  distribution  of  circulars  in  their  vicinity.  In 
addition  the  Secretary  has  answered  hundreds  of  in- 
(juiries  relative  to  bird  protection,  etc,  from  all  parts 
of  the  country,  .As  a  result  of  a  year's  experience 
the  Directors  feel  convinced  that  the  most  important 
work  must  be  done  in  schools  among  children,  by 
teaching  the  rising  generation  that  birds  are  friends 
to  be  protected  and  cared  for  rather  than  common 
property  to  be  killed  and  mutilated  In  accordance 
with  this  idea  the  Society  used  its  best  efforts  in 
support  of  a  bill  establishing  a  Bird  Day'  in  the 
schools  of  the  State,  and  had  the  satisfaction  of  see- 
ing it  pass  the  Legislature  only  to  be  vetoed  by  the 
Governor.  This,  however,  need  not  hinder  private 
schools  from  adopting  such  a  day  —  an  action  which 
cannot  be  too  strongly  advocated  Better  success  at- 
tended the  new  game  law  which  the  Society  also 
supported,  and  which  passed  both  Legislature  and 
Executive.  This  prohibits  the  killing  of  game  for 
sale,  and  the  killing  or  using  for  ornamentation 
any  of  the  wild  birds  of  the  State  (except  a  few 
Hawks,  game  birds,  etc.  I  under  heavy  penalties. 
The  Pennsylvania  Societ}-  is  unique  among  such 
organizations  in  that  it  does  not  charge  a  member- 
ship fee,  believing  that  its  objects  are  best  attained 
by  trusting  to  \'oluntary  contributions  from  those 
who  are  best  able  to  help,  than  by  taxing  every  one 
who  joins.  The  cost  of  postage  has  become  so  large 
an  item  of  expense  with  the  increased  membership 
that  it  has  been  impossible  to  communicate  fre- 
quently with  members  by  circulars  To  obviate  this 
difficulty  arrangements  have  been  made  with  the 
Philadelphia  '  P^-ening  Bulletin  '  to  publish  an  article 
on  the  Audubon  Society  and  its  work  on  Saturday- 
of  each  week.  This  arrangement  will  begin  with  the 
present  month,  and  if  the  members  show  sufficient 
interest  in  it,  it  will  be  continued  through  the  year. 
Among  the  projects  which  the  Society  has  in  view 
for  the  winter  and  spring  may  be  mentioned  an  ex- 
hi'oition  of  millinery  in  which  the  use  of  wild  birds 
will  be  debarred,  and  a  course  of  five  lectures  on  the 
birds  of  Philadelphia  and  vicinity  by  Mr.  Witmer 
Stone. 

A  highly  interesting  article  entitled  'A  Bird's  Egg,' 
is  to  be  found  in  the  December  number  of  '  Harper's 
Magazine.'  It  is  written  by  Mr.  Ernest  IngersoU  — 
the  well  known  writer  and  naturalist  —  and  warrants 
the  unprejudiced  'Nation's'  characterization  as  "the 
most  interesting  paper  in  the  number.  "  Four  beau- 
tiful full-page  colored  plates  illustrate  selected  eggs 
of  birds  of  prey,  song  birds,  water  birds,  and  game 
birds.  These  plates  make  Harper's  oological  venture 
a  striking  feature  of  the  magazine.  We  notice  that 
Mr.  IngersoU  also  has  a  paper  in  'The  Critic'  of 
December  18,  on  'Charles  Conrad  Abbott,  M.  D.,  at 
Trenton. '  This  tells  us  something  of  the  personality, 
home  life  and  work  of  the  author  who  has  written  so 
interestingly  of  birds  and  nature. 

The  question  as  to  whether  or  not  the  Richardson 
Merlin  breeds  in  Assiniboia  in  numbers  recorded  by 
Mr.  E  Arnold,  and  incidentally  the  question  of  the 
maple's  existence  in  Assiniboia,  threatens  to  become 
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a  controversy  of  voluminous  proportions  in  The  Os- 
PREv.      We    have  a  copy  of   a  letter    from    f'rof.    J 
Macoun  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  Canada,  stating 
that  the  "emblem  of  Canada"  does  not  grow  further 
west    than    I'ort  William.      We  also  have  letters  for 
publication   from    Messrs     (i.   F.    Dippie  and  Walter 
Raine,  and  a  letter  concerning  the  matter  from    Mr. 
E.  Arnold.     We  may  state  that  letters  published  in 
November   and    December   were   in    an    abbreviated 
form.      We  believe,  and  we  trust  the  gentlemen  will 
agree  with    us,  that  the   matter  can   be  settled   more 
quickly   by  securing   the   identification  of   the  speci- 
mens now  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  A.  H.  Frost  and    Mr. 
J.  Parker  Norris.      So,  if 
Messrs.  Frost  and  Norris     " 
will   send   the    specimens 
to  the  Smithsonian  Insti- 
tution for    identification, 
the  matter  will  very  likely 
be  settled.       Corrections 
to    erroneous    statements 
in   The    Ospre\     are    al- 
ways most  thankfully  re- 
ceived,   and  the    import- 
ance of  such  are  not  de- 
preciated  when   we  seek 
celerity  in  reaching  a  con- 
clusion as  to  their  authen- 
ticity. 

Mr.  Geo.  F.  Breninger 
of  Phcenix,  Arizona,  has 
discovered  that  his  name 
has  been  signed  with  data 
accompanying  specimens 
that  he  has  never  seen. 
This  fraud  is  aggravating 
to  Mr.  Breninger  to  say 
the  least  :  his  specimens 
are  of  the  best  in  prepa- 
ration and  identification, 
as  the  perpetrator  of  this 
fraud  seems  well  aware. 
Collectors  should  be  on 
the  lookout  for  such 
frauds. 

Mr.  Horace  A.  Gaylord, 
who  has  continued  as 
Secretary  of  the  Southern 
Division  of  the  Cooper 
Ornithological  Club,  of 
Pasadena.  Cal.,  since  its 
inception,  has  declined 
re-election  this  year,  ow- 
ing to  other  duties  claim- 
ing his  attention  Mr. 
Gaylord  has  proven  him- 
self particularly  well  fitted  for  the  work  and  has  done 
much  to  build  up  his  Division. 

Mr.  Robert  Ridgway  will  take  a  three  months  trip 
southward  this  winter.  This  will  be  the  first  time 
in  three  years  that  Mr.  Ridgway  has  been  outside 
of  the  District  of  Columbia.  Doubtless  ornithology 
will  receive  some  rich  results  of  Mr.  Ridgway's 
recreative  digression  from  his  work  in  the  II.  S. 
National  Museum. 

Mr.  Frederick  A.  Ober.  of  Washington,  D.  C, 
will  have  an  article  on  the  California  Woodpecker 
in  a  near  future  number  of  'St.  Nicholas.  '  and  the 
Appleton's  are  soon  to  bring  out  his  book  entitled 
'Crusoe's  Island'  which  will  contain  a  great  deal  of 
matter  relating  to  birds. 

Mr.    C.    C.   Young,    of    Brooklyn,   is  planning    two 
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trips  to  be  taken  this  year,  either  to  the  West  Indies 
or  South  America,  probably  to  the  Oronoco  Delta. 
There  is  to  be  a  short  trip  early  in  the  year  to  pre- 
pare for  a  prolonged  sojourn  ne.xt  autumn  and  winter. 
Such  trips  are  the  joy  of  the  ornithologist. 

The  marriage  of  Mr.  Charles  Sloan  Reid  and  Miss 
Louise  M.  Strother.  took  place  at  Walhalla,  S.  C.  on 
December  14.  We  deem  Mr.  Reid  doubly  fortunate 
as  Mrs.  Keid  is  his  "sweetheart  from  childhood." 
Mr.  Reid  is  a  frequent  crmtributor  to  The  Osfrei 
and  his  stories  and  poems  have  appeared  in  a  number 
of  the  well  known  magazines. 

'Bird  Neighbors, '  that 
e.xcellent  work  by  Neltje 
Blanchan,  with  an  intro- 
duction  by  John  Bur- 
roughs, which  was  re- 
viewed in  the  December 
(^spKEV.  is  selling  with  a 
remarkable  rapidity  :  the 
first  edition  of  5,000 
copies  was  nearly  e.x- 
hausled  a  month  after 
publication. 

Mr.  Walton  1.  Mitchell 
writes  that  he  greatly  en- 
joys his  new  work  on  the 
Santa  Fe  railroad  survey 
in  New  Mexico.  He  car- 
ries a  camera  and  expects 
to  share  with  The  Os- 
PREv's  readers  some  of 
his  photographs  taken  in 
this  locality  of  rare  and 
interesting  birds. 

Mr.  James  J.  Carroll, 
of  Belton,  Texas,  writes 
under  the  date  of  Decem- 
ber 23  that  he  has  just 
taken  a  set  of  Bald 
Eagle's  eggs— the  first  of 
the  season.  He  leaves 
early  in  January  for  six 
months'  collecting  in 
Southern  Texas. 

Dr.  F.  Henry  York,  of 
Foosland,  111.,  writes  that 
the  publication  of  his 
work,  "Our  Ducks,"  has 
been  postponed  until  a 
later  date,  so  that  a  list 
of  500  subscribers  ma\- 
be  secured. 


WOODPECKER    (MAI.E). 
LOUIS    AGGASSIZ     FLKKTKS. 


Mr.  A    W 
spending  the  winter  in  Portland,  Ore. 


Anthon\-  is 


THE  WEBSTER    EXPEDITION. 

The  Frank  Blake  Webster  Company  have  recently 
received  news  from  their  expedition,  which  was  sent 
to  the  South  Sea  Islands  under  the  patronage  of  Sir 
Walter  Rothschild  of  London,  as  before  mentioned 
in  TheOsprev.  The  expedition  reported  at  Chatham  * 
Island  of  the  Galapagos  Archipelago  on  Oct  <),  with 
Mr.  C.  M.  Harris  in  charge.  All  were  well,  and  the 
expedition  successful  up  to  that  date.  Mr.  Webster 
says  this  is  the  first  news  since  June  21,  and  probably 
the  only  opportunity  for  hearing  from  the  expedition 
until  next  spring  At  the  same  time  Mr.  Chester 
Barlow  recei\ed  a  letter  from  his  friend,  Mr.  r<.  H. 
Beck,  who  is  a  member  of  the  expedition. 

In  the  letter   Mr.  Beck  writes:       We  made  1,000 
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miles  the  first  five  days,  and  the  entire  time  to  first 
islands  of  the  group  was  about  33  days  The  birds 
of  the  islands  which  we  have  alread)  visited  have 
been  described  by  Dr.  Baur.  Albemarle,  the  largest 
island,  probably  has  new  species  for  us,  as  Dr.  Baur's 
specimens  from  Albemarle  were  lost  and  he  visited 
but  small  portions  of  the  island.  We  stopped  at 
Clarion,  and  here  took  photographs  of  Blue-footed 
and  Red-faced  Boobys  nesting.  The  Red-faced  are 
in  colonies  of  hundreds,  and  most  of  their  nests  con- 
tained young,  and  we  secured  a  few  eggs.      The  birds 
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did  not  mind  us  in  the  least  and  it  was  necessary  to 
push  them  from  the  nests  to  discover  the  contents. 
All  birds  are  tame  and  ammunition  often  is  not 
needed  to  secure  specimens  The  islands  are  rock 
heaps,  all  volcanic  flows  of  lava,  from  the  present 
time  to  perhaps  thousands  of  years  back.  One  mag- 
nificent volcano  was  in  action  on  James  Island,  one 
of  the  group.  While  anchored  about  ten  miles 
off  lava  could  be  plainly  seen  rising  and  falling  in 
the  crater,  sometimes  bubbling  up  and  overflowing 
—  a  grand  sight  at  night.  On  some  flows  in  level 
places  near  the  sea  the  lava  assumed  all  sorts  of 
shapes  in  cooling  ;  one  common  one  is  to  twist  up 
like  a  rope.  I  have  taken  numbers  of  photographs 
but  we  have  had  great  difficulties  in  developing  ; 
during  the  hot  weather  the  film  ■  run '  and  they 
failed  to  dry  properly  ;   dust  also  settled  on  them. 

The  vegetation  is  not  what  I  expected, — dry  bushes 
and  trees  along  the  coast,  though  in  the  high  interiors 
it  is  often  quite  tropical.  Mr.  Harris  and  I  made  a 
trip  to  the  interior  of  James  Island  and  found  the 
flora  entirely  changed  in  four  or  five  miles.  The 
summit  was  covered  with  moss  covered  trees,  and 
from  five  to  ten  species  of  ferns  growing  on  the  moss 
covered  branches.  We  found  a  hog  trail  in  which  to 
make  our  way,  otherwise  we  could  not  have  reached 
the  top :  as  it  was  we  traveled  on  our  hands  and 
knees  part  of  the  time,  but  we  felt  amply  repaid  for 
our  work.  The  temperature  is  very  low  here  con- 
sidering the  latitude  —  from  fifty  miles  above  to  one 
hundred  miles  below  the  equator  .  to-day  at  6  a.  m., 
it  was  68°." 

Mr.  Barlow  is  also  the  recipient  of  another  and 
unexpected   letter  from    Mr.  Beck,    at   Tagus  Cove, 


Albemarle    Island,    December  9,    1897,    which  is,  in 
part,  as  follows  : 

De.ar  B.ari.ow: — A  British  man-of-war  steamed  in 
upon  us  last  night  in  company  with  a  torpedo  boat 
and  is  anchored  within  200  yards  of  us  in  the  cove, 
which  is  an  extinct  crater  with  one  side  open  to  the 
sea.  They  expect  to  be  in  San  Diego  in  two  weeks, 
so  I  take  this  opportunity  to  drop  you  a  line.  *  *  * 
We  run  across  many  novel  sights.  A  pleasant  occu- 
pation I  have  been  engaged  in  lately  is  iguana  catch- 
ing      \\ent  out   this  a.  m.  and  caught  several   from 

thirty-five  to  forty  five 
inches  long:  lots  of  fun  catch- 
ing hold  of  a  big,  black  spine- 
ridged  tail,  and  yanking  and 
jerking  till  he  has  to  let  go 
all  holds  and  be  dropped  in- 
to a  sack  for  taxidermists  to 
wrestle  over  in  the  future. 
We  discovered  a  new  (l") 
species  of  land  iguana  on 
Marlborough  Island  a  few- 
miles  from  here,  which  we 
visited  Monday.  Some  of 
the  colonies  of  birds  we  saw 
on  Hood  Island  after  we  left 
Chatham  Island  were  as  ex- 
tensive nearly  as  your  Faral- 
lone  Murre  rookeries  — 
Frigate  Birds  and  Boobys 
principally.  I  collected  a 
few  Red-billed  Tropic  Birds' 
handsome  eggs,  very  similar 
to  well  marked  eggs  of  Prai- 
rie Falcon  or  Duck  Hawk. 
I  also  collected  sets  of  tor- 
toise eggs,  very  nearly  spher- 
ical, from  holes  in  the 
ground  .\n  interesting 
search  it  is  walking  along  a  tortoise  trail  and  finding 
them.  Have  shot  the  Flamingo  in  its  native  mangrove 
bordered  lagoon,  and  waded  in  mud  to  waist  to  pick 
it  up  from  shore.  The  elusive  and  seal-like  Penguins 
have  also  been  laid  low  by  use  of  gun  and  club. 
They  like  to  sit  on  the  rocks  at  the  edge  of  the 
water  and  sun  themselves.  Came  very  near  spend- 
ing a  night  perched  among  the  leaves  and  branches 
of  a  mangrove  swamp.  Fortunately  the  boat  after 
much  labor  managed  to  reach  us  and  w-e  descended 
from  treetops  to  it  in  the  gathering  darkness.  Had 
to  push  and  pull  the  mangrove  limbs  to  get  out. 
The  gentle  and  unsuspicious  teal  has  met  its  death  at 
my  hands  also,  though  I  usually  find  it  too  much 
work  getting  far  enough  away  for  a  good  shot.  I 
spent  fifteen  minutes  one  morning  to  get  far  enough 
away  for  a  shot  at  fifteen  or  twenty.  I  finally  gave 
it  up.  They  would  swim  towards  me  and  run  along 
the  edge  of  the  lagoon  towards  me  to  investigate. 
Black-bellied  Plover  is  the  most  wary  bird  we  have 
met  Went  to  top  of  crater,  interior  of  which  is 
about  two  miles  across,  with  a  cooled  lake  of  lava 
inside- -quite  a  novel  sight  which  very  well  repaid 
the  terrible  climb  I  had  to  get  there.  I  have  a  pho- 
tograph or  two  showing  lava  fields,  but  you  can't 
appreciate  it  until  you  have  walked  a  few  yards  over 
it  —Hastily,  R.  H.  Beck. 


A   BELATED   TOWHEE. 

While  hunting  rabbits  on  the  25th  of  last  Novem- 
ber I  flushed  a  Ground  Robin  from  a  pile  of  brush 
covered  with  snow.  This  was  rather  an  unexpected 
meeting  on  Thanksgiving  day. — Clifford  M  Case, 
Hartford,  Conn. 
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General  Notes. 


A  DOUBLE    NEST. 

On  June  i6,  1897,  ^  found  an  unusual  nest  of  the 
Chipping  Sparrow  (  Spizella  socialis  )  inasmuch  as  it 
is  a  double-cupped  nest  as  shown  by  the  accompany- 
ing illustration.  In  its  construction  the  outside  ma- 
terial goes  round  both  cups,  and  the  horse  hair  lining 
worked  round  one  cup,  then  over  into  the  other  and 
round  it  in  an  opposite  direction  from  in  the  first 
one.  In  general  construction  and  material  it  is  as  in 
the  typical  nest. 

It  was  placed  in  a  small  cedar  bush,  six  feet  from 
the  ground  and  close  to  a  fence  along  the  public  road, 
about  one-half  mile  from  Hambleton,  Talbot  County, 
Maryland.  One  bird  only  was  at  the  nest  In  one  cup 
was  a  single  fresh  egg  :  in  the  other  were  three  eggs 
partly  incubated. — Wm.  H.  Fisher,  i6oj  Mt.  Royal 
Ave,  Raltimori',  Md. 


ANOTHER   QUEER   KINGBIRDS'   NEST. 

"The  first  find  of  the  day  was  made,  and  a  very 
curious  one  it  was,  too.  A  stump  has  been  broken 
off  above  the  water  leaving  quite  a  cavity  in  one  side, 
and  a  Kingbird  (  Tymninis  tynuiniis  )  had  taken  pos- 
session of  this,  made  its  nest,  and  laid  three  eggs. 
There  she  was  down  in  a  hole  just  as  much  at  home 
as  though  she  had  been  a  Woodpecker  or  an  Owl  We 
thought  this  was  rather  a  queer  place  for  a  Kingbird 
to  nest  and  passed  on,  leaving  her  alone. " 

Reading  Mr.  Howe's  notice  in  the 
December,  1S97,  Ospkev,  of  a  rather 
unique  Kingbird's  nest  in  a  swamp, 
called  the  foregoing  to  mind.  It  is  an 
extract  from  an  article  describing  a 
day's  outing  in  an  Illinois  River  swamp, 
published  by  me  in  the  old  '  O.  &  O.,' 
Vol.  15,  page  10.  These  birds  often 
nest  hereabouts  on  boughs  overhanging 
the  water  as  Mr.  Howe  describes,  and 
often  quite  low  down.  I  have  fre- 
quently found  them  below  six  feet,  and 
once  took  a  nest  with  three  eggs  whicii 
was  found  so  low  that  the  waves  had 
wet  the  nest  through,  it  was  not  over  a 
foot  above  the  level  of  the  river. 
While  collecting  in  Trail  and  Steel 
Counties,  North  Dakota,  'in  1895,  I 
found  many  nests  of  this  bird,  some 
within  one  foot  of  the  ground,  in  small 
sprouts  or  bushes.  I  took  it  that  these 
nests  were  placed  so  low  for  the  pur- 
pose of  escaping  the  villainous  winds 
which  howl  across  those  prairies  ap- 
parently without  ceasing.  —  R.  M. 
Barnes,  Lncoii,  III. 


DECREASE   IN  BIRD    LIFE. 

[Perhaps  some  of  our  readers,  who 
have  not  seen  the  following  circular, 
may  be  able  to  give  some  information 
regarding  the  decrease  in  bird  life. — 
Ed.  I 


should  be  known,  as  nearly  as  it  can  be  ascertained. 
Because  of  your  interest  in  natural  history,  your  testi- 
mony will  be  valuable.  Will  you  kindly  give  me  on  the 
inclosed  postal  card  answers  to  the  following  questions; 

1.  Are  birds  decreasing  in  number  in  your  locality? 

2.  About  how  many  are  there  now  in  comparison 
with  the  number  fifteen  years  ago?  (one-half  as  many "' 
one-third"-  one-fourth"-') 

3.  What  agency  (or  class  of  men)  has  been  most 
destructive  to  the  birds  of  your  locality? 

4  What  important  species  of  birds  or  quadrupeds 
are  becoming  extinct  in  your  State- 
Answers  to  these  four  questions  will  be  gratefully 
appreciated  by  the  undersigned,  and  may  be  of  great 
benefit  in  the  preservation  of  our  bird  fauna. — 
Yours  very  sincerely,  W^illi.am  T.  Horn.adav. 


ELUSIVE    MELODY. 

BY  CHAR1,E,S    SLOAN    REIU. 

Hark.  hark,  does  the  snow  at  my  feet  breathe  soiig? 

Does  the  hand  of  an  unseen  alchemist 
,  To  whom  all  the  secrets  of  earth  belong  ), 

From  a  crystal  union  cause  to  exist 
Such  a  fluid  of  melodiousness 

As  unites  the  white  earth  with  heaven's  sphere 
By  the  ceremony  of  joy's  caress 

In  a  fullness  that  brings  the  angels  near? 
But  the  source  seems  ventriloquial  quite  — 

Whence  arises  or  falls  tha'  melody. 
Twixt  the  sky  so  blue  and  the  earth  so  white. 

That  moves  all  life  so  felicitously - 
.\\\  now,  there  is  a  sudden  intense  glow 
Dear  robin's  red  breast  gleams  against  the  snow. 


New  York  Zooi.ogical  Societv,  j 
69  Wall  Street,    New  York. 
December  4,  1897.  \ 

Dear  Sir  ; — It  seems  to  be  an  undis- 
puted fact  that  throughout  the  whole 
United  States,  both  birds  and  quadru- 
peds are  rapidly  decreasing  in  number. 
It  is  very  desirable  that  the  exact  truth 


JAwDv,  S)xe^jju>-tl  ^ 


PKAIRIE    HEN  —  BY   EIJWIN  SHEPPARU. 
Cojiyright,  ibg;,  by  Francis  Harper,  from  'The  Gallinaceous  Game  Birds. 
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Galitornia  Dei)ariment. 

COOPER    ORNITHOLOGICAL    CLUB. 

The  Southern  Division  met  at  the  home  of  Jos. 
Grinnell,  in  Pasadena,  Cal.,  November  27.  Nom- 
inations for  officers  of  the  Division  for  1898  resulted 
as  follows;  A.  I.  McCormick,  for  President;  F.  S. 
Daggett,  for  Vice  President ,  Howard  Robertson  and 
Joseph  Grinnell  for  Secretary,  and  Horace  A.  Gay- 
lord,  for  Treasurer  The  election  will  take  place  at 
the  December  meeting,  which  will  be  held  at  the 
residence  of  F.  S.  Daggett,  Pasadena,  and  a  commit 
tee  consisting  of  Messrs.  Grinnell,  Daggett  and  Owen 
was  appointed  to  complete  arrangements  for  the  meet 
in^;.  Several  papers  from  the  Northern  Division 
were  read. 


.\  special  meeting  of  the  Northern  Division  was 
held  at  Alameda,  December  4,  at  the  home  of  H.  R. 
Taylor,  with  good  attendance.  Wm.  L.  Finley,  of 
Oregon,  was  present  as  a  visitor.  Bids  for  printing 
the  new  constitution  and  by-laws  of  the  Club  were 
considered  and  the  contract  awarded  to  Messrs.  Gay- 
lord  Brothers.  Two  hundred  and  fifty  copies  will 
be  printed  A  15  cent  assessment  was  levied  on  mem- 
bers of  the  Northern  Division  to  defray  its  pro  rata 
of  the  expense  of  printing.  The  November  Southern 
Division  report  was  read.  R.  C.  McGregor,  Secre- 
tary of  the  State  List  Committee,  made  a  report  of 
the  county  lists  received  to  date  by  the  Committee. 
H.  R.  Taylor  read  a  letter  received  from  RoUo  H. 
Beck  who  is  at  present  engaged  with  a  scientific  ex- 
pedition in  the  Galapagos  Archipelago.  Henry  B. 
Kaeding  recorded  the  taking  of  a  specimen  of  the 
Yellow  Rail  (  Por-.diia  no-.u-hoiuurnsis  )  in  Alameda 
County  recently. 

The  State  List  Committee  urges  that  the  County 
Committees  who  have  not  yet  reported  do  so  as  soon 
as  possible,  in  order  to  facilitate  the  work  of  pre- 
paring the  list.  Messrs.  Emerson,  Cohen  and  Bar- 
low were  appointed  to  make  arrangements  for  the 
Annual  Meeting  to  be  held  in  San  Jose,  January  8. — 
Pkblication  Committee. 


CALIFORNIA    NOTES. 

EDITED    BY    DON.ALD    A.    COHEN,    ALAMEDA,    CAL 


l-)ird  life  in  the  vicinity  of  Alameda,  for  the  past 
few  months  has  not  been  up  to  the  average,  for  sorne 
unaccountable  cause.  Some  winter  residents  have 
not  been  noticed  and  the  usually  common  resident.s 
are  scarce  or  almost  lacking.  The  foregoing  is  the 
result  of  the  editor's  obser\ations  and  refers  only  to 
migratory  species. 

In  the  compilation  of  the  State  List  of  Birds  it 
appears  that  Alameda  County  will  head  all  other 
counties  represented  by  a  C-ommittee  of  the  Cooper 
Ornithological  Club,  in  furnishing  the  largest  list. 
The  records  and  observations  of  Messrs.  W.  O.  Em- 
erson and  Walter  E.  Bryant,  extending  for  a  period 
of  many  \  ears  will  materially  strengthen  the  list. 

The  first  county  in  the  state  to  place  Robins  on 
the  protected  list  was  Santa  Clara  County,  a  large 
orchard  district.  It  would  have  been  good,  hard 
wisdom  if  Meadovvlarks  were  also  afforded  the  same 
protection  as  they  are  residents  while  the  Robin  is 
purely  migratory,  and  as  an  insect  destroyer  are 
probably  of  greater  service  than  the  Robins 

Mr.  Wm.  L.  Finley,  President  of  the  Northwestern 
Ornithologists'  Association,  was  present  as  a  visitor 
at  the  Cooper  Club's  December  meeting. 


Mr.  C.  F.  Stone,  of  Branchport,  N.  Y.,  recently 
wrote  us  of  a  curious  and  interesting  experience  he 
had  with  a  Tree  Sparrow  one  night  recently  The 
bird  was  evidently  attracted  to  the  window  pane  b) 
the  light  in  the  room.  Mr.  Stone  "  went  outside  and 
caught  him.  Then  I  got  a  skin  of  Tree  Sparrow 
from  my  collection  and  held  it  up  between  my  fingers 
and  the  bird  soon  lit  beside  his  skinned  relative  for 
a  minute  or  so.  When  I  put  the  skin  in  a  drawer 
with  other  kinds  of  skins  it  was  wonderful  to  see  the 
Tree  Sparrow  alight  upon  the  drawer  and  nestle  down 
beside  the  skin  of  his  own  kind.  He  flew  about  the 
room,  alighting  upon  my  head  and  knees  several 
times.  He  went  to  the  drawer  of  skins  several  times 
and  pecked  at  the  skin  of  the  Tree  Sparrow,  uttering 
a  peculiar  squeak  as  he  did  so." 

A  resident  of  Contra  Costa  County  relates  the  oc- 
currence of  six  albino  California  Partridges  among  a 
flock  living  near  Mt.  Diablo  for  several  years,  and 
that  some  juvenile  hunters  shot  several  of  the  albinos 
one  day. 


Recent  Literature. 


'I' lid  (.nilliiMieoits  Ciaiiir  Birds  of  Nortli  Aiiwrica . 
Including  the  Partridges,  Grouse,  Ptarmigan  and 
Wild  Turkeys  ;  with  accounts  of  their  distribution, 
habits,  nesting,  etc.,  and  full  descriptions  of  the  plu- 
mage of  both  adult  and  young,  together  with  their 
popular  and  scientific  names  By  Daniel  Giraud 
Elliot,  F.  R.  S.  E.,  etc.  With  24  plates.  New  York; 
Francis  P.  Harper,   1897. 

Those  who  are  so  fortunate  as  to  own  Mr.  Elliot's 
'Shore  Birds'  will  rejoice  in  the  appearance  of  his 
companion  volume  on  the  gallinaceous  game  birds, 
and  those  who  buy  this  book  on  Mr.  Elliot's  reputation 
as  a  naturalist  and  writer  will  not  be  disappointed. 
The  main  body  of  the  work  is  a  formal,  systematic 
treatise  on  our  Partridges  or  Ouail.  Grouse,  Ptarmi- 
gan, and  Turkevs,  -in  each  case  a  popular  biography 
followed  by  sufficient  technical  descriptions.  Forty- 
six  of  the  nearly  fift\'  species  and  sub-species  figure 
in  as  many  full  page  plates  b)-  Mr.  Edwin  Sheppard, 
which  are  accurate  representations  in  that  artist's 
unique  style.  Attached  to  the  back  cover  of  the 
book  is  an  ingeniously  contrived  color  chart,  which, 
though  inexpensive,  answers  its  purpose  wonderfully 
well.  We  trust  Mr.  Elliot  will  not  refrain  from 
completing  a  series  on  the  birds  that  most  interest 
the  sportsman,  by  giving  us  a  volume  on  the  water- 
fowl. The  third  volume  would  doubtless  not  only 
be  a  satisfaction  to  the  possessors  of  the  other  two, 
but  would  be  the  means  of  enhancing  the  sale  of  its 
predecessors ;  in  vears  to  come  the  three  would  be  a 
classical  library  on  the  game  birds  for  the  sportsman 
and  naturalist. — W.  A.  J. 

Song  B/r</s  and  Water  Foivl.  By  H.  E.  Parkhurst. 
Illustrated  by  Louis  A(;assiz  Fuertes.  New  York  ; 
Charles  Scribner's  Son's,  1897. 

We  have  read  Mr  Parkhurst's  'Birds'  Calendar, 
so  we  pick  up  this  volume  with  anticipations  of  rare 
pleasure  in  its  perusal — and  our  expectations  are  fully 
realized.  The  two  works  of  Mr.  I'arkhurst's  belong 
to  the  class  of  literature  that  has  come  from  the  pens 
of  John  Burroughs  and  Bradford  Torrey,  and  they 
bear  the  distinct  originality  of  Mr.  Parkhurst.  Some 
of  the  18  full-page  plates  by  Mr.  Fuertes  which  adorn 
the  pages  are  even  better  than  his  previous  work,  and 
prove  that  he  is  hard  at  work  and  not  resting  on  the 
oars  of  his  past  achievements.  Truly,  the  book  is  a 
good  combination  of  bird  literature  and  art. — W.  A.  J. 
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NOTES    ON    THE    AMERICAN    THREE-TOED    WOODPECKER. 

(PICOIDES    AM  ERIC  AN  US.) 

WILLIAM    BREWSTER. 


EEP  in  a  primitive  forest  in  the  eastern 

part    of    Coos    County,    New 

Hampshire,   very   near  one  of 

^1  *    the  lower  reaches  of  the   Ma- 

[■x/"        f^alloway    River  and    not    far 

from    Lake'^Umbagog.   lies  a  pond 

too  small  jto  be  noted  on  any  map  and 
too  secluded  to  be  often  visited  by  man 
To  the  wild  animals  of  the  region  it  is  well  known. 
Deer,  and  occasionally  moose,  browse  about  its 
grassy  margins ;  Muskrats,  Great  Blue  Herons,  Wil- 
son's Snipe,  and  Solitary  Sandpipers  haunt  its 
muddy,  reed-grown  coves ;  Eagles,  Ospreys  and 
Kingfishers  by  day  and  Great  Horned  and  Barred 
Owls  by  night  perch  on  the  stubs  along  its  shores, 
while  at  all  seasons,  when  it  is  free  from  ice,  it  is  a 
favorite  resort  for  various  kinds  of  Ducks 

Much  of  the  land  about  this  pond  is  low  and  hav- 
ing been  long  subject  to  inundation  is  now  covered 
only  by  dead  or  dying  trees,  some  dry  and  bleached, 
others  sodden  and  crumbling,  with  here  and  there  a 
still  green  and  vigorous  river  maple  and  everywhere 
over  the  more  open  spaces  a  profusion  of  rank,  wir\ 
grasses. 

But  on  the  eastern  side  where  an  elevated  ridge 
approaches  the  pond  the  banks  are  above  the  reach 
of  the  highest  floods  and  the  land  in  the  rear  slopes 
gently  upward  At  this  point  a  dense,  vigorous 
forest  of  spruces  balsams  and  arbor  vitaes,  inter- 
mingled with  a  few  deciduous  trees,  comes  quite  to 
the  water's  edge  and  here,  on  June  2d,  1897,  I  found 
my  first  nest  of  the  Banded  Three-toed  Woodpecker. 

I  had  landed  to  take  a  photograph  of  the  pond  and 
was  just  pushing  off  in  the  boat  again  when  my  guide 
exclaimed  'Isn't  that  a  Three-toed  Woodpecker?" 
Looking  up  I  noticed,  for  the  first  time,  a  freshly 
drilled  hole  in  the  trunk  of  a  dead  spruce  and  the 
next  instant  saw  a  male  Picoides  running  up  the  stem 
of  a  tree  beyond.  I  had  only  a  glimpse  at  him  before 
he  flew  back  into  the  forest  where  he  presently  began 
drumming,  making  an  even,  continuous  roll  very 
like    that    of    the    Downy    Woodpecker     but     much 


feebler.  Perhaps  his  drumming  place  lacked  resonance 
although  when  he  changed  it  for  another,  as  hap- 
pened twice  within  the  next  few  minutes,  the  roll 
was  no  louder.  After  drumming  a  dozen  times  or 
more  he  gave  a  long  vocal  call  closely  similar  to  the 
Kingfisher-like  rattle  of  the  Hairy  Woodpecker. 

I  followed  him  for  some  distance  without  seeing 
him  again  and  then  returned  to  watch  the  nest  hole. 
As  the  camera  had  been  placed  within  a  few  feet  of 
the  dead  spruce  and  as  my  guide  had  cut  down 
several  small  trees  that  stood  close  about  it  we  sus- 
pected that  the  noise  had  disturbed  the  bird  and  that 
he  had  slipped  away  from  the  nest  without  attracting 
our  attention.  This  surmise  proved  correct  for  no 
sooner  was  everything  quiet  again  than  I  heard  the 
peculiar,  hollow  rustling  of  wings  which  all  Wood- 
peckers make  when  taking  short,  halting  flights  and 
the  next  instant  the  bird  struck  against  the  trunk  of 
the  dead  spruce  a  few  feet  below  the  hole.  Up  to 
this  time  I  had  taken  it  for  granted  that  at  the  best 
I  had  stumbled  on  an  occupied  nest  of  Picoides 
arcticiis — a  good  find,  of  course,  provided  it  proved  to 
contain  eggs.  But  what  was  my  surprise  and  de- 
light when,  with  the  bird  in  plain  view  and  scarce 
ten  yards  distant,  I  saw  at  once  by  his  small  size 
and  the  white  bands  on  the  back  that  I  had  discov- 
ered one  of  the  very  rarest  of  New  England  bird 
nests  and  one  quite  new  to  me,  viz.,  that  of  Picoides 
iiDu-yicamis.  The  bird  was  the  same  that  we  had 
driven  away  from  the  nest — the  male — and  a  beauti- 
ful creature  he  was  with  his  clear  yellow  crown — the 
feathers  of  which  he  raised  every  now  and  then  in  a 
loose  crest  -contrasting  finely  with  the  black  and 
white  of  his  general  plumage  and  gleaming  like  a 
spot  of  sunlight  against  the  background  of  dark 
evergreen  foliage.  .Although  he  looked  keenly  around 
before  clambering  up  to  the  hole  he  did  not  discover 
us  until  just  as  he  reached  it  when  he  instantly  re- 
sorted to  one  of  the  prettiest  tricks  that  I  have  ever 
seen  practiced  b)-  a  bird  surprised  at  its  nest  and 
anxious  to  avert  suspicion.  He  began  pecking  at 
the    trunk    just    below    the    hole,    prying    off    small 
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pieces  of  bark  and  peering  behind  others  as  if  in 
search  of  food.  Then,  very  deHberately  and  with 
an  air  of  the  most  perfect  nonchalance,  he  moved 
slowly  away  from  the  hole  and  around  the  trunk. 
Just  as  he  was  disappearing  my  companion  made  a 
slight  noise  and  the  bird  at  once  flew  and  disappeared 
in  the  woods.  We  waited  some  fifteen  minutes  for 
his  return  but  nothing  more  was  seen  or  heard  of 
him  on  this  occasion.  I  had  used  the  last  of  my 
plates  before  finding  this  nest  and  as  I  wished  to 
photograph  it  we  left  it  undisturbed. 

Our  next  visit  to  the  pond  was  on  June  4th  when 
I  spent  the  greater  part  of  the  day  at  our 
Woodpecker's  nest,  taking  six  photographs,  three 
from  the  water  (with  poles  six  feet  in  length  attached 
to  the  legs  of  the  tripod,) 
and  three  from  the  land  just 
within  the  edge  of  the  woods. 
Five  of  these  pictures  show 
the  male  Woodpecker  cling- 
ing to  the  trunk  just  below 
the  hole.  He  was  in  the  nest 
when  we  first  reached  it  at 
about  nine  a.  m.,  and  he  re- 
mained near  it  the  whole 
time  up  to  three  p.  m  ,  al- 
though he  frequently  flew 
off  into  the  woods  for  a  dis- 
tance of  fifty  to  one  hundred 
yards  and  drummed  for  his 
mate,  but  always  without 
bringing  any  response  audi- 
ble to  our  ears. 

I  have  rarely  seen  a  nest- 
ing bird  so  alert  and  keen  of 
hearing  as  was  this  Ficoides. 
The  sound  of  our  voices  or 
the  slightest  noise  made  by 
an  oar  or  paddle  would  bring 
him  at  once  to  the  entrance 
of  the  hole,  even  when  we 
were  forty  or  fifty  yards  away,  and  every  few  minutes 
when  we  were  sitting  perfectly  still  he  would  look  out 
turning  his  head  in  every  direction.  He  would  not 
leave  the  hole,  however,  until  we  were  within  a  few 
yards  of  the  foot  of  the  tree  and  after  he  had  drum- 
med awhile  he  would  return  to  the  stub  while  we  were 
sitting  near  its  base  with  the  camera  directed  towards 
it.  Thus  I  had  several  good  opportunities  to  photo- 
graph him  but  each  required  a  wait  of  nearly  or  quite 
half  an  hour,  with  the  mosquitoes  and  black  flies  bit- 
ing viciously. 

On  returning  to  the  stub  the  bird  would  usually 
strike  against  it  about  two  feet  below  the  hole  and 
reaching  it  by  two  or  three  quick,  upward  hops 
would  cling  to  its  lower  edge,  alternately  looking  in 
and  down  at  us.  The  click  of  the  camera  shutter 
did  not  alarm  him  but   when   I   moved  forward  to 
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change  the  plate  he  invariably  flew.  He  did  not 
once  enter  the  nest  while  we  were  near  the  tree,  nor 
did  he  again  attempt  to  mislead  us  by  pecking  at  the 
bark,  evidently  realizing  that  this  ruse  had  failed. 
When  he  flew  back  into  the  woods  he  always  took 
one  of  two  courses  and  along  each  he  invariably 
alighted  not  only  on  the  same  trees  but  on  the  same 
spot  on  each  tree.  He  had  one  particular  place  on 
the  trunk  of  a  large  spruce  where  he  would  spend 
ten  or  fifteen  minutes  at  a  time  pluming  himself  and 
watching  us,  before  returning  to  the  nest.  His 
favorite  drumming  place  was  against  a  short,  upright, 
dry  prong  (a  lost  leading  shoot)  of  a  living  spruce 
but  he  also  drummed  on  a  tall  naked  stub  and  on 
more    distant    trees    which    were    beyond   our    view. 

The  spruce  stood  on  the  edge 
of  the  pond  about  twenty 
yards  from  the  nest. 

I  had  abundant  opportun- 
ities for  studying  the  drum- 
ming call  to  day.  It  varied 
in  duration  from  one  to  two 
seconds  (never  running  over 
or  under  these  limits)  but 
was  usually  one  and  a  half 
to  one  and  three  quarters 
seconds.  The  intervals  be- 
tween the  calls  were  too  ir- 
regular to  be  worth  record- 
ing The  first  three  or  four 
taps  were  slightly  slower  and 
more  disconnected  than  the 
remaining  ones  but  the  gen- 
eral effect  was  that  of  a  uni- 
form roll  similar  to  that 
made  by  the  Downy  and  the 
Hairy  Woodpecker,  but  less 
loud  and  penetrating.  Still 
it  carried  well  and  under  fa- 
vorable conditions  could  be 
heard  fully  one  quarter  of  a 
mile  away. 

My  previous  impression  that  Picoidi's  ajiiericanus  is 
a  very  much  less  active  and  restless  bird  than  P. 
arcticiis,  was  fully  confirmed  by  the  behavior  of  this 
male  who  was  almost  if  not  quite  as  slow  and  lethargic 
of  movement  as  a  Sapsucker  He  would  spend  min- 
utes at  a  time  clinging  to  one  spot  and  when  he 
moved  up  the  tree  trunks  it  was  in  a  singularly  slow, 
deliberate  manner.  Only  while  at  or  near  the  nest 
did  he  show  real  animation. 

I  did  not  hear  him  make  any  vocal  sound  whatever 
to-day,  but  as  he  flew  from  tree  to  tree  the  rustling 
of  his  wings  was  always  audible  and  often  very  dis- 
tinct if  not  really  loud.  It  was  verv  like  the  rustle 
of  heavy  silk. 

1  took  my  last  photograph  at  three  p.  m.  Either 
it  proved  too  much  for  the  patience  of  my  subject 
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which,  hitherto,  had  been  remarlcable,  or  the  time  The  interior  or  nest  cavity  was  irregularly  gourd- 
for  his  afternoon  outing  had  arrived,  for  when  he  shaped  and  ten  and  one-eighth  inches  in  depth,  its 
started  he  made  directly  off  through  the  trees  and  greatest  diameter,  about  four  and  one-half  inches, 
out  of  sight.  A 
moment  later  he 
drummed  several 
hundred  yards 
away  and  then  fur- 
ther and  still  fur- 
ther off  until, 
reaching  a  station 
only  just  barely 
within  hearing,  he 
kept  up  his  roll  call 
for  half  an  hour, 
apparently  in  one 
place  Soon  after 
he  ceased  a  Wood- 
pecker came  flying 
past  and  alighted 
directly  at  the  hole. 
I  immediately  shot 
it  and  found  it  to  be 
the  female  Picoides 
which  we  had  not 
hitherto  seen.  I 
then  waited  half  an 

hour  without  seeing  or  hearing  anything  of  the  male,  being  midway  between  the  bottom  and  top.  The 
He  finally  returned  at  about  half  past  four  and  I  shot  walls  were  rough  and  seamy  but  this  was  not, 
him  also.  It  was  perhaps  the  hardest  task  of  the  perhaps,  the  fault  of  the  birds,  for  the  wood,  although 
kind  that  I  have  ever  forced  myself  to  face — the  kill-  soft  and  easily  worked,  had  evidently  peeled  off  in 
ing  of  these  beautiful  and  most  interesting  birds — but  long,  stringy  fibers.  The  eggs  lay  on  a  deep  mat  of 
1  considered  it  indispensable  to  the  proper  identifica-  these  shreds  some  of  which  were  more  than  one  inch 
tion  of  the  nest,  although  when  the  male  flew  away  I  in  length.  The  eggs  measure  respectively  .89X.72 
devoutly  hoped  that  I  should  never  see  him  again.  and  .Sgx.yo.     They  are  rounded  ovate  in  shape  and 

Upon  sawing  off  the  top  of  the  stub  we  were  sur-  have  a  moderate  polish, 
prised  and  not  a  little  disappointed  to  find  that  the  According  to  Major  Bendire,  our  latest  and  best 
nest  contained  only  two  eggs,  both  perfectly  fresh  of  authority  on  the  present  subject,  the  eggs  of  the 
course.  The  female,  as  I  found  when  I  dissected  American  Three-toed  Woodpecker  appear  to  have 
her  next  day,  would  have  laid  but  two  more.  One,  been  hitherto  taken  within  the  United  States  only  in 
enclosed  in  a  shell  not  yet  hard,  and  broken  by  a  the  Adirondack  region  of  New  York  where,  near  the 
shot,  was  about  half-way  down  the  oviduct  ;  the  border  line  between  Lewis  and  Herkimer  counties, 
other,  a  circular  sack  filled  with  yelk  and  of  the  size  the  first  nest  (originally  announced  in  the  Bulletin  of 
of  a  Chipping  Sparrow's  egg,  was  still  in  the  ovary,     the  Nuttall  Ornithological  Club,   Vol.    HI,    1878,   p. 

On  measuring  the  spruce  I  found  it  to  be  thirty-  200,)  containing  four  nearl}'  fresh  eggs,  was  found 
nine  inches  in  circumference  one  foot  above  the  "  about  8  feet  from  the  ground,  in  a  spruce  tree," 
ground,  and  twenty-nine  inches  at  the  nest.  The  June  4th,  187S,  by  Dr.  C.  Hart  Merriam  and  Mr.  C. 
hole  was  on  the  west  side  at  a  height  above  the  ground  L.  Bagg.  Afterwards,  in  June,  1883,  "numerous 
of  exactly  ten  feet  and  eleven  inches.  The  entrance  nests"  were  examined,  apparently  by  Dr.  Merriam,' 
hole  was  somewhat  irregular  outwardly  measuring  and  two  sets  of  four  eggs  each  were  obtained  on 
about  one  and  three  quarters  inches  in  breadth  by  June  8th.  Most  of  the  nests  "  were- in Jthe  flooded 
two  inches  in  height — the  greater  diameter  vertically  timber  bordering  the  inlet  of  Seventh  Lake,  Fulton 
being  due  to  the  fact  that  the  lower  edges  had  been  Chain.  They  varied  from  5  to  12  feet  in  height 
chiselled  away  rather  freely  to  afford  a  foothold  for  above  the  water,  and  were  in  spruce,  tamarack,  pine, 
the  bird;  half  an  inch  in,  the  hole  was  perfectly  balsam  and  cedar  trees,"  (Bendire,  Life  Histories 
round  and  measured  one  and  one-half  inches  in  N.  A.  Birds,  Part  H,  1895,  pp.  78,^79). 
diameter.  '  From  Dr.    Merriam's  experience  and  my  own,  as 
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RED-SHOULDERED    HAWK — BY    LOUIS    AGASSIZ    FUERTES. 
From  '  Birdcraft.'     Copyright  by  the  Macmillan  Co. 


above  detailed,  we  may  infer  that  /'ico/i/cs  aii/ei-icaitiis 
usually  lays  four  eggs,  that  the  set  is  seldom  com- 
pleted before  the  4th  or  5th  of  June,  and  that  the 
nest  is  ordinarily  placed  lower  than  that  of  most 
Woodpeckers.  It  would  seem  reasonable  to  assume, 
also,  that  the  bird  is  addicted  to  nesting  very  near  if 
not  over  water,  but  it  should  be  remembered  that  in 
the  wild  and  difficult  regions  which  this  Woodpecker 
inhabits,  the  water  ways  are  the  paths  most  frequently 
followed  by  man  and  that  nests  of  all  kinds  are 
oftener  sought  and  very  much  more  easily  found 
about  the  shores  of  rivers  and  lakes  than  in  the 
depths  of  the  forest.  Moreover,  if  I  am  not  mis- 
taken in  my  recollection,  Dr.  Merriam  once  told  me 
that  the  abundance  of  this  and  other  Woodpeckers 
at  the  Fulton  Lakes  in  1883  was  exceptional,  and 
evidently  due  to  the  fact  that  immense  numbers  of 
trees,  killed  years  before  by  the  artificial  raising  of 
the  water,  had  reached  that  precise  stage  of  decay 
which  made  them  most  attractive  to  the  Wood- 
peckers both  for  feeding  and  nesting  purposes. 
Under    similar    conditions,     about    certain     of    the 


Ffangeley  Lakes  I  have  seen  Woodpeckers  breeding 
in  truly  remarkable  numbers.  .Vmong  the  other 
species  I  have  repeatedly  found  the  Arctic  Three- 
toed  Woodpecker  (Picoidt's  irii/irits)  but  never  /'. 
aiiit-ritainis.  The  true  home  of  the  latter  in  northern 
New  England,  if  I  may  judge  by  personal  experience 
and  such  information  as  had  been  furnished  me  by 
trappers  and  gatherers  of  spruce  gum,  to  many  of 
whom  the  bird  is  perfectly  well  known,  is  the  dense 
evergreen  forests  on  the  upper  slopes  of  the  moun- 
tains. Here,  in  solitudes  difficult  of  access  and 
seldom  or  never  visited  by  an  ornithologist,  this  in- 
teresting and  attractive  bird  breeds  far  more  com- 
monly than  is  usually  supposed.  Not  that  it  is  any- 
where really  numerous  or  conspicuous,  for  each  in- 
dividual (or  pair)  claims  a  wide  range  of  forest  as 
its  exclusive  hunting  ground,  and  a  creature  so 
silent  and  slow  of  motion  may  easily  escape  observa- 
tion among  the  matted  foliage  of  the  spruces  and 
balsams.  But  a  vigorous  walker — or  rather  climber 
— familiar  with  its  habits  and  notes  need  not  look  for 
it  long  in  vain  on  any  of  our  northern  mountains. 
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THE    COOPER    ORNITHOLOGICAL    CLUB. 

THE    NORTHERN    DIVISION. 
HE  Annual   Meeting  of  the  Northern  Division     all  the  mellow  pipe  of  the  I'lumed  Partridge  echoed 


I        was  held  at  the  home  of  Chester  Barlow  in 
San  Jose,  Jan.  8.      Edward  K.  Taylor,  of  Ala- 
meda, was  elected  to  active   membership.     The  an- 
nual election  of  officers  for  iSg8  resulted  as  follows  : 
President,   W.  Otto  Emerson  ;   Vice-President,  Rich- 


from  hillside  to  hillside. 

"Later  in  the  day  one  of  our  party  found  a  nest  of 
American  Dipper,  built  entirely  of  moss,  on  the  pier 
of  a  bridge  that  was  used  daily  by  a  number  of  six- 
teen-mule  teams.     This  was  on  May  25  and  it  held 


ard  C.  McGregor  ;  Secretary,  Chester  Barlow,  and  two  addled  eggs  and  two  that  were  nearly  hatched. 
Treasurer,  Donald  A.  Cohen  The  President  ap-  A  careful  watch  was  kept  for  the  second  set  and  upon 
pointed  committees  for  the  year  as  follows  :  On  repairing  to  the  bridge  the  day  it  was  due  the  collec- 
Program,  H.  R.  Taylor  and  R.  B.  McLain  ;  on  Pub-  tor  found  that  a  'native'  had  just  removed  the  nest 
lication,  D.  A.  Cohen  and  C.  Barlow.  The  program  ^nd  four  eggs  for  some  children.  Another  nest  of 
of  the  evening  was  opened  by  the  reading  of  a  paper  the  Dipper  was  noted  half  a  mile  down  the  river 
by  Henry  B.  Kaeding  entitled,  where  a  dam  of  logs  had  been  thrown  across  and  the 
A  SUMMER  IN  THE  SIERRA  NEVADAS.  water  poured  over  in  a  solid,  curved  sheet  50  feet 
"Our  first  camp  (May  25th,  1896)  was  pitched  at  broad,  falling  20  or  25  feet,  and  away  under  this  fall, 
a  deserted  saw-mill  on  a  brawling  river  of  snow-  on  the  dripping  logs  and  in  the  dim  green  light  was 
water,  at  an  altitude  of  4600  feet.  Next  morning  I  the  nest.  Almost  needless  to  say  it  was  not  disturbed, 
went  out  to  investigate  the  country.  A  few  Plumed  "  About'June  6th  we  took  a  set  of  4  eggs  of  White- 
Partridges  and  one   Hermit   Warbler,  also  one  set  of  headed  Woodpecker,  with  parent,  and   a  day   or  two 


eggs  each  of 
Western  Robin 
and  Black 
Phoebe,  and  a 
male  White- 
headed  Wood- 
pecker were  se- 
cured. Bird- 
life  was  very 
abundant;  from 
the  tops  of  the 
tall  bushes 
came  the  songs 
of  the  Thick- 
billed  S  p  a  r  - 
rows, — a  sweet- 
ly beautiful 
succession  of 
liquid  notes, 
resemb  ling 
nothing  I  have 
ever  heard  else- 
where. H  u  n  - 
dreds  of  feet 
higher,  in  the 
first  rays  of  the 
rising  sun  a 
Townse  nd's 
Solitaire  sang  his  irregular  matins 


WATER    OUZEL  S    NEST    UNDER    A    BRIDGE. 
Sec  ■--/   Siiiiinifr  in  the  S/ora  Xauiifas.' 


after  that  cut 
out  5  young 
from  a  nest  cav- 
ity bored  into 
large  splinter 
standing  on  a 
saw  stump  and 
about  nine 
feet  from  the 
ground.  They 
were  all  white, 
without  a  single 
tuft  of  down  on 
them  and  the 
upper  mandi- 
ble was  much 
shorter  than 
the  lower. 

"As  an  in- 
stance of  the 
eftect  of  alti- 
tude on  breed- 
ing dates:  June 
14,  at  6500  feet 
a  set  of  6  fresh 
eggs  of  White- 
headed  Wood- 
pecker was  se- 


while  in  like  alti-  cured,  and  the  male  caught  on  the  nest,  in  a  cavity  5 
tude  the  notes  of  the  Olive-sided  Flycatcher  lent  their  feet  up  in  a  burnt  stub.  It  was  at  the  camp  at  the  saw- 
weird  melody  to  the  medley.  Occasionally  would  be  mill  that  we  saw  the  first  pair  of  Harlequin  Ducks, 
heard  the  queer  little  note  of  Silfa  pyg!ii<ca,  or  the  and  subsequently  ascertained  that  there  were  two  pairs 
song  of  a  Hermit  Warbler,  while  the  underbrush  was  breeding  there.  We  located  the  situation  of  the  last 
tenanted  by  Calaveras  and  Macgillivray's  Warblers  year's  nests,  but  failed  to  find  the  '1896  site.'  Upon 
and  Wright's  and  Hammond's  Flycatchers.  A  little  our  return  to  this  vicinity  we  found  that  a  brood  had 
further  down  the  hill  could  be  heard  the  notes  of  been  hatched.  This  would  make  the  nesting  time  of 
Cassin's  Vireo  and  Louisiana  Tanager,  while  above  the    Harlequin    Duck   at   4500   feet    altitude,    about 
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the  first  week  in  June.     Three  pairs  were  all  we  saw  the  large  end, — with  lilac  or  purplish-brown.     The 

in  a  journey  of  some  loo  miles,  and  these  at  long  dis-  Pygmy  Nuthatch  was  frequently  heard.      They  build 

tances  from  each  other.     They  frequent  the  icy,  tur-  in  the  soft  parts  of  the  dead  pines  and  firs,  excavat- 

bulent  mountain  streams,  seeming  to  share  with  the  ing   the  cavity   (in   all   cases  we   noted)  in    the  main 

Ouzels  the  love  for  the   noisiest  parts  of  the  rivers,  trunk,    selecting   the    portion    where    the    bark    had 

During  the  breeding  season    they   are  very   shy   and  fallen  away.      The  cavity  is  very   small,  the  opening 

retiring,  being  seldom  seen  in   pairs,   the   male  and  being  barely  an  inch  in  diameter  and  frequently  at  a 

female  remaining  separated  and  frequenting  different  height  of  30  to  40  feet.     The   first  set,  of  6  slightly 

parts  of  the  stream.  incubated  eggs  was  taken  June  3,  20  feet  up  in  a  dead 

"The  Western  Robin   was   very  common  at  from  oak  stump.      On  the  12th  a  set  of  6  pipped   eggs   was 

3500  to   loooo  feet  altitude,    breeding   in  every  con-  found  in  a  cavity   40  feet   up  in   a  dead   pine  stump. 


ceivable  locality,  but 
more  particularly  along 
streams  and  near  mead- 
ows. The  first  nest 
found  contained  3  fresh 
eggs.  May  22,  altitude 
3500  feet.  From  then 
on  until  the  first  week 
in  July  sets  in  all  stages 
of  incubation  were 
found,  and  were  as 
often  of  three  eggs  as  of 
four.  The  nests  were 
nearly  all  placed  lower 
than  25  feet  from  the 
ground,  and  were  al- 
most without  exception 
festooned  with  bunches 
of  Spanish  moss  droop- 
ing sometimes  six  inches 
below  the  nest. 

"Between  3500  and 
6000  feet  altitude  Pile- 
ated  Woodpeckers  were 
quite  common  but  diffi- 
cult to  approach.  No 
evidences  of  nesting 
were  observed,  though 
a  female  shot  on  May 
26  had  evidently  been 
incubating  from  the  ap- 
pearance of  her  abdo- 
men. At  this  altitude 
Hermit  Warblers  were 
very  numerous,  but  the 
most  diligent  search 
failed  to  reveal  a  nest,  and  the  same  way  with  West 


WILLIAM    BREWSTER    AT    PINE    POINT    CAMP 
UMBAGOG,    ME. 


These  two  nests  were 
at  4600  feet  altitude, 
and  on  the  14th  at  6000 
feet,  I  took  7  slightly 
incubated  eggs  from  a 
cavity  10  feet  up  in  a 
dead  pine.  On  the  15th 
7  well  incubated  eggs 
were  noted  in  a  cavity 
15  feet  up  in  a  dead  oak. 
On  the  1 2th  a  set  of  8 
half-incubated  eggs  was 
found  in  a  pine  stub, 
the  cavity  being  about 
15  feet  up.  These  last 
two  sets  were  at  4600 
feet  altitude.  The  sets 
show  little  variation, 
except  a  slight  differ- 
ence in  a  light  and  dark 
shade  of  brown. 

"Although  both 
Calaveras  and  Macgilli- 
vray's  Warblers  were 
very  common  between 
3500  and  6500  feet  alti- 
tude, the  only  nest 
found  was  one  of  Mac- 
gillivray's,  placed  in  a 
small  bush  about  one 
foot  from  the  ground, 
and  contained,  June  15, 
4  eggs  typically  marked. 
The  nest  was  a  neat, 
deeply  cupped  one  of 
dried  grasses,  bark 
strips  and  rootlets,  lined  with  hair  and  fine  hair-like 


-LAKE 


ern  Evening  Grosbeaks.      On  May  30  I  shot  a  female  rootlets  and  fibers. 

Black-throated  Gray  Warbler  with  the  last  egg  of  her  "One  set  of  6  slightly  incubated  eggs  of  Mountain 

set  in  the  oviduct.  Chickadee  was  found   on  June    15   in   a   cavity   in   a 

"On  June  3  a  nest,  four  eggs  and  parent  of  Deu-  dead  saw  stump,  only  3   feet  from  the  ground.      The 

droica   aitduboni  were  taken  from    the  top  of  a  small  nest  was  composed   almost   entirely  of  bits  of  gray 

cedar     sapling   about    6   feet    high.     The   nest    was  squirrel  fur,  matted  into  a  soft  downy  bed.     The  eggs 

of  beautifully  woven  gray  catkins,  bark  strips,    fine  were  pure  white,    very  faintly  and   sparsely  spotted 

grasses  and  weeds,  resembling  very  much  an  elabor-  with  light  brown.     On  the  23d  a  nest  of  10  young  was 

ate  nest  of  D.  <,-sti7'a,  and   lined  with    hair,  feathers  found.      The  nest  was  of  the  usual  bunch  of  squirrel 

and   grasses.     The  eggs  were  of  a  creamy   ground  fur  placed  in  a  natural  cavity  6  feet  from  the  ground 

color,  beautifully  spotted  and  wreathed — chiefly  about  in  a  rotten  black  oak  overhanging  a  small  stream. 
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"  Up  to  5000  feet  altitude  the  Black-headed  Gros- 
beak was  common,  nesting,  and  on  June  11  the  first 
Bullock's  Oriole  was  seen  at  4600  feet,  and  none 
were  seen  higher  than  this.  About  this  time  also 
appeared  Slender-billed  xNuthatch,  Western  Gnat- 
catcher,  Arkansas  Goldfinch  and  Mourning  Doves  in 
good  numbers.  The  Plumed  Partridge,  the  most 
characteristic  bird  of  the  region,  was  very  numerous 
from  3500  to  loooo  feet  altitude,  but  only  two  sets 
of  eggs  were  found  ;  one  set  of  10  eggs,  July  6,  9500 
feet,  the  other  set,  of  11  eggs  hatched  July  10,  7000 
feet.  The  nest  is  a  much  more  pretentious  structure 
than  that  of  the  Valley  Partridge. 

"Yellow  Warblers  were  quite  common  up  to  6500 
feet  altitude.  Several  nests  of  Hammond's  Fly 
catcher,  containing  4  eggs  each,  were  noted,  none 
over  6  feet  from  the  ground,  in  low  bushes.  Spotted 
Sandpipers  were  seen  along  the  gravel  beaches  up  to 
loooo  feet  altitude  and  several  sets  taken.  Cassin's 
Purple  Finch  was  very  numerous,  but  only  one  set 
of  eggs  seen 

"  One  of  the  most  interesting  birds  met  with  was 
the  Spotted  Owl.  From  5000  to  7000  feet  altitude 
they  were  heard  nearly  every  night.  The  note  or 
call  is  a  very  curious  one,  resembling  the  bark  of  a 
dog,  given  once,  then  after  a  momentary  pause,  twice 
in  quick  succession,  then  pause,  then  a  long-drawn 
fourth  '  bark. '  Only  one  specimen — a  female — was  se- 
cured. The  Dwarf  Hermit  Thrush  was  very  scarce, 
only  a  few  being  heard.  Morning  and  evening  are 
chosen  times  for  their  singing,  and  perched  upon  the 
tip  of  a  fir  or  cedar,  they  utter  one  note  after  an- 
other, each  of  such  sweet,  sonorous  depth,  and  com- 
bining in  such  perfect  harmony,  that  the  woods  are 
flooded  with  music.  The  Dipper  is  famed  for  his 
vocal  powers,  but  must  yield  the  palm  to  the 
Thick-billed  Sparrow  ;  yet  the  Sparrow  must  in  turn 
bow  to  the  superior  sweetness  of  the  song  of  the 
Dwarf  Hermit  Thrush. 

"  Owing  to  various  complications  our  progress  was 
delayed  for  two  weeks  during  the  best  part  of  the 
season,  so  that  on  resuming  our  journey  on  June  23, 
at  4600  feet  altitude,  no  more  eggs  were  found  until 
July  I,  at  7000  feet,  when  a  nest  and  3  eggs  of  Thur- 
ber's  Junco  was  taken,  and  from  thence  to  loooo 
feet  Sooty  Grouse  were  plentiful,  often  heard  hoot- 
ing in  the  pines.  This  bird  is  a  great  ventriloquist. 
At  from  8000  feet  to  the  Summit  and  on  the  east 
slope  we  met  with  hundreds  of  Clark's  Nutcrackers, 
a  few  pairs  of  Golden  Eagles,  and  two  families  of 
Bald  Eagles  were  noted  ;  also  numbers  of  Black 
Swifts  among  the  high  clitts  of  Sonora  and  Walker 
Passes.  At  a  lake  at  the  head  of  Walker  Pass, 
loooo  feet  altitude,  were  found  a  few  pairs  of  Wil- 
liamson's Sapsuckers,  Mountain  Bluebirds  and  Rocky 
Mountain  Creepers  breeding.  There  were  also  one  or 
two  Red-shafted  Flickers, and  strange  to  say,  two  Mag- 
pies. On  July  4  we  obtained,  in  the  snow,  the  only 
pair  of  Gray-crowned  Leucostictes  seen  on  the  trip. 


"On  the  borders  of  the  lake,  between  July  2d  and 
8th,  fresh  sets  of  Green-tailed  Towhee,  Western 
Wood  Pewee,  White-crowned  Sparrow  and  Lincoln's 
Song  Sparrow  were  obtained,  also  a  set  of  Spotted 
Sandpiper. 

On  July  8  we  regretfully  started  homeward  after 
spending  10  weeks  of  pleasant  days  among  the  pines, 
the  cliffs  and  the  snow,  in  the  bosom  of  Nature,  and 
many  miles  from  Nature's  enemy — Man." 

A  sketch  by  H.  R.  Taylor  was  read,  entitled, 

THE  BLACK  RAIL  IN  CAPTIVITY. 

"It  was  my  good  fortune  in  the  latter  part  of 
November,  1897,  to  secure  a  specimen  of  the  rare 
Black  Rail,  Porzana  jaiuaicensis.  I  secured  the  little 
fellow  alive,  carrying  it  home  safely  in  a  cartridge 
box,  and  the  few  notes  I  have  now  to  record  are 
perhaps  the  first  observations  taken  on  the  habits  of 
this  interesting  species  in  captivity.  We  were  hunt- 
ing California  Clapper  Rail  along  the  bay  shore  in 
San  Mateo  County  taking  advantage  of  unusually 
high  tides  which  then  covered  the  marshes.  The 
Rail  would  be  seen  swimming  in  the  shallow  water 
or  hiding  in  the  clumps  of  marsh  grass,  and  it  was 
here  while  poleing  the  hunting  boat  about  for  the  big 
fellows  that  my  brother  shot  a  Yellow  Rail,  one  of 
the  few  recorded  in  this  state,  and  here  also  we  shot 
a  number  of  Virginias  and  Soras  and  encountered 
several  individuals  of  the  diminutive  Black  Rail. 
The  Black  Rail  we  saw  would  fly  up  sometimes  with 
others  and  several  alighted  for  refuge,  after  circling 
in  irregular  flight,  in  bunches  of  bushy  weeds,  being 
still  within  range.  They  are  seldom  if  ever  shot  at 
by  hunters  and  are  very  unsuspecting  little  creatures, 
allowing  the  boat  to  approach  within  half  an  oar's 
length  from  where  they  are  hiding.  In  this  way  I 
struck  the  one  I  captured  with  the  blade  of  the  oar, 
and  stunning  it  but  for  a  moment,  took  it  alive. 

"The  little  Rail  spent  the  night  comfortably  in 
the  cartridge  box,  and  on  my  arrival  home  was  put 
into  a  cage  where  he  at  once  became  at  home.  His 
tameness  was  surprising.  He  made  no  attempt  to  get 
out  and  walked  about  looking  sharply  with  his  bright 
eyes  as  though  he  had  always  known  a  prison.  I 
fed  him  a  wriggling  earth  worm  and  the  effect  was 
wonderful  to  see.  The  wee  Rail  ruffled  up  his 
feathers  in  fighting  trim  and  attacked  the  worm  vig- 
orously. A  worm  will  turn,  and  Porzana  thrust  at  it 
every  time.  Then  he  jerked  it  up  in  the  air  and 
after  a  few  gulps  it  went  down,  whole.  Eight  worms 
for  breakfast  were  none  too  many  for  the  Black  Rail. 
Although  quick  to  see  and  active  enough  with  his 
bill  the  movements  of  this  Rail  were  very  deliberate. 
Such  were  his  steps  about  the  cage,  and  if  he  moved 
his  head  it  was  the  same  ;  only  the  eyes  were  vigilant. 

"When  the  Black  Rail  is  asleep  he  is  no  longer  a 
rail.  He  has  become  simply  a  ball  of  feathers  as 
big  and  almost  as  round  as  an  orange,  and  coming 
upon  one  in  such  a  position  you  would  more  readily 
believe  it    were  some  strange    animal    than  a  bird. 
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There  is  a  gradual  ruffling  of  the  feathers  until  they  "At  the  time  we  landed  on  the  island,   about  the 

are  fluffed  out  all  over  the  body  and  the  Rail  is  more  middle    of   March,    1897,    the    male  finches   were   in 

than    twice   his   usual   proportions.      Now    the   short  full  song.      The  first  nest  I  found   was  typical  of  all 

wings  are  not  noticeable  and  the  little  tail  shows  but  noted  and  may  be  described  as  follows  :     It  was  sit- 

sHghtly.     The  head  is  twisted  about  by  slow  degrees  uated  six  inches  from  the  top  of  a  cactus  plant  two 

until  like  a  flash  it  disappears.     It  has  gone  into  that  feet   across   and    two    feet   high.      The   nest   was  of 

ball  of  feathers,  but  where  ?     Of  course  it  is  under  grass   and    stems   and    lined    principally    with    goat's 

the  wing,  but  looking  at  the  transformation  you  would  hair.      The  five  eggs  were  fresh.     The  measurements 

never   know.      Where  the  neck   was  lost   in  the  ball  of  the  nest  are  :      Inside  diameter  3^^  inches  ;  outside 

there  is  a  circle  which  reminds  you  of  the  end  of  a  diameter  4}^  inches  ;  inside  depth  2  inches  ;  outside 

lady's  muff,  only  the  brown   has  harmonized  beauti-  depth   3^  inches. 

fully  with  the  black  of  the  body  and  its  dainty  fleck-  "Owing  to  the  clinging  nature  of  the  cholla  plant 

ing    of    white.       We   touched    the   little   fellow   once  it  is  difficult  to  remove  the  nest  without  doing  damage 

while   he  was  thus  fluffed  up.     Out  came  his  head  to  yourself  as   well   as   to   the  nest.     The  island   is 

but  it  was  quickly  popped  into  place  again     Although  overrun  with  domestic  cats  which  are  succeeding  in 

fed  with  an  abundance  of  worms,  after  eight  days  he  rapidly  exterminating  all  the  native  birds  as  well  as 

died,  evidently  of  starvation.      I  am  forced  to  believe  the  Guadalupe   Petrel.       The   vicious   cholla   cactus 

that   the  worms  were   a    mistaken  diet  and   gave  no  alone  saves  the  finches." 

sustenance.    Proper  food,  perhaps,  obtainable,  would  Chester  Barlow   read   a  paper   on    'The    Summer 

have  kept  alive  the  only  captive /'c'r:(7«rtyrt;//r?/(f;/.f/.v."  Home  of    J^irc'o  soHtariiis  cassiiii  and    Other   Notes,' 

A  paper  by  Richard  C.  McGregor  was  read  in  the  and  exhibited  photographs  bearing  upon  his  paper, 

absence  of  the  author,  entitled :  Donald  A.  Cohen  read  a  collection  of  interesting 

THE  GUADALUPE  HOUSE  FINCH.      -  notes  bearing  upon   migration   as  observed   at   Ala- 

"  As  you  go  ashore  at  Guadalupe  Island  the  first  meda,  under  the  title  of  'Local  Migration.' 

bird  you  hear,  the  first  bird  you  see  is  the  Guadalupe  A  paper  dealing  with  the  '  Nesting  of  Macgillivray's 

House  Finch,   Carpodactcs  amphis.    The  first  nest  you  Warbler  in  Contra  Costa  County,'  by  Claude  Cum- 

will    find   belongs  to  this  species.      The   Finch  is  the  mings,    was    read.      This   Warbler   was  recorded   as 

most  abundant  species  of  bird  on  the  island.      It  may  fairly    common    about    Danville    where    the    nesting 

be  well  to  state  that  the  only  trees  on  the  island  are  range  is  confined  entirely  to  the  hills.      The  favorite 

the  cypress,   pine  and  palm   confined   to  the  higher  nesting  sites  are  patches  of  blackberry  vines  along 

parts.       Near   the   beach   and    in    the   rocky   arroyas  the  small  streams  or  on  sloping  hillsides.      One  nest 

leading   to  the  ocean   the  only  plants  available  for  found  in  1897  was  built  in   a   small  wild  rose  bush 

nesting  sites  are  cholla  cactus  plants.  near  a   well-beaten  cow-path.     A   set  taken   May  2 
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contained  five  slightly  incubated  eggs.  The  nest  was 
loosely  constructed  of  dry  weed  stalks  and  grass 
stems,  with  a  few  strips  of  thin  plant  bark  and  lined 
with  horse-hair  and  fibers  of  the  soap-root.  May  12 
a  nest  was  found  placed  on  a  fallen  limb  of  a  tree 
about  two  feet  from  the  ground,  concealed  by  vines. 
It  contained  three  eggs.  On  the  same  day  a  second 
nest  was  discovered  one  foot  from  the  ground  con- 
taining three  eggs.  Both  sets  were  one-fourth  incu- 
bated. All  of  these  nests  were  well  hidden  and  were 
found  by  the  bird  flushing.  Two  nests  found  in  the 
middle  of  June  contained  young  and  were  in  black- 
berry vines. 

The  final  paper  of  the  evening  was  by  Ernest 
Adams,  entitled  ; 

NOTES  OX  THE  PLAIN  TITMOUSE. 

"One  of  the  most  interesting  of  our  smaller  resi- 
dent birds  is  the  Plain  Titmouse,  vieing  with  the 
California  Bush-Tit  in  its  restless  yet  cheery,  unsus- 
pecting nature.  It  is  well  distributed  over  the  oak- 
abounding  districts  of  the  Pacific  Coast,  though  ap- 
parently in  no  great  numbers.  My  first  introduction 
to  this  species  was  such  as  to  compel  me  to  greatly 
admire  it.  After  searching  the  tree  to  which  my  at- 
tention had  been  called  for  some  time,  my  curious 
gaze  rested  upon  a  little  gray  bird  which,  with  crest 
erected  and  with  his  whole  frame  seemingly  alert, 
was  pecking  furiously  at  the  bark  of  the  oak,  evi- 
dently in  search  of  food.      Now  and  then   a   single 


sharp  note  came  to  my  ears,  and  occasionally  one 
slightly  prolonged  and  possessing  a  greater  degree  of 
authority.  At  times  he  seemed  to  be  angry,  and 
then  his  notes  came  faster  and  harsher,  but  when  a 
fat  insect  fell  to  his  lot,  he  at  once  became  pacified, 
his  notes  were  subdued,  his  crest  lowered,  and  the 
once  miniature  Jay  had  become  peaceful  Pains  iii- 
oniatiis  once  more. 

"The  nest  of  this  species  is  a  hollow  in  an  oak, 
and  sometimes  in  stumps  of  other  trees,  at  an  aver- 
age distance  of  nine  feet  from  the  ground.  This 
cavity,  which  usually  has  a  very  small  opening,  is  to 
a  greater  or  less  degree  filled  with  soft  material  of 
every  description.  Even  the  Rev.  Peabody's  choicest 
data  blank  would  be  of  insufficient  magnitude  to 
enumerate  the  articles  therein,  without  placing  the 
vague  'etc'  at  the  close. 

"  Last  spring  I  had  the  pleasure  of  observing  a 
pair  of  Tits,  in  the  construction  of  their  nest.  The 
birds  were  first  observed  approaching  the  tree  in 
which  the  nest  was  situated,  only  one,  however, 
carrying  material.  Lighting  on  a  large  limb  they 
went  completely  around  it,  then  hopping  down  almost 
to  the  ground  and  then  up  on  the  branch  containing 
the  nest.  Having  reached  a  spot  just  above  the 
cavity,  the  female  quickly  hopped  over  the  side  and 
into  the  opening,  while  her  mate  went  on  searching 
for  food.  In  succeeding  trips  both  birds  sometimes 
carried  material  for  the  nest,  each  entering  the  cavity 
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when  near  it,  with  very  rapid  motions ;  but  what 
surprised  me  most  was  that,  after  reaching  the  tree, 
they  traversed  the  very  same  route  as  at  first.  I 
doubt  if  they  varied  an  inch  from  the  original  course. 
"About  two  weeks  later  on  April  26,  I  visited  the 
spot  again  and  began  to  enlarge  the  entrance.  As 
usual  no  bird  appeared.  Reaching  in  my  hand  I 
caught  hold  of  the  female  and  tried  to  gently  raise 
her,  but  she  clung  to  the  nest  in  the  most  savage 
fashion,  always  pulling  a  part  of  it  after  her.  At  last 
however,  I  dragged  her  forth  and  tossing  her  into 
the  air,  descended  to  procure  my  collecting  can.  As 
soon  as  I  had  reached  the  ground  Mrs.  Tit  was  back 
to  her  nest,  and  again  I  was  put  to  the  difficulty  of 
removing  her.  This  time  I  guarded  the  entrance 
carefully  but  she  became  so  persistent  in  her  efforts 
to  force  an  entrance  that  I  was  compelled  to  store 
her  away  in  my  pocket  until  I  removed  the  eggs. 
Fortunately,  only  one  of  the  latter  was  broken, 
leaving  seven  minutely-speckled  specimens  for  my 
cabinet.  During  all  this  commotion  the  bird  uttered 
no  sound,  not  even  the  hissing  noise  which  I  hereto- 
fore found  peculiar  to  this  species  when  disturbed. 

"This  is  perhaps  a  rather  extreme  case  as  regard- 
ing the  birds'  tenacity,  yet  with  one  exception  I  have 
always  found  the  bird  a  very  close  sitter,  allowing 
the  collector  to  remove  her  from  the  nest.  The 
complement  of  eggs  is  from  six  to  eight,  but  sets  of 
four  and  five  are  common,  and  on  May  3,  1897,  a 
friend  collected  an  unusually  large  set  of  twelve. 
The  eggs  are,  as  a  rule,  pure  white,  sometimes  verg- 
ing on  a  creamy  tint,  but  it  is  common  to  find  two  or 
three  eggs  finely  speckled,  and  occasionally  whole 
sets  of  spotted  eggs  are  taken.  The  cavities  occupied 
are  generally  shallow,  but  one  came  under  my  notice 
that  was  over  two  feet  in  depth  and  very  narrow,  so 
that  it  was  entirely  out  of  the  question  to  even  in- 
duce the  parents  to  remove.     At  the  best  it  is  risky 


and  the  collector  is  fortunate  if  he  procures  an  entire 
set  without  finding  that  the  bird  has  dug  her  claws 
into  one  or  more  eggs,  in  his  desperate  attempts  to 
remove  her. 

"This  Titmouse  is  not  very  sociable  and  never 
gathers  into  large  flocks — in  fact  I  have  rarely  seen 
more  than  three  together  at  any  time  of  the  year. 
Like  many  others  of  the  feathered  tribe,  he  has  an 
inherent  hatred  towards  owls.  I  remember  finding 
a  nest  of  the  California  Screech  Owl  in  a  hollow 
trunk  of  an  oak  and  on  the  outside  a  cavity  contain- 
ing the  nest  of  a  titmouse.  The  thin  partition  sepa- 
rating the  two  sitters  was  not  such  as  to  prevent  the 
scratching  of  the  owl  being  distinctly  audible  to  the 
other.  The  female  would  often  appear  at  the  en- 
trance of  her  home  greatly  agitated.  Sometimes  she 
would  mount  the  rim  of  the  trunk  and  peer  down  into 
the  darkness  as  if  to  ascertain  the  cause  of  such  a 
commotion.  The  male  when  he  visited  his  mate 
would,  perhaps  at  her  request,  fly  repeatedly  at  the 
poor  owl.  After  removing  the  owl  I  put  myself  in 
his  place  and  began  scraping  the  walls  of  the  hollow. 
For  a  couple  of  minutes  the  little  housekeeper  re- 
mained by  her  charge,  but  it  was  too  much  for  her 
nerves  and  she  soon  appeared  at  the  opening,  uttered 
a  few  notes  and  retired.  This  was  repeated  several 
times  with  the  same  results,  showing  that  it  was 
really  the  grating  noise  which  disturbed  her." 


The  newly  elected  President,  W.  Otto  Emerson, 
gave  a  very  interesting  address  dealing  with  the  club, 
past,  present  and  future,  after  which  Mr.  Barlow 
read  an  annual  report  of  the  Secretary's  office,  which 
showed  the  present  active  membership  of  the  entire 
club  to  be  83.  The  new  constitution  being  now  in 
force,  the  next  meeting  of  the  Northern  Division  will 
be  held  at  Stanford  University  March  5. 


AFTER   THE    GOLDEN    EAGLE. 

CHESTER  BARLOW. 
[Read  before  the  Cooper  Club,  September,  1897.] 

THE  afternoon  of  March  6,    1897,   found  me  in  rose  up  slightly  but  settled  back  as  though  loath  to 

the  southern  part  of  Santa  Clara  County  on  leave  her  eggs.     When  I  was  half  way  up  the  tree 

an    annual    tour   of    the   eagle   territory,    and  she  calmly   spread  her  wings   and   sailed   off,    flying 

filled  with  that  buoyant  expectancy   which  marks  a  over   a   hill   some  distance  away  and  not  returning, 

visit  to  some  favorite  collecting  ground  for  the  first  Reaching  the  nest  at  the  end  of  a  horizontal  limb,  I 

time   in   a  season.      An   over -cast   sky   and    frequent  found    two    eggs,    which    are    in   some    respects    the 

showers  combined  to  make  the  afternoon  dreary  in-  oddest  I  have  seen,  but  quite  characteristic  of  this  pair 

deed,  but  feeling  that  the  Eagles  had  full  sets  at  this  of  birds.      Both  are  long  and  narrow,  resembling  the 

date,  I  concluded  to  visit  one  nest  that  afternoon  ;  so  eggs  of  the  Turkey  Vulture  in  shape.     The  shell  is 

with  fish-basket  I  began  the  long  tramp.      The  grass  rough  and  pure  white   in  color,  and  the  markings  of 

was  tall  and  wet,  but  hill  after  hill   was  passed  and  rich  sienna-brown  and  lilac,  are  confluent  at  the  large 

finally  there  remained  but  a  knoll  to  hide  the  eagle  ends,  with  a  few  small  dots  spread  over  the  rest  of 

tree  from  view.     It  was  after  sunset  and  first  came  the  egg.     The  eggs  measure  3.04x2.09  and  3.09x2.07 

the  top  of  the  tree  in  dark  relief  against  the  sky,  then  inches,  making  a  very  striking  set. 

the  great  nest  well  up  in  the  tree  and  closer  approach  The  nest  was  one  which  had  been  in  use  for  years 

showed  the  bird  setting  closely.     As  I  drew  near  she  and  was  35  feet  up  on  a  large  horizontal  limb  of  a 
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live  oak.  It  was  composed  of  oak  sticks,  lined  with  progress  slow  and  none  of  the  nests  were  in  use. 
dried  grass,  green  'soap-root'  and  a  few  green  oak  One,  a  flimsy  affair  in  a  small  oak,  had  blown  down 
leaves,  and  measured  3x3^  feet,  the  nest  cavity  being  during  the  winter  and  the  others  were  flat  and  de- 
15  inches  in  diameter  and  6  inches  deep.  Incubation  serted.  A  pair  of  Eagles  flew  from  some  trees  on  a 
was  begun  in  one  egg,  while  the  other  was  fresh.  In  hillside  but  gave  no  evidence  of  a  nest  and  none  could 
i8g6  I  visited  this  nest  early  in  the  season  and  found  be  found.  The  nest  which  had  been  blown  down 
one  egg,  quite  similar  in  shape  to  the  eggs  laid   this     was   one    I    had    found   on    April    19,    1896,  at  which 

date  it  contained 
two  light -col  or  ed 
eggs  about  one-half 
incubated.  I  was 
perhaps  a  quarter  of 
a  mile  from  the  lo- 
cality when  I  heard 
an  Eagle  call  from 
the  trees,  and  upon 
reaching  the  place 
flushed  the  bird 
from  her  nest  which 
was  a  large,  loose 
structure,  placed  20 
feet  up  in  a  small 
oak.  The  birds  were 
an  old  pair  and  had 
probably  built  the 
nest  that  year  and 
it  was  too  frail  to 
stand  the  storms. 
The  '  call '  I  have 
year,  and  left  it.  Several  days  later  I  found  the  egg  referred  to  is  a  sharp,  penetrating  cry,  somewhat  re- 
broken  and  the  nest  deserted.  sembling  a  Turkey's  note,  and  it  is  usually  uttered 

The  next  morning,  March  7,  I  was  up  long  before  from  the  nest  and  can  be  heard  a  long  way. 
day-light,  intent  on  visiting  another  nest.  The  air  When  I  reached  the  top  of  a  ridge  an  icy  sleet  was 
was  chilly  and  the  grass  and  trees  saturated  from  blowing  and  I  was  glad  to  work  my  way  back.  Later 
the  night's  rain,  and  the  innumerable  gullies  were  in  the  day  I  started  to  visit  a  nest  for  Mr.  Taylor,  this 
running  full  of  water,  making  progress  slow  and  dis-  time  being  favored  with  sunshine.  While  galloping 
agreeable,  but  I  reached  the  nest  soon  after  sunrise  over  the  rolling  hills  I  came  upon  a  Turkey  Vulture 
and  could  see  the  Eagle  on,  but  she  would  not  leave  feeding  upon  a  small  dead  calf.  It  was  tearing  lazily 
until  I  pounded  on  the  tree.  Then  with  a  spread  of  at  the  hide  and  soon  observed  my  approach  and 
her  great  wings  she  sailed  away  and  was  not  seen  ceased  feeding.  I  drew  near  and  it  walked  off  a  few 
again  during  my  stay.  The  tree  was  quite  large,  paces  as  though  loath  to  leave  its  disgusting  repast, 
straight  and  limbless  for  some  distance,  and  at  this  I  approached  within  50  feet  and  passed  on.  It  re- 
time was  moss-grown  and  wet.  Suffice  to  say  the  mained  motionless  for  some  time,  finally,  as  I  drew 
nest  was  reached  and  a  set  of  two  eggs  secured,  in  off,  taking  a  few  deliberate  waddling  steps  back 
both  of  which  incubation  was  commenced.  The  toward  the  carcass  where  I  left  it. 
nest  was  quite  round  and  three  feet  in  diameter  and  The  nest  I  had  gone  in  search  of  proved  unused 
had  been  "built  up"  with  green  oak  leaves  and  and  I  turned  homeward  once  more,  little  thinking  of 
limbs.  The  depression  was  shallow  and  lined  with  the  surprise  in  store.  I  was  riding  hurriedly  along 
moss  and  green  oak  leaves.  The  nest  was  placed  on  when  an  Eagle  sailed  majestically  over  a  hill  and 
a  horizontal  fork  of  a  live-oak  42  feet  from  the  into  a  low,  dwarfed  oak  on  the  edge  of  a  'wash-out.' 
ground.  The  eggs  are  unusually  large,  measuring  It  lit  in  a  low  fork  and  hopped  up  out  of  sight.  I 
3.10x2.46  and  3.06x2.38  inches.  One  was  pure  white  turned  toward  the  tree  and  upon  near  approach  it 
in  color  with  a  rough  shell  and  a  faint  wreath  of  small  flew  out,  followed  by  its  mate.  The  tree  was  very 
brown  dots  near  the  large  end,  much  resembling  a  small  and  I  could  see  the  nest  on  the  farther  side  on 
Petrel's  egg.  The  other  was  boldly  marked  with  a  horizontal  limb  overhanging  the  'wash-out.'  The 
reddish-brown  and  lilac  all  over,  and  principally  nest  was  26  feet  from  the  bottom  of  the  bank,  but 
about  the  large  end.  scarcely  ten  feet  up  in  the  tree, — an  odd  nesting  site 

After    a  late  breakfast   I  started  on   horseback  to     for  such  great  birds.     The  nest  was  large,  measuring 
inspect  some  old  nests.     The  hills  were  slippery  and     3x5  feet  and  loosely  built  of  oak  sticks  and  lined  en- 
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tirely  with  dry  straw.  The  two  eggs  were  fresh 
and  are  both  heavily  splashed  with  reddish  brown 
over  the  entire  egg.  The  set  measures  3.03x2.30  and 
3.04x2.27  inches. 

March  30  again  found  me  in  the  field  in  quest  of 
some  nests  of  Western  Red-tailed  Hawks  I  had 
located  earlier  in  the  season.  After  covering  much 
territory  I  collected  three  sets  of  two,  three  and  four 
eggs  respectively,  without  incident.  It  was  while 
upon  this  trip  that  I  made  an  interesting  discovery. 
My  route  took  me  by  an  Eagle's  nest,  from  which 
Mr.  Taylor  had  taken  a  set  of  two  eggs  on  February 
23,  and  as  I  approached  the  locality  from  over  a  hill, 
I  noticed  an  Eagle  soaring  about  the  canyon.  Turn- 
ing toward  the  nest  I  was  surprised  to  see  an  Eagle 
fly  off — indicating  eggs.  Upon  climbing  to  the  nest 
two  eggs  were  found,  and  I  had  learned  that  the 
Golden  Eagle  will  lay  a  second  time  in  the  same 
season,  after  being  robbed  !  Among  collectors  in  the 
west  I  believe  it  has  generally  been  considered  that 
the  Eagle  lays  but  once,  and  Major  Bendire  in  his 
'  Life  Histories'  makes  no  mention  of  possible  second 
layings.  Both  birds  circled  over  the  canyon  solicit- 
ously, one  alighting  in  an  oak  while  the  other  in 
great  circles  mounted  the  steep  hillside  and  alighted 
on  its  summit,  silhouetted  against  the  fleecy  pink 
clouds  of  the  early  morning.  Both  would  alternately 
utter  their  'call.'  The  nest  was  5x4  feet,  and  very 
large,  being  composed  of  sticks,  rubbish,  roots  and 
mustard  stalks,  and  lined  with  green  oak  leaves, 
moss  and  straw.  A  decayed  squirrel  lay  on  the  edge 
of  the  nest,  which  was  30  feet  up  in  a  live  oak  on  a 
hillside.  The  eggs  of  this  set  were  small  and  some- 
what resembled  the  first  laying  taken  by  Mr.  Taylor, 
being  delicately  marked  with  lavender  and  subdued 
brown,  giving  a  somewhat  pink  appearance.  The 
eggs  measured  2.88x2.26  and  2.89x2.25  inches.  One 
was  fresh,  the  other  slightly  incubated,  and  the  time 
between  the  laying  of  the  two  sets  was  about  five 
weeks. 

During  the  day  I  visited  the  Eagle's  nest  from 
which  I  had  taken  a  set  early  on  the  morning  of 
March  7,  and  the  second-laying  theory  was  strength- 
ened by  the  presence  of  the  eagle  on  the  nest.  She 
flew  off  upon  my  approach  and  after  a  hard  climb 
through  the  thick  scrubby  limbs  I  reached  the 
nest  and  found  it  had  been  re-lined  and  held  one 
exquisite  egg.  This  I  left  and  on  April  3d  Mr  Tay- 
lor kindly  collected  the  set  for  me.  It  is  one  of  the 
handsomest  clutches  I  have  seen,  consisting  of  two 
eggs.  The  eggs  measure  2.92x2.39  and  3.05x2.34, 
which  are  smaller  than  the  first  laying  of  March  7th, 
which  measured  3.10x2.46  and  3.06x2.38.  One  egg 
of  this  set  has  a  white  ground  and  is  boldly  blotched 
on  one  side  and  over  the  small  end  with  bright 
reddish  and  umber  brown  while  in  the  other  the 
ground  is  obscured  and  the  entire  egg  is  beautifully 
washed    and    suffused    with    a    rich    pinkish-brown, 


verging  into  heavy  cloudings  about  the  large  end. 
This  coloration  seems  to  be  seldom  met  with,  and 
must  be  seen  to  be  appreciated. 

Early  in  the  season  I  had  come  upon  a  pair  of 
White-tailed  Kites  in  a  secluded  region  and  had  not 
had  an  opportunity  to  search  for  their  nest  until 
April  II.  When  I  reached  the  field  early  in  the 
morning  no  birds  were  about,  but  I  had  concluded 
that  the  nest  was  probably  in  a  certain  live-oak  and 
upon  investigation  could  see  a  small  dark  spot  among 
the  foliage,  hardly  large  enough  to  attract  attention 
from  the  ground,  had  I  not  known  there  was  a  nest. 
Throwing  rocks  at  the  nest  had  no  eftect,  as  is  often 
the  case  when  the  bird  is  setting,  but  upon  climbing 
the  tree  the  Kite  glided  off  when  I  was  six  feet  below 
the  nest  and  was  quickly  joined  by  her  mate,  who  had 
up  to  this  time  seemingly  remained  away  from  the 
vicinity  of  the  nest.  The  nest  was  42  feet  from  the 
ground  in  the  top  of  an  oak,  made  of  small  oak  twigs 
and  sparingly  lined  with  grass,  and  held  four  eggs 
almost  fresh. 

By  this  time  the  day  had  "waxed  warm"  and  the 
heated  hills  were  anything  but  inviting  for  a  long 
tramp,  but  taking  my  camera  I  headed  for  the  new- 
Eagle's  nest  I  had  found  on  March  7,  eager  to  learn 
if  the  birds  had  deposited  a  second  set  of  eggs. 
Reaching  a  hill  I  could  see  the  nest  and  discern  the 
Eagle  upon  it.  When  I  had  approached  to  within  50 
yards  of  the  tree  the  great  bird  rose  up  as  if  to  fly, 
so  I  sat  down  and  after  a  short  time  she  shook  her 
wings  and  settled  down  again.  On  closer  approach 
she  flew  from  the  nest  and  was  soon  lost  to  sight 
behind  the  many  hills.  The  nest  had  not  been  re- 
lined  and  the  two  eggs  showed  incubation  of  about  one 
week.  The  two  eggs  do  not  resemble  the  first  lay- 
ing, one  being  of  a  creamy  ground  color,  marbled 
evenly  all  over  with  rusty  brown  and  bright  lilac, 
while  the  other  is  lightly  dotted  with  specks  of 
reddish-brown,  and  a  very  few  small  blotches.  The 
eggs  measure  2.86x2.27  and  3.11x2.33  inches  from 
which  it  will  be  seen  that  one  egg  is  extremely  long. 

I  secured  a  photograph  of  the  nest  and  eggs,  before 
disturbing  them,  by  lodging  the  camera  in  a  crotch 
near  the  top  of  the  tree,  and  the  results  are  herewith 
presented.  From  my  observations  it  would  seem 
that  the  birds  laid  their  second  sets  about  one  month 
after  the  first  laying  was  taken,  and  in  some  cases 
the  first  sets  were  more  heavily  marked  than  the 
second  sets  and  r/iv  versa,  while  the  measurements 
varied  also.  It  would  be  interesting  to  learn  if  the 
laying  of  second  sets  by  the  larger  birds  of  prey  is 
usual,  and  it  would  seem  that  it  is  a  matter  of  un- 
certainty, for  Mr.  R.  H.  Beck  who  has  collected  sets 
of  the  Golden  Eagle  in  the  eastern  mountains  of 
Santa  Clara  County,  visited  several  nests  this  year  a 
month  or  more  after  he  had  collected  sets  from  them 
but  he  found  none  of  the  nests  in  use  a  second  time, 
and  apparently  the  birds  had  no  intentions  of  supply- 
ing second  sets. 
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ture  out  over  open   water,  fly  very  close  to  the 

ice   (an  inch  or  less  above  it,)   and  so  are  not 

ily  picked  up.     Only  birds  that  can  skim  the  very 

\ce  of  the  water  or  that  can  venture  to  hunt  them 

ig  the  reeds  are  likely  to  be  found  feeding  upon 

these.      My   esteemed  correspondent,    M. 

Rene  Martin,  has  published  (in  Bull.  Soc. 

E\V    observations    on    the  inter-  Ent.  de  France  for  1891 )  the  most  careful  observation 

action  of  birds  and  dragonflies  on  this  subject  yet  recorded,  and  from  his  account  I 

have  been  recorded.      It  is  not  translate  the  following  : 

that  they  are  either  uninterest-  "'The    Hobby'  (Faiio   sii/i/iiiU-o)    courses   like    an 

ing    or  valueless,   but  that  the  arrow  the  borders  of  ponds  at  a  distance  of  five  or 

qualifications    and    conditions  six  paces  from  the  bank.      One  may  watch  it  for  an 

requisite  for   making  them  sel-  hour  while  it  unceasingly  follows  the  selfsame  course, 

dom  meet.     The   ornithologist  Then  it  suddenly  descends  to  start  again  after  a  sec- 

is  generally  a   'bird  man'  and  ond  and  recommence  its   maneuvers.     It  is  difficult 

nothing  more,  and  the  entomol-  at   first   to  see   what  the  little  hunter   is  doing ;    its 

ogist  is  generally  a   'bug  man'  flight  is  so  swift  one  gets  but  glimpses  of  it.   But  upon 

and  nothing  more  :  the  collector  of  insects  rarely  car-  shooting  it,  its  stomach  is  found  filled  almost  entirely 

ries  a  gun  and  the  collector  of  birds  rarely  knows  one  with  large  dragonflies.    It  has  only  torn  off  the  wings 

insect  from  another.     To  mend  the  ills  of  our  inevit-  of  its  victims  and  then  has  swallowed  them  whole, 

able  specialization  it  were  better  for  us  who  work  in  "Nests  of  the   'Hobby'  are  commonly  observed  in 

the  fields  wide  apart  to  come  together  once  in  awhile  June :    the    ground    beneath    them    is    covered    with 

to  compare  notes.  dragonfly    wings    mixed    with    other    debris.      It    is 

It  will  readily  be  imagined  that  whatever  contact  therefore  certain  that  this   Hawk,   at  least   when   it 

between  birds  and  dragonflies  occurs  is  to  the  advan-  nests  near  ponds,  feeds  its   young  upon   dragonflies 

tage  of  the  birds.     We  know  some  fossil  dragonflies  and  thus  consumes  a  great  number, 

that  might  have  made  things  livelier — great  'darners'  "While  the    large  dragonflies  of  the  marshes  are 

more  than  a  foot  long,  with  wings  expanding  eighteen  exclusively  pursued  by  the  Hobby,  the  damselflies, 

inches — but  those  of   recent  times,    while   generally  disdained    by    the    hawk,    are    eaten    by    the    Swift 

able  to  keep  out  of  the  reach  of  bird  enemies,  are  (^Hydroclu-lidoii  fissipes)   and  the  destruction  of  these 

not    the  aggressors.     The  birds,   of  course,    capture  little  species  takes  place  on  a  large  scale  since  every 

them  solely  for  food,   the  one  interesting    exception  pond  has  its  hundreds  of  swifts,  and  out  of  twenty 

known  to  me  being  that  of  the  Egyptian  bee-eater  (/J/c'-  stomachs  of  these  birds  nineteen   will  in  general  be 

;7'/.\/f;j-/(7/.f),  which  lines  its  nest  with  dragonfly  wings,  found  crammed  with   Agrioiis.     The   Swift  swallows 

Certain  habits  of  these  insects  determine  the  nature  the  insects  whole  without  tearing  off  their  wings, 
and  times  of  bird  attacks  upon  them.  The  larger  "It  may  therefore  be  said  that  from  May  to  Septem- 
dragonflies  (called  also  'snake-feeders,'  'snake  doc-  ber,  in  the  pond  country  (of  Central  France)  where 
tors,'  'Devil's  darnin'  needles,'  'darners,'  'horse  dragonflies  are  naturally  common  the  Hobby  lives 
stingers,'  'hobby-horses,'  '  mule  killers,'  etc.,  alas  for  almost  exclusively  on  the  larger  species  [AtSi/inii/n) 
popular  nomenclature  !  )  are  familiar  to  every  one  as  while  the  swifts  eat  hardly  anything  but  Aorious. 
seen  in  summer,  coursing  like  kestrels  the  borders  of  Certain  other  birds  often  attack  dragonflies,  but  none 
ponds,  or  darting  in  arrow-like  flight  above  the  trees,  even  for  a  short  lime  make  them  their  exclusive  diet." 
Few  birds  are  able  to  capture  these.  The  Pigeon  There  is  a  time  however  when  the  fleetest  of  the 
Hawk  and  a  few  of  its  congeners  seem  to  possess  the  dragonflies  are  at  the  mercy  of  their  weakest  enemies 
requisite  swiftness  and  ability.  On  summer  evenings  —the  time  of  their  transformation.  Everybody 
I  have  watched  repeatedly  above  my  father's  orchard  knows  that  when  young  (larvae  or  nymphs,)  they 
in  Illinois  a  flock  of  common  green  darners  {onnx  Hve  in  the  water,  and  when  grown  crawl  up  a  reed, 
J7tnius)a.nd.  a  flock  of  swallows  flying  together  both  in-  or  out  upon  a  bank  to  transform.  The  adult  dragon- 
tent  upon  getting  an  evening  meal  (of  midges,  prob-  fly  emerges  from  a  rent  in  its  old  skin,  at  first  limp 
ably,)  each  utterly  oblivious  of  the  other's  presence.  and  pale  and  utterly  defenseless.  For  half  an  hour 
But  there  are  weaklings  among  these  insects,  the  it  clings  to  its  support,  expanding  and  drying  its 
damsel-flies  ( '  hammer  heads,'  Agrioiis,  etc., )  like  the  wings  and  then  tests  them  in  a  first,  short  and  feeble 
one  in  our  initial  cut.  These  fly  but  slowly,  keep  flight.  If  this  is  ended  successfully  it  is  soon  ready 
much    to   the  shelter  of  vegetation   and   when   they  to  take  its  chances  in  the  upper  air.    But  chipmunks, 
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frogs,  toads,  snakes  and  even  ants  are  alert  to  take 
advantage  of  its  helplessness.  While  I  know  of  no 
records  of  our  birds  specially  seeking  dragonflies  at 
such  times  I  cannot  believe  that  they  are  all  neglect- 
ful of  such  an  opportunity.  Perhaps  the  dragonflies 
that  Beal  found  in  the  stomachs  of  Red-winged 
Blackbirds  (Farmer's  Bull.  No.  54,  1897,  p.  20,) 
may  have  been  secured  at  such  time  and  not  picked 
up  dead,  as  he  suggests,  since  his  reason,  that 
"They  are  too 
active  to  be  taken 
alive"  would  not 
then  apply. 

The  few  obser- 
vers of  the  de- 
struction of  drag- 
onflies by  birds 
have  all  noted, 
except  in  the  sin- 
gle  instance 
quoted,  that  their 
wings  are  not 
eaten.  Wher- 
ever a  brookside 
path  or  a  bank  of 
a  pond  has  been 
found  strewn 
with  detached 
dragonfly  wings 
it  has  been  re- 
ported as  the 
work  of  birds. 
Much  has  been 
made  of  this  evi- 
dence— too  much 
in  fact,  since 
chipmunks,  and 
even  cannibal 
dragonflies  leave  the  self  same  evidences  of  their  re- 
past. I  know  as  a  result  of  fated  dragonfly  breeding 
experiments  that  chipmunks  eat  the  insects  in  great 
numbers  always  rejecting  the  wings. 

While  the  adult  dragonflies  are  seen  for  but  a  short 
season,  their  young  are  found  in  the  water  all  the 
year  round.  They  live  in  submerged  vegetation  by 
trashy  banks,  in  the  feeding  grounds  of  many  aquatic 
birds,  and  occur  often  in  perfectly  enormous  num- 
bers. In  view  of  these  facts  I  am  much  surprised  at 
being  unable  to  find  any  records  of  their  having  been 
eaten  by  birds,  even  though  my  search  of  the  litera- 
ture has  been  somewhat  cursory.  I  have  seen  these 
nymphs  taken  in  numbers  from  the  stomachs  of  the 
Great  Blue  and  Green  Herons. 

This  much  I  have  said  for  the  purpose  of  adding 
that  I  think  the  collector  of  birds  ought  to  save  more 
than  the  skins  of  the  birds  he  kills.  If,  for  instance, 
a  few  collectors  of  aquatic  birds  in  different  places 
would  keep  a  jar  of  alcohol  on  the  table  at  which 
they  prepare  their  bird  skins,  and  would  drop  into  it 
the  stomachs  of  the  birds,  each  tied  in  a  square  of 
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cheese  cloth  and  numbered,  with  notes  to  correspond 
and  then  would  submit  this  material  to  competent 
examiners,  our  knowledge  of  the  food  and  feeding 
habits  of  our  commonest  aquatic  birds  might  be  in- 
creased a  hundred  fold  in  a  single  season.  I  never 
could  bring  myself  to  shoot  birds  for  the  sake  of 
getting  their  stomachs,  yet  these  alone  will  tell  what 
is  eaten.  The  birds  will  not  let  us  see  what  they  eat 
and  cannot  be  made  to  confess.     I  should  be  glad  to 

examine  stom- 
achs suspected  to 
contain  aquatic 
insects,  especial- 
ly dragonfly 
nymphs,  and,  to 
the  end  that  any 
bird  collector  in- 
terested may  be 
able  to  know 
when  these  are 
present  I  give  a 
figure  of  their 
most  distinctive 
structures;  fortu- 
nately, these  are 
also  the  parts 
that  longest  resist 
digestion.  The 
immense  grasp- 
ing lower  lip  of 
two  very  differ- 
ent species  is 
shown  at  A  and 
B  :  this  is  folded 
beneath  the  head 
and  is  perfectly 
distinctive,  no 
other  animal  pos- 
sessing anything  like  it.  The  spines  at  the  end  of  the 
body  are  shown  at  C  and  D  for  the  same  species. 

Those  of  our  birds  known  to  eat  adult  dragonflies 
are  a  few  of  the  smaller  hawks  (I'id  Fisher),  the 
Red-winged  Blackbird  (Beal),  the  Kingbird  (Hersey 
Can.  Ent.  V.  160),  the  Shrike  and  the  English  Spar- 
row. There  is  no  record  to  show  which  of  our  two 
hundred  and  fifty  odd  species  of  dragonflies  even 
these  eat.  Here  is  a  special  problem  that  falls  out- 
side of  the  province  of  food  studies  made  for  the 
sake  of  agriculture.  What  could  be  more  interest- 
ing than  to  study  the  feeding  habits  of  the  birds  that 
frequent  the  banks  of  our  streams  and  ponds,  and  to 
note  the  measure  of  their  intelligence  as  shown  in 
taking  advantage  of  the  vicissitudes  of  the  other 
animals  on  which  they  feed  '  A  ready  gun,  a  good 
pair  of  eyes  accompanied  by  a  good  pair  of  legs  and 
a  lead  pencil,  are  all  the  equipment  necessary  :  and 
there  is  hardly  a  pond  in  all  the  country,  where, 
during  the  month  of  June  (earlier  in  the  south)  one 
may  not  find  dragonflies  of  many  species  transform- 
ing in  numbers  every  clear  morning. 
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PHALAROPES. 

NOTES   ON   THE  OCCURRENCE   OF   THE   RED   AND   NORTHERN    PHALAROPES   AT   SANTA   CRUZ,  CAL. 
RICHARD    C.     M'gREGOR,     LELAND    STANFORD    JR.     UNIVERSITY. 

NO  matter  how  well  acquainted  one  may  become  small  <riistai-i-a  from  the  surface  of  the  water.      As  I 

with  any  bird,    either  common   or  rare,   the  attempted  to  approach   them   the  whole  flock  arose 

first  sight  of  the  nest  and  eggs  or  young  or  and  circling  rapidly  for  a  few  seconds  lit  again  a  long 

flock  or  migrants  is  the  one   which   gives  the  greater  way    off.       Another    time,    apparently   forgetting  my 

part  of  the  character  to  our  concept  or  composite  presence,  they  would  light  only  a  few  feet  from  their 

mind-picture  of  that   species.      Of  all  the   Robin  or  starting  place.      Never  having  seen  the  bird  before 

Catbird  eggs    do    you    not  best   remember   the   first  nor  read  any  description  of  it  I  was  puzzled  as  to  its 

nestful  which  you  found,  and  what  rare  water-bird's  identity.     The   next  day,    however,    fortune  favored 

eggs  do  you  prize  more  than  the  first  set  of  Coot's  or  me,  for  a  small  number  of  the  birds  were  feeding  in 

Tern's?  a  pond.     Their  movements  were  similar  to  those  just 

And  now  I  want  to  tell  you   about   the  first  time  I  described.    The  head  moved  as  if  on  a   spiral  spring 

saw  the  two  Phalaropes  which  we  find  on  our  Cali-  and  food  was  secured  by  quick  dabs  at  the  surface  of 

fornia  coast.      I  am  led   to  speak  of  my  observations  the  water, 
of    these    birds  by    reading   a    note   of    Mr.    Cohen's  I  found  their  time  was  spent  either  at   the  edge  of 


(Nidologist,  III,  p.  20,)  con- 
cerning the  ability  of  the  Red 
Phalarope  to  swim.  That 
Phalaropes  voluntarily  swim 
there  can  be  no  doubt.  I  have 
repeatedly  seen  them  in  deep 
water  feeding  and  swimming. 
The  birds  which  Mr.  Kaeding 
saw  in  Golden  Qate  I'ark  are 
hardly  referable  to  Wilson's 
(Nidologist,  IV,  p.  10,)  since 
that  has  not  been  recorded 
from  this  coast.  Near  San 
Diego  the  Red  Phalarope  re- 
mains all  winter  at  times  and 
swims  about  the  'tide  slicks' 
feeding.   Coues  on  the  author- 


(i)  Head  of  Phalaropus  lobatus,  dorsal  aspect. 
(2)  Foot  of  same.       (3)  Crymophiliis  fiilicarius. 


the  salt  water,  or,  as  likely  in 
swimming  on  small  brackish 
lagoons,  just  back  of  the  sand 
beaches  Along  the  shore  near 
Seabright  and  Twin  Lakes  the 
Phalaropes  were  abundant. 
On  one  occasion  when  surf- 
bathing  I  was  able  to  get  with- 
in four  feet  of  a  Northern 
Phalarope  before  it  would 
leave  a  bit  of  sea-weed  from 
which  it  was  feeding.  In  the 
Bay  of  San  Diego  they  are 
often  seen,  and  a  flock  of  eight 
or  nine  Red  Phalaropes  was 
seen  in  Lower  California  on  a 
fresh  water  lagoon  some  twelve 
miles    from    the    coast.      This 


ity    of    Dr.    Cooper    says    the 

Northern    Phalarope     "passes    in    spring    and    fall     was    the    middle    of    April  and    several    showed    red 

through  Washington  Territory  in  small  flocks,  which     blotches  on  the  white  plumage. 


associate  sometimes  with  the  Sandpipers,  but  appear 
to  prefer  wetter  feeding-grounds,  wading  in  the  shal- 
low creeks  at  low  tide,  and  even  swimming  on  the 
ocean,  several  miles  off  shore."  (Birds  N.  W.,  p. 
470.)     An  examination  of  the  feet  would  furnish  any 


Most  any  day  you  can  see  Gulls  or  l^elicans  whose 
sole  object  in  life  is  to  kill  time,  but  if  we  watch  the 
Phalarope  we  will  see  a  strong  contrast.  Perhaps 
you  are  watching  one  of  those  old  Pelicans  as  he  sits 
upon   the   water   waiting  for   his    last    fish    to   digest, 


farther  necessary  evidence.     The  toes,  as  shown  by  when  a  light  shadow  crosses  your   path   and    before 

the  accompanying  outline,  are  lobed   much  like  those  you   have   time    to   look    up   a    little    flock   of    birds 

of  a  coot,  and  because   the  specimens   which    I   have  drops  to  the  sand.      They  don't  stop  to  look  around 

do   not    match   the   plate   in    Ridgway's    Manual    my  or  take  weather  ob.servations  ;   they  just  go  to  work, 

mother  has  made  a  little  drawing  of  the  foot.      The  They  have  come  for  business  and  it   is  hard   luck  for 

feet  of  Cryniophilus  and   Phalaropus  seem   to  be  just  any  sand-flea  who  doesn't  clear  out  of  their  way. 

alike  except  that  the  former  is  slightly  larger.     The  The  Phalaropes  usually  feed  near  the  water's  edge 

outline  heads  will  serve  for  hasty  identification  of  the  ^hen    they   are   not  actually    in    the   water.     Not    a 

two  species.  moment  is  lost  as  they  run  hurriedly  back  and  forth  ; 

My  first  experience  with   Phalaropes  was  at  Santa  now    following    a    receding    wave    to   catch     belated 

Cruz.     When  rowing  on  the  river  one  evening  about  Hippus  and  again  industriously  turning  over  decaying 

dusk,  I  noted  a  flock  of  some  twenty  or  more  little  'r/i,'"     '"    order    to   capture    the    small    crustaceans 

white-breasted   birds  swimming  nervously   here  and  {Orchestia)    which    are    to    be    lurking    there.       Mr. 

there  with  a  peculiar  jerky   movement.      They   were  Anthony  finds  that  they  feed  on   minute  particles  of 

busily    feeding,     gathering   as    I    afterwards   found,  animal  matter.     You  may  approach  to  within  a  few 
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feet  of  a  feeding  flock,  perhaps,  but  Cryniophilus  is 
notional  and  if  you  get  too  near,  away  goes  the  whole 
flock  as  a  single  bird,  with  no  warning  that  we  can 
detect.  A  killed  or  crippled  I'halarope  is  almost 
sure  to  decoy  the  remainder  of  the  flock  until  one  has 
them  all.  Mr.  Anthony  records  the  same  fact  in  his 
notes. 

Whether  on  the  wing  or  running  along  stretches  of 
white  sand  beach  or  whether  rapidly  paddling  over 
the  water,  the  f'halarope  is  always  neat  and  careful 
of  its  snowy  feathers.  They  always  give  me  the  idea 
of  dainty  little  ladies,  and  why  not?  We  find  that  it 
is  Mrs.  Phalarope  who  is  the  more  gaily  dressed  when 
nesting  time  returns. 

THE    NORTHERN    PHALAROPE. 

( Phalaropiis  IoIkUhs.  ) 

I  first  saw  this  bird  on  the  San  Lorenzo  River  at 
Santa  Cruz,  .Vugust  24,  1888.  Several  pairs  and  small 
flocks  were  seen  that  year.  July  22  of  the  next  year 
I  collected  a  male  and  female  iu  full  summer  dress. 
They  are  the  only  ones  seen  that  year,  and  were  feed- 
ing on  a  small  lagoon  near  Twin  Lakes,  about  three 
miles  from  Santa  Cruz.  They  measured:  male  7-'4X 
13^,  and  female  7^x13^^.  August,  '91  no  Phala- 
ropes  of  either  kind  were  seen. 

At  San  Diego  the  Phalaropes  arrive  late  in  July, 
the  Northern  usually  a  little  in  advance  of  the  Red, 
which  may  be  due  to  the  fact  that  the  latter  species 
migrates  well  off  shore  and  is  easily  missed  at  first. 
The  Northern  is  seldom  seen  about  San  Diego  in  win- 
ter. Specimens  in  full  plumage  were  seen  going 
north  150  miles  off  Lower  California  in  May.  J^irds 
in  full  red  plumage  are  common  off  Coronados  Islands 
in  May.  A  single  Northern  Phalarope  was  found 
near  timber  line  in  Colorado.  Though  in  full  spring 
plumage  it  probably  was  not  nesting.  From  what  I 
saw  of  this  bird  at  Santa  Cruz  I  should  say  that  it  is 
rather  irregular  in  its  movements  and  is  rarely  abund- 
ant      It  breeds  in  the  far  north,  St.  Paul's  Island,  in 


the  Pribilof  group,  Unalaska,   Alaska  and  in  the  Yu- 
kon and  Anderson  River  regions. 

THE    RED    PHALAROPE. 
(  Crvinophiliif  fii!i(  arius.) 

This  is  the  more  abundant  of  the  two,  outnumber- 
ing the  other  three  to  one.  It  was  first  seen  October 
19,  1888,  when  small  companies  appeared  on  the 
beaches  at  Seabright.  I  found  it  wilder  and  more 
likely  to  appear  in  flocks  than  the  Northern.  A  fe- 
male collected  October  22  measures:  length  ^y%,  ex- 
tent 15)^,  wing  5.21,  tail  2.80,  tarsus  .79,  culmen  .85. 
Of  thirteen  specimens  collected  in  '88  four  are  males 
and  nine  females.  I  believe  that  this  species  may  be 
characterized  as  an  abundant  migrant  at  Santa  Cruz. 

If  you  will  notice  the  position  of  Santa  Cruz  in  a 
deep  bay,  I  believe  the  idea  will  be  suggested  to  your 
mind  that  this  is  the  cause  of  the  late  dates  for  Phal- 
aropes here,  while  at  points  further  south  the  arrivals 
are  earlier  owing  to  the  straight  coast  line.  In  other 
words,  it  takes  the  birds  some  time  to  find  their  way 
into  the  deep  bay,  and  probably  there  are  but  a  small 
per  cent,  of  the  individuals  which  pass. 

I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  A.  W.  Anthony  of  San  Diego 
for  notes  here  used  in  regard  to  Southern  and  Lower 
California  ;   he  also  kindly  furnishes  the  following  : 

"  September  6,  I  was  between  Cerros  and  San 
Benito  Islands  ;  the  night  was  calm  and  there  was 
plenty  of  fog.  On  my  first  watch  until  12  midnight, 
I  constantly  heard  the  notes  of  the  Red  species.  It 
seemed  as  if  we  were  passing  through  one  immense 
flock,  though,  of  course,  it  was  only  hundreds  of 
small  companies.  When  I  again  came  on  deck  at  4 
a.  m.  they  were  still  flying  as  before,  but  at  daybreak 
the  notes  grew  less  noticeable  and  then  ceased  al- 
together. As  it  grew  lighter  hundreds  of  little  flocks 
of  from  five  or  six  to  twenty  were  seen  in  every 
direction  busily  gleaning  their  breakfast  from  the 
calm  surface  of  the  ocean.  During  the  morning 
little  if  any  movement  was  noticed,  the  migration 
being  at  a  standstill." 


WINTER    OBSERVATIONS    AT    LAKE    FOREST. 

JOHN    F.  FERRY. 

LAKE   FOREST  is  a  small   suburb  twenty-eight  months  bird-life  is  unusually   plentiful.      I  think  the 

miles  north  of  Chicago.      It  is  situated  on    a  cause  is  obvious  :  the  birds  are  first  attracted  by  these 

bluff   75    to    100    feet    high  overlooking  Lake  strips  and  patches  of  woodland,  made  so  conspicuous 

Michigan.      This  bluff  is  cut  by   many  deep,  pictur-  by    the    lake  on  the  one  hand    and  the  surrounding 

esque  ravines.      The  edge  is  fringed  almost  continu-  prairies  on  the  other  ;   and  then  to  the  deep  ravines 

ously  with  heavy  woods  which  usually  become  thinner  f^^  shelter.      Here  they  are  not  only  protected  from 
as  they  go  inland,    often  interspersed   with  strips  of 
prairie,  which  in  some  places  are  quite  large,  so  that 


the  woods  appear  only  as  small  clumps  of  trees  here 
and  there. 

Directly  west  of  Lake  Forest  the  prairies  predom- 
inate over  the  woodlands,  and  the  heavy  woods  are 
confined  to  a  strip  of  perhaps  a  mile  in  width  extend- 


the  cold  winter  winds,  but  they  find  additional  warmth 
in  the  thick  hazel  underbrush  and  stunted  growths  of 
spruce,  hemlock  and  ironwood;  the  seeds  of  these 
together  with  the  many  other  seed-bearing  plants 
furnish  them  with  an  abundance  of  food. 

Another  attractive  feature  to  the  birds  is  the  abund- 


ing  along  the  top  of  the  bluff.     Inuring  the  migrations     ance    of   shrubbery,    evergreens    and    hedges    which 
birds  are  extremely  abundant  here,  and  in  the  winter     adorn  the  many  beautiful  private  grounds.     Here  all 
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but  the  shyer  and  more  retiring  species  are  likely  to 
be  found  in  abundance. 

I  first  became  interested  in  the  fall  migrants  and 
winter  visitants  through  a  flock  of  crossbills  which  I 
noticed  drinking  at  the  edge  of  a  small  pond  sometime 
late  in  the  fall  of  1891.  This  little  bird  with  its  pecu- 
liar traits  and  interesting  habits  made  quite  an  im- 
pression upon  me  at  the  time,  and  ever  after  that  I 
have  always  been  on  the  alert  to  record  its  arrival  at 
the  times  it  may  be  expected  here. 

Thus  the  other  fall  and  winter  species  came  to  my 
notice,  and  every  year  I  have  been  rewarded  bv  find- 
ing some  of  them.  Unfortunately,  my  note-book 
containing  these  earlier  records  and  observations  has 
been  destroyed,  so  I  can  only  refer  to  them  approxi- 
mately. 

The  winter  of  1895-96  and  the  fall  preceding  were 
especially  fruitful  in  their  bird-life.  Purple  finches 
were  first  seen  August  25,  and  were  unusually  abund- 
ant from  this  time  on  through  the  winter  until  they 
departed  in  the  spring. 

The  crossbills  were  more  abundant  this  year  than  I 
have  ever  seen  them.  It  was  the  29th  of  October  :  as 
I  was  passing  beneath  a  fir  tree  a  yellow  bird  flew 
out  from  overhead,  uttering  the  peculiar  metallic 
whistle  which  immediately  assured  me  that  it  was  a 
crossbill.  There  was  a  flock  of  some  ten  or  twelve 
birds,  male  and  female,  feeding  on  the  cones  of  the 
fir  trees.  From  this  date  they  increased  in  abund- 
ance and  scarcely  a  day  passed  without  my  seeing 
them.  It  was  no  uncommon  sight  to  see  a  flock  of 
30  or  40  birds  alight  at  the  edge  of  some  small  pond 
to  drink.  The  rich  red  of  the  males  contrasting  with 
the  bright  yellow  of  the  females  as  they  would  drop 
from  the  trees  above  to  the  water's  edge,  and  there 
with  their  characteristic  slow  and  deliberate  manner 
take  their  drink  and  fly  back  to  the  trees  again,  was 
but  one  of  the  many  quaint  ways  which  added  so 
much  to  the  fascination  of  studying  them.  Their 
loud  metallic  whistle,  uttered  at  all  times  except 
when  busily  engaged  in  feeding,  is  so  pronounced 
and  so  full  of  their  wild  free  spirit  that  it  lends  an 
additional  charm  to  their  study.  I  last  saw  them 
on  December  15. 

On  December  18  I  heard  a  note  much  like  a  cross- 
bills, but  on  investigation  found  that  it  came  from  a 
Pine  Grossbeak.  It  was  my  first  experience  and  I  was 
much  pleased  at  finding  one  of  this  species.  I  kept 
my  eyes  open  for  others  and  on  the  jjd  of  December 
secured  a  young  male.  The  birds  seemed  quite  shy 
and  when  once  started  were  hard  to  approach  again. 
A  flock  of  10  birds  staid  until  March  14.  The 
note  of  this  bird,  it  seems,  might  at  first  be  easily 
mistaken  for  that  of  the  Evening  Grossbeak,  although 
it  is  not  so  loud  and  more  musical. 

While  out  hunting  with  a  companion  on  January  i 
we  came  across  a  party  of  rabbit  hunters.  In  their 
game  bags  they  had  four  badly  mutilated  Bohemian 
Waxwings.      By  inquiring  we  found  where  they  had 


shot  them  and  succeeded  in  locating  the  flock  at  the 
edge  of  a  heavy  woods.  We  succeeded  in  shooting 
two  fine  specimens,  a  male  and  a  female  I  secured 
another  the  next  day.  On  the  J4th  I  saw  a  solitary 
individual  perched  on  the  top  of  a  high  oak  tree. 
Although  I  did  not  see  them  between  these  two  dates 
(which  represent  the  first  and  last  observations 
taken)  I  have  no  doubt  but  that  they  were  here  con- 
tinuously and  could  have  been  found  in  some  retired 
spot. 

During  Thanksgiving  time  heavy  snows  occurred 
here  and  every  tree  and  shrub  was  beautifully  en- 
crusted with  a  white  covering.  Bird-life  had  been 
unusually  scarce  on  this  account.  Imagine  then  my 
surprise  when  a  large  bird  fluttered  from  a  bush 
which  was  heavily  weighed  down  with  snow.  This 
bird  proved  to  be  an  American  Bittern.  It  flew  to 
an  oak  some  100  yards  away,  where  it  remained  as 
long  as  I  watched.    This  was  on  November  28. 

In  the  spring  of  1890  Evening Grossbeaks  were  \ery 
common  about  here  and  I  became  fairly  well  ac- 
quainted with  them  ;  but  their  habits  were  so  entirely 
new  to  me  that  I  wished  to  become  more  familiar 
with  them;  so  each  succeeding  year  I  watched  eagerly 
for  them  but  was  not  rewarded  until  this  year.  The 
12th  of  March  was  unusually  fine  for  this  month  and 
as  I  was  hurrying  along  a  strange  bell-like  whistle 
caught  my  ear.  It  proceeded  from  a  clump  of 
evergreens  across  a  ravine  ;  I  approached  carefully 
and  was  more  than  delighted  to  find  my  long-looked- 
for  friends,  the  Evening  Grossbeaks.  Apparently 
they  were  at  rest  for  they  were  quietly  perched  on 
the  branches  of  a  fir  tree,  three  or  four  sitting  side 
by  side  after  the  manner  of  Waxwings.  After  this 
they  were  about  continually  and  I  became  as  accus- 
tomed to  them  as  to  Robins  and  Blue  Jays.  I  saw 
them  in  all  phases  of  their  existence.  Their  favorite 
food  seemed  to  be  the  unopened  willow  buds  and 
later  Larch  cones  and  other  seeds.  Frequently  I 
found  them  in  the  ravines  picking  among  the  dead 
leaves  much  like  a  Towhee  Bunting.  When  they 
were  thus  engaged  one  or  more  invariably  acted  as 
sentinels ;  they  seemed,  however,  very  tame  and 
could  be  approached  within  fifty  feet  without  difii- 
culty.  They  often  bathed  in  a  stream  at  the  bottom 
of  a  certain  ravine  and  while  perched  near  by  in  the 
sun  would  dry  and  preen  themselves,  while  I  stood 
watching  within  a  few  feet.  They  staid  until  late  in 
the  spring  and  their  loud,  bold  whistle  now  seemed 
quite  musical  to  me.  I  had  almost  hoped  they  would 
nest  here,  but  on  May  16  I  missed  them,  and  as  I 
did  not  see  them  the  following  day  I  concluded  that 
they  were  gone.  The  study  of  these  birds  proved 
e\en  more  delightful  than  that  of  the  crossbills 
though  their  ways  were  not  so  interesting. 

This  winter  season  seemed  very  favorable  for  bird 
study  and  as  I  look  at  mj-  9  specimens  of  the  Evening 
Grossbeak  and  my  two  of  the  Bohemian  Waxwing  I 
feel  well  satisfied  with  the  result  of  the  season's  study. 
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EDITORIAL    NOTES. 

We  take  particular  pride  in  presenting  in  this 
number  the  portrait  of  William  Brewster  ;  it  is  the 
first  time  the  portrait  of  one  of  the  greatest  of 
American  ornithologists  has  appeared  in  print.  Mr. 
Brewster  was  born  in  South  Reading,  (now  Wake- 
field) Mass  ,  July  5,  1851.  His  parents  moved  to 
Cambridge  the  following  year  and  he  has  lived  there 
ever  since.  His  interest  in  birds  dates  back  as  far 
as  he  can  remember.  At  the  age  of  nine  years  he 
was  first  permitted  to  use  a  gun  and  in  the  year  1862 
he  began  his  collection  of  birds.  During  the  next 
seven  years  he  shot  and  preserved  500  birds,  taking 
only  two  or  three  of  a  kind  and  mounting  all  of 
them.  The  greater  part  of  this  collection  was  de- 
stroyed by  insects,  but  it  was  afterwards  replaced  by 
an  equal  number  of  much  better  mounted  specimens, 
taken  between  1870  and  1876.  This  collection  is  still 
in  Mr.  Brewster's  possession.  In  i86g  he  learned  from 
Mr.  C.  J.  Maynard  the  art  of  making  'skins'  and 
the  importance  of  accumulating  them  in  series  suffi- 
ciently large  to  represent  the  geographical,  as  well  as 
age  and  seasonal,  variations  to  which  most  species  of 
birds  are  subject.  From  i86g  to  1890  he  was  con- 
stantly and  very  busily  engaged  in  building  up  the 
grand  collection  now  in  the  private  museum  at 
Cambridge.  Fortunately  he  has  not  been  hampered 
by  lack  of  means  and  he  has  been  able  to  pursue  his 
chosen  work  constantly  ;  his  specimens  are  secured 
by  personal  labor  afield,  purchase  and  exchange. 
The  collection  now  numbers  40,000  specimens,  all  of 
which  are  from  North  America  (including  Northern 
Mexico  and  Lower  California)  and  all  but  about  500 
specimens  are  in  the  form  of  '  skins. '  Since  1890  he 
has  given  most  of  his  attention  to  studying  living  birds 
and  their  ways,  and  has  used  the  gun  sparingly.  Mr. 
Brewster  is  an  Honorary  Life  or  Corresponding 
Member  of  numerous  scientific  societies.  At  the 
Annual  Congress  of  the  American  Ornithologist's 
Union  last  November  he  was  elected  to  the  Presidency 
of  the  union  for  the  third  term.  The  portrait  which 
we  present  as  frontispiece  was  taken  in  1883.  The 
interesting  photograph  of  Mr.  Brewster  at  Pine 
Point  Camp,  Lake  Umbagog,  Me.,  which  might  be 
labeled  "With  the  Wood  Ducks,"  was  taken  Sept. 
16,  1895. 


The  large  collection  of  birds  and  eggs  owned  and 
mostly  collected  by  the  late  Dr.  William  Wood  of 
East  Winsor  Hill,  Conn.,  lately  presented  by  his  heirs 
to  the  Hartford  Scientific  Society,  was  recently  first 
opened  to  the  public  in  the  Wadsworth  Athenaeum 
at  Hartford.  The  services  of  Mr.  Frank  M.  Chapman 
were  secured  on  the  opening  evening  ;  he  discoursed 
on  'Our  Common  Birds'  before  a  large  audience,  and 
illustrated  most  of  the  more  or  less  common  Connect- 
icut birds  on  the  screen,  speaking  of  them  in  a  way  to 
most  interest  the  large  audience  gathered  there. 


We  here  take  pleasure  in  presenting  a  portrait  that 
we  know  will  be  of  interest  to  many  of  our  readers, 
and  not  only  those  of  California  and  the  West  where 
it  will  be  received  with  joy;  it  is  that  of  Mr.  Henry 
Reed  Taylor.  Mr.  Taylor  has  been  prominent  in 
the  field  of  amateur  ornithology  for  ten  years  or 
more,  and  for  four  years  published  that  excellent 
magazine  of  amateur  ornithology,  'The  Nidologist.' 
Mr.  Taylor  is  the  son  of  the  famous  Bishop  Taylor, 
of  Africa,  and  he  himself  first  saw  light  on  the  dark 
continent.  But  Mr.  Taylor  managed  to  see  well  in 
the  dark,  and  now  holds  a  high  position  on  one  of  the 
large  daily  newspapers  of  San  Francisco.  He  resides 
in  Alameda,  across  the  bay  from  San  Francisco. 

Mr.  Sidney  S.  Wilson  of  St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  has  pro- 
cured a  camera  and  is  practicing  photography,  pre- 
paratory to  a  trip  into  New  Mexico  in  the  coming 
summer  months.  Mr.  Wilson  says  that  this  spring 
he  will  try  to  secure  a  photograph  of  a  Swift  breaking 
off  twigs.  Mr.  Wilson  has  just  discovered  that  Audu- 
bon says  the  Swift  breaks  off  twigs  with  its  feet. 

A  new  bird-book  will  be  published  soon  by  Hough- 
ton, Mifflin  &  Co.  It  is  entitled  'Birds  of  Village 
and  Field,'  and  in  it  Miss  Florence  A.  Merriam,  au- 
thor of  'Birds  Through  an  Opera  Glass'  and  '  A- 
birding  on  a  Bronco,'  describes  154  different  birds, 
with  nearly  300  illustrations. 

Mr.  Edwin  S.  Bryant,  the  well-known  field  natural- 
ist, is  spending  the  winter  in  Lansing,  Mich.  In  April 
he  will  go  west  into  Montana  and  Idaho,  and  does 
not  expect  to  return  for  two  years.  He  may  visit 
Alaska  before  his  return. 

Dr.  Coues  has  lately  been  appointed  a  member  of 
the  Committee  of  Patronage  of  the  International 
Congress  of  Zoology  which  meets  at  Cambridge,  Eng- 
land, on  August  23,  1898,  under  the  presidency  of  Sir 
John  Lubbock. 
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The  Schaller  (Iowa)  Audubon  Society  have  lately 
contributed  to  bird-protection  literature  a  leaflet 
with  the  little  poem,  'A  Kobin  Pie.'  The  author, 
Miss  lone  G.  Daniels,  lends  interest  to  the  lines  by 
telling  the  circumstances  which  led  to  its  writing. 
We  understand  that  the  Schaller  Society  is  the  only 
Audubon  Society  in  Iowa,  but  we  trust  it  will  be  in- 
strumental in  organizing  others  in  various  parts  of 
the  State.  Miss  J  E.  Hamand  is  Secretary  of  the 
Society. 

We  have  advance  pages  of  the  fifth  edition  of 
'Nests  and  Eggs  of  North  American  Birds'  by  Oliver 
Davie.  They  show  a  revision  of  the  work  that  has 
brought  it  thoroughly  up  to  date.  The  past  usefulness 
of  the  work  to  oologists  will  doubtless  give  this  new 
edition  a  good  sale. 

Mr.  J.  Warren  Jacobs  of  Waynesburg,  Pa.,  sends 
two  photographs  showing  sets  of  eggs  containing 
abnormal  specimens.  They  will  appear  in  a  forth- 
coming pamphlet,  '  Oological  Abnormalities, '  which  is 
written  and  published  by  Mr.  Jacobs. 

Mr.  O.  W.  Howard  will  spend  most  of  the  spring 
and  summer  in  either  the  Huachuca  or  Chiricahuca 
Mountains.  During  the  winter  he  has  held  a  position 
at  the  copper  mines  of  Bisbee,  Arizona. 

Recent  Literature. 


Birdcraft.  A  field  book  of  two  hundred  song, 
game  and  water  birds.  By  Mabel  Osgood  Wright. 
With  eight  full-page  plates  by  Louis  Agassiz  Fuer- 
TES.  New  York  :  The  Macmillan  Company,  1897. 
Cloth  $2.50. 

A  new  edition  of  Birdcraft'  comes  with  the  very 
poor  colored  plates  of  the  former  editions  replaced 
with  life-like  black  and  white  drawings,  the  work  of 
Louis  Agassiz  Fuertes.  These  are  mostly  the  same 
pictures  that  illustrate  Mrs.  Wright's  and  Dr.  Coues' 
'Citizen  Bird,'  but  are  reproduced  on  a  somewhat 
larger  scale,  which  adds  to  rather  than  detracts  from 
their  presentation.  One  of  the  drawings,  that  of  the 
Veery  or  Wilson's  Thrush,  is  lithographed  in  colors, 
making  a  beautiful  frontispiece.  Mrs  Wright  keenly 
alive  to  her  subject,  precedes  the  picture  of  the 
Veery  with  a  few  lines  on  this  bird  by  Henry  Van  Dyke, 
reproduced  on  a  fly  leaf  in  the  original  manuscript. 
This  gives  a  pleasing  quaintness  to  the  picture  of  the 
Veery  ;  but  it  is  just  an  after  thought :  throughout 
the  book  Mrs  Wright  tells  us  a  charming  story  of 
the  birds,  and  makes  it  interesting  to  the  casual 
reader  who  will  lend  an  ear  to  a  story  of  nature  ;  she 
gains   new    friends   for    the  birds,    for   he   who  reads 

Birdcraft'  becomes  a  student  and  lover  of  birds 

On  opening  the  book  there  is  first  a  preliminary 
talk  "To  the  Reader, "  which  is  followed  by  chapters 
introducing  general  bird-life  ;  commencing  with  an 
early  spring  day  when  the  "trees  are  leafless,  and 
there  are  snow  patches  in  nooks  and  corners ;  the  air 
is  laden  with  chilly  gusts,  but  at  noon  a  little  softness 
creeps  into  it  ;  the  days,  though  gray,  hold  twelve 
hours  of  light,  the  vernal  equinox  is  at  hand. 
Listen  !  on  the  branch  of  the  oak  where  the  leaves 
still  cling  is  the  bugler,  the  Song  Sparrow,  calling 
through  the  silence,  'They  come  !  They  come  !  They 
come !  Prepare  the  way,'  "  and  the  author  goes  on  to 
tell  us  of  the  coming  of  the  birds  The  '  Building  of 
the  Nest'  furnishes  a  title  for  another  chapter  of 
bird-lore;  the  'Water  Birds'  are  spoken  of  as  a  class 
of  birds  distinctly  apart  from  the  other  birds  ;  their 
"very  remoteness  gives  them  a  charm.  .  .  .  They 
have  another  claim   upon   your  attention  ;   vou   may 


study  them  in  autumn  and  winter,  and  they  fill 
many  gaps  in  the  bird  year  by  their  presence  at  sea- 
sons when  the  land  birds  are  few."  The  bird  calen- 
dar is  finished  with  a  chapter  on  the  '  Birds  of 
Autumn  and  Winter.'  Following  these  introductory 
chapters  the  author  tells  How  to  Name  the  Birds' 
by  their  general  characteristics,  and  besides  tells 
other  things  of  interest  to  the  student  After  this  a 
'Synopsis  of  Bird  Families  is  taken  up,  and  then 
the  biographies  of  two  hundred  more  common  species  ; 
preceded  in  each  case  by  a  scientific  description. 
These  biographies  form  the  body  of  the  volume  ;  they 
are  from  a  dozen  lines  to  several  pages  each  in  length, 
and  are  delightful  introductions  to  the  species.  On 
the  last  page  is  the  ever-valuable  'key'  and  the  in- 
dices of  the  English  and  of  the  Latin  names.-    W  A.  J . 

Di'scriptioiis  of  Ne7v   Hirds   from   lliu    7'rr.s    Marias 
Islands,    IVrstcni  Mi\\i<o.      By  E.  W.  Nelson.      Pro- 
ceedings  of   the  Biological    Society    of   Washington 
Vol.  XII,  pp.  5- II.      Jan.  27,   i8y8. 

The  result  of  Mr.  Nelson's  extended  work  in 
Mexico  will  be  given  in  detail  in  a  paper  now  in  the 
course  of  preparation.  The  present  paper  describes 
eleven  new  species  from  the  Tres  Marias  Islands. 
He  gives  the  name  Tres  Marias'  to  a  Pigeon,  a 
Dove,  a  Red-tailed  Hawk,  a  Caracara,  a  Parauque, 
a  Cardinal,  a  Vireo,  and  names  the  Tres  Marias  Blue 
Mockingbird,  the  Magdalena  Island  Wren,  the  Little 
Green  Flycatcher,  and  the  Cioldman's  Trogan,  the 
latter  in  honor  of  Mr.  E.  A.  Goldman,  his  assistant. 
—  W.  A.  J. 

General  Notes. 


VARIATION  OF  NEST  MATERIAL. 
I  was  some  surprised  to  note  the  difference  in  com- 
position of  two  nests  built  by  the  same  pair  of  House 
Wrens  this  last  season.  Both  were  built  in  paste- 
board oatmeal  boxes  placed  under  the  roof  of  a  porch. 
The  first  nest  was  composed  of  twigs  and  abundance 
of  spider  webs  and  cocoons  ;  the  deep  hollow  being 
lined  with  grass  blades.  The  later  nest  was  made 
of  leaves,  grasses,  and  weed  stems,  being  lined  with 
poultry  feathers  and  horse  hair.  —  C.  Pipek  Smith, 
Anderson,  Ind. 

A  RARE   BIRD   IN    RHODE   ISLAND. 

On  July  16,  1897,  there  was  shot  at  Woonsocket, 
R.  I.  (which  is  some  forty  miles  inland)  a  beautiful 
male  Sooty  Tern  {S/i-rna  fii/iginosa  )  in  full  breeding 
plumage.  This  is  undoubtedly  the  second  recorded 
instance  of  its  capture  in  this  state  ;  the  first  one 
having  been  shot  by  Mr.  Fred  T  Jencks  at  Point 
Judith,  R.  I  .  in  September.  1876.  It  is  considered  as 
a  rare  straggler  throughout  Southern  New  England, 
there  being  several  records  for  Massachusetts  and 
Connecticut.  —  H.  S.  Hathaway,  Providence,  l\.  I. 


NEW  JERSEY  NOTES. 

On  December  17,  1897,  I  saw  a  Yellow-bellied 
Sapsucker  [Spliyrapicus  varitis)  about  the  trees  in 
our  yard.  On  the  30th  of  the  same  month  I  was  sur- 
prised to  see  a  Catbird  {(.ialeoseoptes  raroh'nensis)  in 
the  bushes  on  the  edge  of  the  woods.  He  once  came 
within  a  few  yards  of  me  and  several  times  uttered 
his  familiar  mew.  I  have  never  before  seen  the  Cat- 
bird here  in  winter.  On  Jan  3,  1898,  I  saw  a  small 
flock  of  Cowbirds  {Molotlints  ater),  3  males  and  4 
females  walking  about  by  the  side  of  a  road  in  the 
Passaic  Valley  In  the  last  named  locality  I  saw 
several  Red-headed  Woodpeckers  ^Melanerpes  ery- 
/krocephaiiis)  on  January  8. — Waldron  DeWitt 
Miller,  Plainfield,   N.   J. 
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NOTE    ON    THE    OYSTERCATCHER. 

In  the  check-list  of  the  American  Ornithologists 
Union  this  bird  is  said  to  be  of  "occasional"  occur- 
rence in  Greenland.  I  have  an  egg  of  Hicmatopus 
osiraL'gtis  from  Umanak  in  Greenland,  which  I  se- 
cured in  i88g  in  Niesky,  Silesia,  Germany,  just  after 
it  was  sent  there  by  the  Moravian  missionaries  from 
Greenland.  It  was  authenticated  by  Mr.  \Vm.  Baer, 
curate  of  the  Museum  at  Niesky.  When  given  to  me 
the  egg  was  said  to  be  a  rarity.  I  thmk  it  worth  while 
to  make  public  mention  of  it.  -W.  F.  Henninger, 
IVnverh,    Ohio. 


A  PALM  WARBLER  WEST  OF  THE  ROCKIES. 

Among  a  number  of  Warblers  taken  late  in  Octo- 
ber, i8g6,  in  the  vicinity  of  Pacific  Grove,  Monterey 
County,  Cal.,  I  found  one  not  known  to  me  as  being 
a  Pacific  coast  bird.  On  handing  the  skin  to  Dr.  J.  G. 
Cooper,  he  determined  it  to  be  Dendroica  palmaniiii. 
it  being  its  first  appearance  west  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains. It  was  shot  from  low  branches  of  a  dead  wil- 
low in  the  center  of  a  fresh  water  swamp  hole  in  the 
pine  forests,  back  from  the  ocean  beach  some  half  a 
mile,  in  a  low  swale.  On  first  seeing  this  strange 
Warbler,  it  was  noted  walking  over  the  wild  celery 
just  making  its  fall  leaves  above  the  water,  with  a 
stately  step,  and  tail  rising  and  falling  as  it  moved. 
I  first  took  it  to  be  one  of  the  early  arriving  Aiit/itis, 
having  all  its  characters,  being  much  smaller,  more 
like  the  true  Warblers.  It  proved  to  be  a  juvenile 
male  with  a  soft  strigated  plumage,  the  end  of  the 
tail  strongly  marked  as  genus  Dendroica.  I  am  led 
to  believe  that  this  strange  Warbler  was  raised  near 
by  in  the  pine  woods  of  Monterey  County.  From 
the  looks  of  the  deep,  damp  dells  and  fresh  water 
holes  seen  in  my  rambles  through  these  woods,  I  think 
it  would  be  just  the  suited  locality  for  this  species.  - 
Read  before  the  Cooper  Club  by  W,  Otto  Emerson, 
Hny-iuirds,  C  'al . 


WHAT  HAS  BECOME  OF  THE  SWALLOWS? 

In  the  year  1890,  and  from  that  time  until  1895, 
the  swallows  came  to  the  vicinity  of  Boone,  Iowa,  in 
large  numbers.  In  1896  their  numbers  were  greatly 
reduced,  and  the  present  year  there  were  very  few 
indeed.  M\  home  is  half  a  block  from  the  railroad 
track  along  which  runs  a  telegraph.  Nearer  at  hand 
are  some  tall  cottonwood  trees  which  were  planted 
upwards  of  forty  years  ago.  From  the  middle  of 
.\ugust  the  swallows  came  during  the  day  in  large 
numbers  and  perched  upon  the  telegraph  wires  and 
upon  the  dry  limbs  of  the  cottonwoods.  They  were 
busy  in  preening  their  feathers,  apparently  refresh- 
ing themselves  after  long  flights.  Near  dark  they 
suddenly  disappeared.  Their  southward  flights  are 
in  the  night.  I  supposed  at  the  times  I  observed  them 
that  they  were  Cliff  or  Eave  Swallows,  though  I  could 
not  be  absolutely  certain.  They  had  evidently  been 
far  north  or  west  during  their  breeding  season,  and 
were  no  doubt  migrating  to  the  South.  For  several 
seasons  after  I  first  observed  them  they  continued  to 
come  in  very  large  numbers.  At  times  there  would 
be  rows  of  them  sitting  together  on  the  telegraph 
wire  over  a  mile  in  length,  while  it  seemed  that 
every  dry  limb  on  the  cottonwoods  held  as  many  as 
could  sit  upon  it.  My  home  and  the  immediate 
vicinity  was  evidently  a  favorite  resting  place  for 
these  beautiful  and  interesting  little  birds  While 
they  were  thus  coming  and  going  we  had  a  regular 
bird  show.  While  thousands  were  thus  hard  at  work 
making  their  toilets,  hundreds  would  be  seen  sailing 
around   in   the  air,  evidently  catching  insects  in  their 


flight.      In  i8g6I  intended  to  watch  them  very  closely 

—  note  the  time  of  the  commencement  of  this  annual 
migration  and  when  it  ceased  —  but  where  there  had 
been  thousands  in  the  previous  years  there  could 
scarcely  have  been  hundreds  in  i8g6.  The  present 
year  ( 1897  )  there  were  but  few — scarcely  a  hundred 
at  any  time.      This  would   indicate  one  of  two  facts 

—  either  that  from  some  cause  or  other  they  had 
been  thinned  out  at  their  nesting  places,  or  had 
chosen  some  other  route  for  their  autumnal  migra- 
tion This  result  was  far  from  being  a  welcome 
one,  for  while  they  continued  to  come  and  go  they 
made  the  neighborhood  a  lively  one.  The  saddest 
thought,  however,  is  the  probability  that  destruction 
has  from  some  cause  or  other  overtaken  them  and 
wiped  out  the  colonies  that  used  to  send  out  such 
such  large  migrations  southward  every  season.  And 
so  my  question,  '  What  has  become  of  the  Swallows  ? ' 
may  no  doubt  be  answered.  —  Charles  Aldrich, 
Pooue,   Io7i.'a 


Galitornia  DeDartment. 


CALIFORNIA   NOTES. 

EDITED    BY   DONALD    A.    COHEN,    ALAMEDA,    CAL. 


An  Ornithological  Chapter  connected  with  the 
California  Academy  of  Sciences  was  organized  last 
fall.  Many  of  the  active  workers  of  San  Francisco 
are  enrolled  as  members 

Librarian  Harbourne  of  the  Alameda  Library  re- 
cently fled  to  parts  unknown  with  over  $1,000  that 
he  obtained  by  forging  warrants  drawn  by  the  library 
trustee  in  favor  of  booksellers,  publishers  and  others, 
and  cashing  them  with  the  city  treasurer.  His  pro- 
posed scheme  of  forming  a  Naturalists'  Association, 
combining  various  branches  of  Natural  History,  to 
have  its  headquarters  in  the  library  quarters,  will 
now  come  to  naught  as  far  as  others  are  concerned. 

Mr.  Geo.  Chamberlin  is  residing  in  Alameda,  and 
Mr.  Cory  Chamberlin  is  conducting  a  cyanide  station 
in  the  mining  regions  of  Northern  California. 

Mr.  Henry  W.  Carriger  of  Sonoma  failed  to  go  to 
the  Trinity  County  gold  diggings,  the  venture  having 
proved  a  failure.  He  expects  to  leave  home  soon, 
probably  for  Alaska. 

We  were  pleased  to  meet  Mr.  W.  E.  Bryant  soon 
after  his  recent  return  from  Southern  California, 
and  to  say  that  he  states  he  has  obtained  renewed 
health  during  his  absence.  We  have  heard  he  thinks 
of  visiting  the  Klondike  this  spring. 

Messrs.  Judson  and  Swarth  of  Southern  Califor- 
nia propose  leaving  in  February  for  the  Klondike. 

Mr.  R.  H.  Beck,  who  is  collecting  among  the 
Gallapagos  Islands  for  the  F.  B.  Webster  Company, 
will  soon  be  home,  according  to  report. 

It  has  been  stated  that  nearly  cne-fourth  of  the 
gross  receipts  (about  $28,000)  of  the  California 
Academy  of  Sciences,  for  the  year  1897,  was  paid 
out  in  taxes.  There  is  some  talk  of  amending  the 
laws  whereby  institutions  based  upon  private  gift 
and  devoted  entirely  to  the  public  welfare  be  exempt 
from  taxation. 

We  are  grieved  to  state  that  Dr.  J.  G.  Cooper  is 
suffering  from  an  attack  of  paralysis,  having  been 
stricken  just  before  Christmas.  We  wish  him  speedy 
recovery. 

Mr.  H.  R.  Painton  of  College  Park  has  been  at- 
tending the  sessions  of  the  State  Teachers'  Annual 
Convention. 
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AUDUBON'S    STORY    RE-TOLD.* 


SARA    A.     HUBBARD. 


T  is  nearly  fifty  years  since 
[ohn  James  Audubon  passed 
from  the  sight  of  men,  yet 
his  name  is  fresh  in  every 
mind.  It  is  as  yesterday  tha' 
the  modest  biography  pub 
lished  in  1869  gave  us  an 
outline  of  the  leading  facts 
in  his  history.  The 
"  record  was  of  a  fascin- 
ating character,  unique 
in  man}'  particulars,  strongly 
tinged  with  romance,  and 
vivid  in  its  suggestiveness.  It  set  forth  so  remarkable 
a  personality,  at  once  charming  and  commanding, 
that  one  could  not  fail  to  retain  the  impression  and  be 
glad  to  revive  it  at  any  hour.  When,  therefore,  a 
more  complete  account  of  the  man  is  now  presented, 
chiefly  through  his  journals  set  in  order  by  his  grand- 
daughter, the  pleasure  is  heightened  by  the  interest 
of  the  facts  already  known  ;  and  as  the  final  page  is 
reached  in  this  last  full  and  authentic  narrative,  in 
an  access  of  enthusiasm  one  is  impelled  to  turn  back 
to  the  earlier  volume,  and  hunt  it  through,  as  so  often 
before,  for  material  to  feed  the  reawakened  interest. 
It  is  not  so  much  the  genius  of  Audubon,  his  gifts 
and  accomplishments,  that  delight  us;  it  is.  first  of  all, 
his  manliness,  the  rare  balance  of  sweetness  and 
strength,  of  daring  and  humility,  of  impetuosity  and 
patience,  of  grace  and  virility,  of  passion  and  purity, 
of  fidelity,  industry,  and  endurance, — in  a  word,  of 
the  masculine  and  feminine  elements  which  together 
make  up  the  perfect  humanity. 

It  would  be  superfluous  to  rehearse  any  but  the 
most  significant  incidents  of  Audubon's  career. 
Everybody  is  familiar  with  the  chance  which  pro- 
cured his  birth  on  American  soil, — the  gay,  roving 
Frenchman,  Admiral  Audubon,  having  married  a 
beautiful   Spanish    Creole   and   become  a    temporary 

*AuuuBON  AND  HIS  JOURNALS.  By  Maria  K.  Aii<lul)oii.  With 
Zoological  and  other  Notes,  by  Dr.  Klliott  Cones.  In  two 
volumes.  New  York  ;  Charles  Scribner's  Sons.  Cloth.  $7.50. 
(The  present  article  is  published  in  The  Oshkey  through  the 
courtesy  of  'The  Dial,'  and  the  torn  accompanying  illustra- 
tions are  kindly  loaned  from  the  work  by  the  publishers. — Ed.] 


resident  in  the  vicinity  of  New  Orleans.  The  mother 
did  not  long  survive  the  advent  of  her  son,  and  the 
day  and  year  of  his  arrival  were  afterward  lost  in 
oblivion.  They  may  be  placed,  according  to  his 
granddaughter,  somewhere  not  far  beyond  1772. 
The  formative  years  of  Audubon's  life  were  spent  in 
France,  where  every  privilege  was  afforded  him 
which  wealth,  a  doting  stepmother,  and  a  prudent 
father  could  provide.  "The  handsomest  boy  in 
France,"  as  the  stepmother  declared,  was  trained  in 
all  the  graceful  arts  befitting  a  gentleman  of  his 
time.  He  danced  and  fenced  and  drew,  and  played 
the  flute  and  violin  and  flageolet  with  unusual  skill, 
displaying  in  every  direction  both  versatile  and  mas- 
terful talents.  An  absorbing  love  for  nature  in  all  its 
phases  was  his  dominant  characteristic,  and  in  early 
childhood  he  began  painting  the  birds  about  him,  a 
pursuit  from  which  finally  he  was  to  earn  lasting 
fame.  He  had  already  made  two  hundred  sketches 
of  these  feathered  wonders,  when,  at  seventeen  years 
of  age,  he  returned  to  America,  to  become  an  inde- 
pendent citizen  of  the  country  to  which  he  was  ever 
loyally  attached. 

For  some  years  his  home  was  at  Mill  Grove,  a 
farm  belonging  to  his  father,  situated  near  Schuylkill 
Falls  in  Pennsylvania.  Here  he  led  a  life  devoid  of 
care  and  devoted  to  pleasures  of  a  harmless  sort,  in 
which  music  and  drawing  were  not  neglected.  He 
had  no  vices.      Later  in  life,  he  wrote  ; 

"Cards  I  dislike.      .      .  I  lived  on  milk,  fruits, 

and  vegetables,  with  the  addition  of  game  and  fish  at 
times,  but  never  had  I  swallowed  a  single  glass  of 
wine  or  spirits  until  the  day  of  my  wedding.  The 
result  has  been  my  uncommon,  indeed  iron,  constitu- 
tion. This  has  been  my  constant  mode  of  life  ever 
since  my  earliest  recollection.  ...  I  never  went 
to  dinners,  merely  because  my  choice  of  food  occa- 
sioned comment,  and  also  because  often  not  a  single 
dish  was  to  my  taste,  and  I  could  eat  nothing  from 
the  sumptuous  tables  before  me.  ...  All  this 
time  I  was  as  fair  and  as  rosy  as  a  girl,  though  as 
strong,  indeed  stronger  than  most  young  men,  and  as 
active  as  a  buck." 

Audubon  was  a  model  of  manly  beauty,  with  a 
lithe,  sinewy  frame,  capable  of  wonderful  feats  of 
strength  and  endurance   and  a  countenance  marked 
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Ky.,  with  the  intent  to  lead  the  staid 
life  of  a  merchant  and  a  Benedict. 
How  he  pursued  that  intent  we  read 
in  his  own  artless  confession  that, 
engrossed  in  the  study  of  birds,  he 
never  thought  of  business  beyond 
"the  ever-engaging  journeys"  for 
the  purchase  of  goods,  which  took 
him  through  "the  beautiful,  the  dar- 
ling forests"  of  the  country  lying  be- 
tween Louisville  and  New  York  City. 
He  writes  : 

"Were  I  to  tell  you  that  once, 
when  traveling  and  driving  several 
horses  before  me  laden  with  goods 
and  dollars,  I  lost  sight  of  the  pack- 
saddles,  and  the  cash  they  bore,  to 
watch  the  motions  of  a  warbler,  I 
should  only  repeat  occurrences  that 
happened  a  hundred  times  and  more 
in  those  days." 

Two  years  in  Louisville  were  fol- 
lowed by  a  brief  venture  in  Hender- 
son, and  a  later  attempt  to  build  up 
a  trade  at  St.  Genevieve,  all  of  which 
were  fruitful  chiefly  in  depleting  his 
fortune.  In  1811  his  business  rela- 
tions with  his  partner  were  dissolved, 
Audubon  declaring  that  "Rozier 
cared  only  for  money  and  liked  St. 
Gene\ieve ;"  and  Rozier  writing, 
"Audubon  had  no  taste  for  com- 
merce, and  was  continually  in  the 
forest.' 

'i'he  succeeding  seventeen  years 
comprised  a  period  of  trying  vicissi- 
tudes in  the  experience  of  the  Audu- 
bons.  The  wife,  always  patient  and 
faithful,  gave  unreserved  sympathy 
to  the  wandering  proclivities  of  her 
husband,  and  while  his  plan  for  the 
^  ,..„^  .  production  of  his  great  work  deline- 

FROM  THE  MINIATURE  BY  F.  CRI'IKSHANK,   Pl'BLISHED   BY   ROBERT  HAVELI,.  ^ 

January  12,  1833.  ating  '  The  Birds  of  America '  was 
by  a  pair  of  large,  beaming  eyes,  a  noble  forehead,  taking  shape,  she  lent  him  every  possible  encour- 
long  locks  of  curling  hair  falling  to  the  shoulders,  agement.  She  bore  the  long  terms  of  separation 
and  an  expression  of  singular  energy  and  intelligence,  necessary  to  his  purpose  without  complaint,  mean 
In  his  indifference  to  society,  he  permitted  his  future  while  caring  for  their  two  sons,  and  contributing 
wife  to  dwell  for  months  on  an  adjoining  estate  before  largely  toward  the  family  maintenance  by  teaching, 
he  discovered  her  proximity.  At  the  first  interview  which  at  that  early  day  was  a  fertile  source  of 
he  was  aware  of  his  mistake.  Lucy  Bakewell  was  a  revenue  in  the  South.  Audubon  was  often  without 
woman  of  solid  attainments,  gained  in  the  English  a  dollar  in  his  pocket,  yet  when  reduced  to  the  sever- 
home  from  which  she  had  lately  removed,  and  of  est  straits  he  was  able  easily  to  coin  money  out  of 
the  staunch  qualities  needed  in  the  wife  of  Audubon,  his  varied  accomplishments:  now  drawing  portraits 
He  was  an  ardent  lover,  but  the  young  girl's  father  in  chalk  at  five  dollars  a  head,  and  now  giving  danc- 
advised  him  to  make  some  study  of  business  before  ing  lessons  which  in  a  few  winter  months  could  be 
assuming  the  responsibilities  of  a  family.  He  there-  made  to  yield  two  thousand  dollars.  Like  Agassiz, 
fore  turned  to  the  mercantile  trade,  in  which  his  ex-  he  could  not  afford  to  stop  his  life-work  for  mere 
periences  were  such  as  might  be  anticipated  of  an  un-  money-making.  "One  of  the  most  extraordinary 
tamable  genius  whose  inclinations  were  averse  to  bar-  things  in  all  these  adverse  circumstances,"  he  states, 
tering  in  goods  and  accumulating  pelf.  He  was  mar-  "was  that  I  never  for  a  day  gave  up  listening  to  the 
ried  in  1808,  and  immediately  departed  for  Louisville,  songs  of  our  birds,  or  watching  their  peculiar  habits, 
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or  delineating  them  in  the  best  way  that  I  could.  " 
One  hour  of  sad  despondency  he  described  as  "the 
only  time  in  my  life  when  the  wild  turkeys  that  so 
often  crossed  my  path,  and  the  thousands  of  lesser 
birds  that  enlivened  the  woods  and  the  prairies,  all 
looked  like  enemies,  and  I  turned  my  eyes  from  them, 
as  if  I  could  have  wished  that  they  had  never  ex- 
isted. " 

In  1826  he  visited  Philadelphia  with  his  portfolio 
of  pictures,  desirous  of  taking  a  few  lessons  of  Peale 
or  Sully,  that  he  might  improve  in  his  beloved  art, 
and  also  to  devise  ways  of  bringing  his  work   before 


these  good  friends  were  possessed  of  both  taste  and 
judgment,  and  I  did  not  know  that  I  should  please  I 
was  panting  like  the  winged  pheasant,  but  ah  !  these 
kind  people  praised  my  birds,  and  I  felt  the  praise  to 

be  honest  ;   once  more  I  breathed  freely Oh  ! 

what  can  I  hope,  my  Lucy,  for  thee  and  for  us  all?" 

So  great  was  his  encouragement  that  in  two  weeks' 
time  he  cheerily  announced  : 

■ '  I  am  well  received  everywhere,  my  works  praised 
and  admired,  and  my  poor  heart  is  at  last  relieved 
from  the  great  anxiety  that  has  for  so  many  years 
agitated  it,  for  I  know  now  that  I  have  not  worked 
in  vain." 

Still  there  was  ever-recurring  suspense  for  the  shy, 


the  public.      Here,  his  scanty  means  being  soon  ex-     humble  artist  to  endure,  as  he  presented  his  work  to 


hausted.  he  resorted  anew  to  his  pencil  for  help,  and 

writes,  July  19  : 

'  Young  Harris,  God  bless  him,  looked  at  the  draw- 
ings I  had  for  sale,  and  said  he  would  take  them  all, 
at  my  prices.  I  would  have  kissed  him,  but  that  is 
not  the  custom  in  this  icy  city." 

Finding  that  his  '  Birds  of  America'  could  not  be 
properly  lithographed  in  this 
country,  he  devoted  the  next 
two  years  to  the  enlargement 
of  his  collection,  and  the 
gathering  of  a  little  fund  that 
might  enable  him  to  visit  Eng- 
land. With  a  "God  speed" 
from  his  wife,  and  a  stout 
heart  in  his  breast,  he  set  out 
on  his  doubtful  enterprise 
from  New  Orleans,  April  26, 
1826,  and  landed  in  Liverpool 
July  21.  He  had  an  extraordi- 
nary gift  for  making  friends, 
and  everyone  was  attracted  by 
the  simple  manners  and  pre- 
possessing mien  of  this  talent- 
ed, unsophisticated  "man  of 
the  woods.  ' 

In  his  various  absences  from 
home,  Audubon  was  in  the 
habit  of  committing  to  a  jour- 
nal the  incidents  of  each  day 
for  the  perusal  of  the  lo\ed 
ones  left  behind.  His  heart 
was  laid  bare  in  these  pages, 
and  very  interesting  it  is  to 
view  the  intense  emotions  that 
excited  him  as  he  strove  to  en- 
list sympathy  and  aid  in  the 
costly  endeavor  on  which  he 
was  now  intent.  Alternate 
hopes  and  fears  rioted  in  his 
breast.  Of  the  first  exhibition 
of  his  pictures  before  a  pros- 
pective patron,  he  writes  : 

"What  sensations  I  h  a  d 
whilst  I  helped  to  untie  the 
fastenings  of  my  portfolio  I  I 
knew  by   all  around  me  that 


the  eye  of  each  possible  subscriber.  On  his  way  to 
Lizars,  the  skilled  engraver  who  was  to  pass  judg- 
ment on  his  art,  he  says  : 

"  I  lost  hope  at  every  step,  and  I  doubt  if  I  opened 
my  lips  I  slowly  unbuckled  my  portfolio,  placed  a 
chair  for  him.  and  with  my  heart  like  a  stone  held  up 
a  drawing.      Mr.  Lizars  rose  from   his  seat,  exclaim- 


FROM    THE    PENCIL 


DR.\WN    BY    HIMSELF 


SKETCH    OK    .\UDUBON. 
FOR    MRS.     R.\THBONE. 
Now  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Richard  Rathbone,  Glan^y-Menai,  Anglesey. 
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ing  ;      '  My  God  !   I  never  saw  anything  like  this  be- 
fore.' " 

For  two  years  Audubon  was  carrying  his  portfolio 
from  city  to  city  in  England,  Scotland,  and  l-'rance, 
and  from  the  presence  of  one  rich  man's  door  to  an- 
other, to  gather  names  enough  on  his  list  to  sustain 
the  costly  pub- 
lication of  his 
'Birds  of  Amer- 
ica.' It  was  the 
largest  and 
most  expensive 
work  of  the  sort 
that  had  ever 
been  undertak- 
en, and  only 
Audubon's  en- 
thusiasm and 
tenacity  of  pur- 
pose could  have 
conceived  and 
carried  through 
the  immense 
achiev  em  en  t 
When  he  re- 
turned toAmer- 
ica  he  had  se- 
cured one  hun- 
dred and  forty- 
four  subscrib- 
ers, and  the 
work  was  far 
advanced  in  the 
process  of 
prin  ting.  It 
was  published 
in  parts  of  five 
plates  each 
('elephant  fo- 
lio' in  size),  at 
two  guineas  a 
part;  and  when 
completed 
comprised  87 
parts,  giving 
506  species  and 
1065  figures  of 
birds.  About 
one  h  u  n  d  red 
and  seventy- 
five  copies  are 

now  known  to  be  in  existence,  eighty  of  which  are  in 
America.  It  is  one  of  the  few  illustrated  works,  if 
not  the  only  one,  an  eminent  ornithologist  has  said, 
which  steadily  increases  in  price  with  the  passage  of 
time.  The  rare  copies  now  occasionally  thrown  on 
the  market  command  from  $1,500  to  $2,000.  The 
cost  of  printing  the  work  was  over  $100,000. 

While  managing  the  details  of  this  large  enterprise, 


Audubon  was  obliged  to  use  the  utmost  diligence  to 
keep  himself  and  his  printers  in  funds.  He  found 
quick  sale  for  single  drawings  at  remunerative  prices, 
and  it  was  no  unusual  occurrence  for  him  to  sit 
painting  fourteen  or  even  seventeen  hours  on  a 
stretch.      Four   hours  of  sleep  sufficed    him,  and    he 


z 

< 


loved  to  be  up  and  out  for  a  long  tramp,  or  settled  to 
his  day's  labor,  at  three  o'clock  in  the  morning.  It 
was  hard  to  adapt  himself  to  the  habits  of  ordinary 
men,  and  he  was  restive  and  miserable  in  the  gather- 
ings where  all  eyes  were  sure  to  be  riveted  upon  his 
striking  person.  His  English  friends  besought  him 
to  have  his  hair  cut  and  to  put  on  a  fashionable  coat 
before  he  appeared  in  London,    .\fter  one  such  earnest 
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solicitation,  he  remarks,  "I  laughed,  and  he  laughed, 
and  my  hair  is  yet  as  God  made  it."  The  importun- 
ity was  urgent,  however,  and  finally  yielding  to  it,  he 
thus  noted  the  event  in  a  black  bordered  page  of  his 
journal : 

"March  ig,  1S2J. — This  day  my  hair  was  sacri- 
ficed. ...  As  the  barber  clipped  my  locks 
rapidly,  it  reminded  me  of  the  horrible  French 
Revolution,  when  the  same  operation  was  performed 
upon  all  the  victims  murdered  at  the  guillotine;  my 
heart  sank  low.  .1  knew  I  was  acting  weakly, 
but,  rather  than  render  my  good  friend  miserable 
about  it,  I  suffered  the  loss  patiently." 

Audubon  had  been  fond  of  dress  and  of  luxurious 
belongings  in  his  youth,  but  all  that  was  far  in  the 
past.  It  had  been  crowded  out  of  his  thought  by 
more  noble  and  absorbing  aspirations  ;  and  to  renew 
the  lost  interest  was  not  now  possible.  "  No  dash, 
no  glimmer  or  shine  about  him,"  was  the  comment 
of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  "but  great  simplicity  of  man- 
ners and  behavior,  slight  in  person  and  plainly 
dressed." 

The  returns  from  the  Birds  of  America,'  and  later 
publications  of  a  similar  nature,  ensured  Audubon  a 
competence  for  his  remaining  years.  He  purchased 
a  tract  of  twenty-four  acres  on  the  banks  of  the  Hud- 
son, now  known  as  Audubon  Park,  within  the  present 
limits  of  New  York  City.  Here,  with  wife,  children, 
and  grandchildren,  in  one  happy  household,  his  old 
age  was  supremely  blessed.  His  industry  continued 
undiminished, — his  study  of  the  birds,  to  which  were 


now  added  the  quadrupeds,  his  rambles  in  the 
forests,  his  delightful  companionship  with  Nature. 
In  1853  three  months  were  consumed  in  a  trip  to 
Labrador,  and  in  1843  he  gave  eight  months  to  an 
investigation  of  the  wild  life  in  the  forests  bordering 
the  Missouri  .\  venerable  man  at  this  latter  date, 
he  was  still  in  possession  of  astonishing  physical  pow- 
ers. In  his  prime  he  had  once  said  that,  in  a  walking 
match,  ••  I  think  I  could  kill  any  horse  in  England  in 
twenty  days,  taking  the  travel  over  rough  and  level 
ground."  Until  the  last,  his  form  was  erect,  his  step 
like  that  of  a  deer,  and  his  eye  as  keen  as  an  Indian's. 
It  is  said  by  his  sole  surviving  comrade  of  the  tour  to 
Labrador : 

"You  had  only  to  meet  him  to  love  him,  and 
when  you  had  conversed  with  him  for  a  moment, 
you  looked  upon  him  as  an  old  friend,  rather  than  a 
stranger.  To    this    day    I    can   see  him,    a 

magnificent  gray-haired  man,  child-like  in  his  sim- 
plicity, kind-hearted,  noble-souled,  lover  of  nature 
and  lover  of  youth,  friend  of  humanity,  and  one 
whose  religion  was  the  golden  rule." 

A  monument  in  old  Trinity  churchyard,  New 
York,  marks  the  spot  where  Audubon  was  buried. 
These  two  generous  volumes  of  his  journals,  enriched 
by  ten  portraits  of  himself,  with  others  of  his  wife 
and  sons,  and  various  miscellaneous  engravings,  give 
him  back  to  us  as  he  was  in  life,  an  honor  to  his 
country  and  his  race.  Dr.  Elliott  Coues  has  added 
to  the  scientific  value  of  the  present  book  by  an 
abundance  of  painstaking  and  scholarly  notes. 


LIFE    HISTORY    OF    THE    PROTHONOTARY    WARBLER. 

VV.     E.     LOUCKS. 
Arranged  for  publication  by  the  Author  from  a  report  made  to  the  Illinois  State  Labratory  of  Natural  History. 

Part  One. 

A  MOST  attractive  and  abundant  bird  in  certain  topography  of  the  country  in   relation  to  the  bird's 

portions    of    the    Mississippi     Valley    is    that  geographical    range,    will     reveal    the    cause    of    the 

beautiful     feathered    gem,    the    I'rothonotary  irregularity.      Rivers,  lakes,  or  ponds  bordered  with 

Warbler.      Its  biography,  prior  to  the  last  few  years,  willow  swamps,  are  essential   to   its  presence;    hence 

has  been  somewhat  erroneous  and   fragmentary,  the  it  is  not  surprising  that  in  great  tracts  of  Illinois  the 

bird  being  to  many  only  a  dried   skin   in   the  cabinet  bird  is  wanting,  while  in  adjoining   portions  it  may 

drawer.  be  present  in  great  numbers. 

The  subject  of  the  present  sketch  is  a  difficult  one  Formerly  Illinois  was  a  typical  prairie  state,  but 
to  treat  ;  and  notwithstanding  the  copious  notes  so  the  rapid  advance  of  civilization  has  converted  the 
generously  furnished  me  by  my  correspondents,  and  rolling  prairies  into  cultivated  farms,  has  dotted  the 
my  own  careful  observation,  it  is  with  considerable  land  with  villages  and  cities  of  wondrous  growth, 
hesitation  that  I  begin  this  paper.  This  Warbler  is  and  has  utterly  eliminated  the  characteristics  of  the 
so  at  home  in  the  prevailing  river  bottoms  of  Illinois,  western  prairies.  The  original  timber  is  restricted 
that  ample  opportunity  is  offered  for  a  thorough  study  chiefly  to  the  river  courses  and  to  precarious  growths 
of  its  habits  ;  and  yet  the  most  versatile  pen  could  along  the  smaller  streams.  The  river  bottoms,  lying 
never  portray  the  natural  elegance,  the  charming  as  they  do  in  many  places  between  high  and  shelter- 
grace,  and  the  exquisite  beauty  of  this  fascinating  ing  bluffs,  and  well  watered  by  inundations  and  the 
swamp  warbler,  as  it  appears  in  the  willow  swamps  numerous  tributary  streams,  prove  the  richest  por- 
of  Illinois.  I  feel  the  impossibility  of  doing  my  sub-  tions  of  the  State  in  vegetation.  Their  elevation 
ject  justice,  and  this  bit  of  biographical  sketch  is  varies  from  one  hundred  to  one  thousand  feet  above 
presented,  not  as  a  complete  and  final  result,  but  the  sea,  gradually  increasing  northward,  the  country 
merely  as  material  for  future  elaboration.  also  assuming  a  more  rugged  character,  until,  finally, 
To  one  unacquainted  with  Protonotarin  ,itrea  its  the  southern  type  is  lost  altogether.  As  I  have 
distribution  might  seem  peculiar  ;  but  a  study  of  the  stated,  these  bottoms  are  exceeding  rich  in  vegetation. 
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especially  in  those  lowest  portions  bordering  the 
rivers,  where  are  found  vast  willow  swamps  and 
immense  tracts  of  huge  timber,  standing  through  the 
greater  part  of  the  year  in  black  and  sluggish  back- 
waters, and  in  many  places  extending  over  a  number 
of  miles.  These  tracts  are  the  home  of  the  I'rotho- 
notary  Warbler.  I'robably  in  no  other  locality  in 
the  great  Mississippi  Valley  is  this  Warbler  found  in 
greater  abundance  than  in  the  timbered  swamps 
along  the  Illinois  River,  and  in  southern,  south- 
eastern, and  western  Illinois.  Although  a  common 
and  characteristic  bird  in  these  localities  in  those 
parts  of  the  State  wherein  no  suitable  environment 
for  its  nidification  exists,  the  Prothonotary,  or  Golden 
Swamp  Warbler,  as  it  is  frequently  and  appropriately 
called,  is  extremely  rare.  Its  northern  range  has 
never  been  exactly  stated  in  any  of  the  standard 
works.  Only  by  a  comparison  of  local  lists  can  this 
be  authentically  ascertained  or  the  distribution  of  the 
bird  definitely  traced. 

When  migrating,  the  great  Mississippi  Valley  is 
the  highway  up  which  these  transient  warblers  pass, 
until,  finally  reaching  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio,  the 
hosts  separate,  immense  numbers  traveling  up  the 
latter  stream,  and  the  rest,  perhaps  the  majority, 
continuing  up  the  Mississippi.  Many  of  those  pass- 
ing up  the  Ohio  Valley  find  summer  homes  along  its 
numerous  tributaries  and  around  the  many  sloughs, 
bayous,  and  lagoons  in  southern  Illinois  ;  while  the 
rest,  pushing  on,  deviate  from  their  course  only  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Wabash  River.  But  few,  if  any, 
continue  up  the  Ohio,  there  being  comparatively  no 
attractions  for  them  in  its  valley  east  of  the  Wabash. 
In  the  lower  valley  of  the  latter  stream  the  Protho- 
notary Warbler  is  exceedingly  abundant,  inhabiting 
the  timbered  bayous  and  lagoons,  the  cypress  swamps, 
and  the  willow-environed  lakes  and  ponds.  Mr. 
Wm.  Brewster's  account  of  this  Warbler  in  Wabash 
County,  undoubtedly  the  most  elaborate  biography 
of  this  species  yet  written,  gives  some  idea  of  its 
abundance  in  this  attractive  locality.  (Bull.  Nutt. 
Ornith.  Club,  Vol.  III.  (1878),  p.  155.) 

Although  great  numbers  of  this  species  pass  up  the 
Ohio,  and  thus  to  the  Wabash,  undoubtedly  the  ma- 
jority continue  up  the  Mississippi,  some  branching 
off  at  the  Kaskaskia  and  Missouri,  immense  numbers 
at  the  Illinois,  and  the  rest  traveling  north  at  41^. 

The  arrival  of  these  birds  in  spring  is  scarcely 
noted  by  the  casual  observer.  No  heraldic  song  pro- 
claims that  they  are  here,  and  were  it  not  for  their 
bright,  gleaming  color  among  the  trees,  they  would 
be  entirely  unobserved. 

In  the  latter  part  of  April  or  the  first  of  May,  as 
the  locality  may  chance  to  be,  if  we  paddle  the  canoe 
along  the  willow-fringed  banks  of  the  river,  or 
among  the  trees  in  the  back-water,  we  shall  be  very 
sure  to  find  a  few  early-arrived  Prothonotaries — 
probably  old  birds  eager  for  their  return  to  a  north- 
ern clime,  or  perhaps  hasty  and  impatient  migrants. 


far  in  advance  of  the  hosts  which  are  to  follow,  but 
shy  and  silent,  seemingly  ashamed  of  being  so  pre- 
mature. Their  numbers  rapidly  increase,  however, 
as  that  wonderful  and  mysterious  instinct  which 
prompts  birds  to  semi-annual  migration  brings  hosts 
of  them  northward  and  drops  them  here  and  there 
among  the  willows.  Timidity  wears  away  as  their 
numbers  increase,  and  they  may  be  seen  now  clinging 
and  creeping,  in  creeper-like  manner,  on  moss-cov- 
ered stumps  and  trunks  of  trees,  sometimes  head 
downwards,  now  expanding  their  steel-blue  tails,  and 
greatly  contrasting  with  a  background  of  bright 
green  moss  or  gray-colored  bark.  The  males,  as  is 
customary  with  most  migratory  birds,  arrive  first, 
the  females  making  their  appearance  shortly  after- 
ward. 

I  have  no  data  of  their  arrival  in  the  extreme 
southern  end  of  the  State.  Mr.  O.  Widmann  writes 
that  by  the  last  week  in  April  they  become  quite 
numerous  around  St.  Louis,  Mo.  It  arrives  at  Mt. 
Carmel,  Wabash  County,  111.,  about  April  23,  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Robert  Ridgway  (Nat.  Hist.  Surv. 
111., Vol.  I,  p.  32.):  and  April  ig  to  27  is  given  by  Mr. 
Wm.  Brewster,  in  his  charming  account  of  this  bird 
in  Wabash  County,  as  the  period  of  spring  arrivals. 
(Bull.  Nutt.  Ornith.  Club.  Vol.  Ill,  pp.  154-155). 
In  central  Illinois,  the  last  days  in  April  generally 
bring  a  few  of  these  birds,  the  bulk  of  them  arriving, 
however,  between  May  i  and  10.  It  is  reported  from 
Davenport,  Iowa,  about  the  loth  of  May,  and  I  find 
a  record  of  May  3  for  its  arrival  in  the  vicinity  of 
Burlington,  Iowa.  (U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.,  Div.  Economic 
Ornith  ,  Bull.  2,  p.  239.)  Northward,  the  arrivals 
are  a  little  later.  Mr.  H.  K.  Coale  found  a  few  of 
these  birds  in  Stark  County,  Ind.,  on  the  iith  of 
May,  but  they  became  more  abundant  on  and  after 
the  i8th.      (Nat.  Hist.  Surv.  111.,  Vol.  I,  p.  iig.) 

Their  departure  in  the  fall  is  as  mysterious  and  as 
quiet  as  their  arrival  in  the  spring  There  seems  to 
be  a  gradual  falling  oft  in  their  number  after  the 
breeding  season,  until  but  few  are  seen,  and  when 
these  depart,  the  vacancy  caused  by  their  absence  is 
hardly  perceptible.  The  last  and  lingering  individ- 
uals take  leave  in  central  Illinois  about  the  first  or 
middle  of  September,  but  whether  they  linger  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  State  or  pass  directly  south,  I 
am  unable  to  say. 

Soon  after  the  arrival  of  the  females,  mating 
begins,  and  at  this  time  they  are  the  most  interesting 
to  observe.  Many  a  love  match  takes  place  in  the 
willow  woods.  Should  another  male  intrude  upon 
the  scene,  a  conflict  is  certain,  and  should  the  in- 
truder be  victorious,  he  immediately  makes  love  to 
the  fair  one,  and  indifferent  as  she  is,  it  is  readily  ac- 
cepted. These  conflicts  are  frequent  between  the 
the  male  birds,  even  though  no  female  be  at  hand, 
the  males  seeming  to  have  a  fighting  propensity 
whenever  they  meet.  I  have  often  stopped  rowing 
my  boat  to  watch  a  couple  of  them  battling  in  mid- 
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air,    and    not    until    they    had    fallen    into    the   dark,  tone  and  on  a  tolerably  high  pitch.      At  a  distance,  it 

murky-colored  water  below,  did  they  cease,  and  dart  much  resembled  the  notes  of  the  Solitary  Sandpiper, 

off  in  opposite  directions,  apparently   much   startled  and    I    have  frequently    found    it   somewhat   difficult 

by    their    sudden    plunge.     At    other   times,    a    mis-  when  the  two  species  were  in  the  immediate  vicinity, 

chievously  inclined  little  fellow  will   dart   recklessly  to  distinguish  between  :   but  upon  a  closer  approach, 

at    some  unsuspecting  one,   who,    being  startled   by  the  resemblance  is  lost,  the  penetrating  ring  in   the 

the  onset,  will  at  once   retreat.      The  pursurer  gives  Warbler's  notes  being  then  audible.      The  male  is  an 

chase,  and  away  they  go,  not  far  apart,  over  the  tree  incessant  singer,  caring  not  for  the  elemental  condi- 

tops,    through    the    underbrush    and    thickets,    now  tions  nor  for  the  time  of  day.     He  is  as  likely  to  be 

darting  directly  along  the  surface  of  the  water,  then  heard    in    the    early   morning  as  at  noon   or  in  the 

among   the   trees,  seemingly    to   illuminate   the  dark  evening.      Frequently    he    will    sit   amidst    the  green 

shadows  beneath,  until   they  are  lost  to  view  and  one  foliage,    dividing     his     time    between     adjusting    his 


wonders  at  the  finale. 
The  courting  of  the 
male  bird  is  a  pretty 
sight.  Swelling  with 
pride  in  his  bright  gold- 
en coat,  this  little  lover 
in  feathers  presents  his 
case  in  the  most  loving 
and  winning  manner, 
hovering  around  or 
perched  near  the  object 
of  his  adoration  with 
spread  wings  and  tail 
extended,  fairly  outdo- 
ing himself  in  his  effort 
to  make  an  impression. 
She,  with  bewitching 
indifference,  seems  to 
care  but  little  as  to  the 
outcome,  but  finally 
matters  are  amicably 
settled  between  them 
and  household  duties 
are  almost  immediately 
commenced.  The  birds, 
especially  the  males, 
have  a  pretty  habit  of 
carrying  their  tails 
spread,  much  in  the 
manner  of  the  Redstart. 
When  the  sexes  meet,  a 
tender  note,  that  of  salutation  or  recognition 
barely  audible. 


plumage  and  singing 
sweet  little  ditties  to  his 
mate,  she,  more  than 
likely,  being  just  within 
the  entrance  of  her 
domicile  on  her  eggs. 
Occasionally  he  re- 
mains perfectly  mo- 
tionless on  his  green 
perch,  probably  deep  in 
thought  or  in  a  reminis- 
cent mood, but  suddenly 
bursting  out  with  peet, 
ts'U't'el,  tsTcee/,  t sweet, 
tsweet,  ts7veet,  he  darts 
away  in  search  of  some 
fat  unsuspecting  spider 
for  his  better  half. 

The  notes  of  alarm, 
anger,  or  distress,  are 
somewhat  sharp,  being 
compared  to  those  of 
the  Large-billed  Water 
Thrush  by  Mr.  Wm. 
Brewster  According  to 
this  author,  there  is  an- 
other song,  which  might 
be  termed  a  love  song. 
He  described  it  as  fol- 
lows ;  "In  addition  to 
the  song  above  de- 
s  scribed  the  male  has  a  different  and  far  sweeter  one, 
which  is  reserved  for  select  occasions, — an  outpouring 


YOUNG    BURROWING    OWL. 

rHOTOGRAPHED    FROM    LIFE    BY    H.  W.   NASH,    AU<;.  20,  IN    I'UEBLO 

COUNTY.    COLORADO. 


The  most  difficult  feature  to  describe  in  the  biog-  of  the  bird's  most  tender  feelings,  intended  for  the 
raphy  of  a  bird  is  its  song.  Even  the  most  elaborate  ears  of  his  mate  alone,  like  the  rare  evening  warble  of 
treatise  fails  to  bring  to  the  unaccustomed  ear  a  true  the  Oven-bird  {^Siiiius  aiiruapillits].  It  is  apparently 
conception  of  it,  and  as  I  pen  these  lines,  I  feel  my  uttered  only  while  on  the  wing.  Although  so  low 
utter  inability  to  convey  to  the  reader's  imagination  and  feeble  as  to  be  inaudible  many  rods  away,  it  is 
the  notes  of  the  Prothonotary  Warbler.  True,  they  very  sweet,  resembling  somewhat  the  song  of  the 
do  not  vie  with  the  melodious  ditties  of  some  other  canary,  given  in  an  undertone,  with  trills  or  'water- 
woodland  songsters,  but  they  are  very  striking,  even  notes'  interspersed.  The  flight  during  its  delivery  is 
pleasing,  and  when  once  heard  are  not  easily  forgot-  very  different  from  that  at  all  other  times.  The  bird 
ten.  Six,  or  sometimes  seven,  syllables,  uttered  in  progresses  slowly,  with  a  trembling,  fluttering  mo- 
rapid  succession  but  with  an  instantaneous  pause  tion,  its  head  raised  and  tail  expanded.  This  song 
after  the  first  note,  constitute  the  regular  song.  It  was  heard  most  frequently  after  incubation  had  be- 
much  resembles,  peet,  tsiveet,  t sweet,  tsweet,  tsweet,  gun."  (Bull.  Nutt.  Ornith.  Club,  Vol.  Ill,  (1878)  p. 
tiweet,    ts'n'eet,    uttered  in   a   ringing  or    penetrating  157.)     I  cannot  remember  ever  hearing  this  song.    It 
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certainly  must  be  quite  rare,  and,  as  Mr.  Brewster 
says,  kept  for  select  occasions.  After  nesting,  the 
males  gradually  stop  singing,  although  a  few  per- 
sistent ones  may  be  occasionally  heard  quite  late  in 
the  season. 

The  fast  decaying  driftwood,  tossed  among  the 
trees  by  the  surging  waters  of  a  spring  freshet,  and 
left  floating  or  partly  submerged  in  the  stagnant 
pools  or  back-water  contains  myriads  of  insects 
upon  which  the   Prothonotary  Warbler   feeds.      Now 


he  may  be  seen  flitting  from  log  to  log,  pulling  some 
unfortunate  spider  from  a  crevice,  and  scanning 
every  dark  looking  cranny  in  search  of  the  coveted 
bug  :  then  away  he  darts  to  a  water-soaked  stump, 
where,  in  spiral-like  manner,  he  winds  his  way  to 
the  top,  frequently  turning  his  golden  breast  to  the 
sun,  and  glancing  downwards  as  if  to  catch  a  glimpse 
of  himself  in  the  mirror-like  water  beneath. 
ITo  BE  Continued.] 


A 


O-JAW-AW-NE. 

(THE   BLUEBIRD.) 

CHIEF    PGK.AGON. 

S  the  snows  of  winter  melt  away  before  the  like  a  maiden  wise  who  hopes  to  gain  some  favored 
northward  march  of  coming  spring,  I  never  youth,  appears  quite  unconcerned,  as  though  she  did 
fail  to  rise  at   break   of  dav.  that    I   mav    not     not  care  to  grant  his  wishes  or  desires. 


fail  to  welcome  the 
first  O-jaw-aw-ne 
which  reaches  my 
wigwam  door.  It 
surely  is  a  pleasant 
sight  to  every  true  and 
loving  child  of  nature, 
whose  '  'o-daw"  (heart) 
has  ever  been  warm- 
ed by  the  a  1 1  u  r  i  ng 
fires  of  true  love,  to 
watch  these  social 
birds  during  their 
courtship  and  mar- 
riage. 

At  such  times  they 
are  in  full  dress  pa- 
rade, and  look  their 
best.  The  plumage  of 
the  male's  upper  part 
is  sky-blue,  reflecting 
in  the  sunshine  rich 
purple  hues,  which  in 
contrast  with  its  breast 
in  red  and  chestnut- 
brown,  fading  into 
white  below,  never 
fails  to  impress  its  rare 
beauty  on  the  eyes  of 
all  beholders. 

The  female,  with 
like  coloring  and 
marking,  though  less 
vivid,  adds  a  delicacy 

to  her  appearance,  which  combined  with  her  quiet 
reserved  manners,  without  vanity, ^might  well  be  re- 
garded as  a  symbol  of  pure  modesty. 

The  male  bird   introduces   his  anxiety   to   become 
her  suitor,  by  hovering  about  her  on  quivering  wings. 


BOHEMl.-\N    WAXWINCi  —  BV    ERNEST    SETON    THOMPSON. 

From  '  Birds  of  Village  and  Field.'     Copyright.  1898,  by 

Florence  A.  Merriam. 


Chagrined  by  such 
unfeeling  coolness  on 
her  part,  he  uses  the 
most  ardent  and  ten- 
der expressions  of  his 
loving  passions  by 
pouring  forth  his 
sweetest  strains  of  true 
love  into  her  ears. 
Failing  in  this  t  o 
awaken  her  admira- 
tion, he  circles  about 
her  rising  and  falling 
with  his  time  and 
tune,  then  lights  close 
beside  her,  chattering 
and  warbling  his  ar- 
dent love  in  sweet  low 
tones,  in  such  persua- 
sive  way  as  seldom 
fails  to  reach  a  maid- 
en's heart. 

When  he  espies 
some  insect,  delicious 
to  the  taste,  skillfully 
he  darts  forth,  grasps 
it  in  his  bill — return- 
ing to  her  side,  with 
the  most  loving  tender- 
ness, puts  it  into  her 
mouth,  fanning  her 
the  while  with  quiver- 
ing outstretched  wings 
above  her  head. 
She  receives  all   his  devoted  attention   and   flattery 

as  unconsciously  as   though   she  did  not    understand 

his  pleading  heart. 

If    some    rival    puts    in    an   appearance,    stung   by 

"a-mo"    (the  wasp)   of    jealousy,    the   ardent    lover 


pouring  forth   his  flute-like  melodies,  expressing  the     quits    her    side    without    delay,    hotly     pursues    and 
most  ardent  feelings  of  a  devoted   lover,— while  she     attacks  the  reckless  intruder,  giving  him  no  rest  until 
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driven  beyond  the  utmost  limits  of  the  courting;  honor  of  the  bridegroom,  be  it  remembered,  he  ever 
ground, — then  returning  in  triumph,  boasts  an  brags  proves  faithful  to  the  marriage  vow.  As  equal  part- 
in  transports  of  delight  Openly  she  will  not  censure,  ner,  he  never  shirks  his  share  of  labor.  While  she 
nor  will  she  applaud  ;  like  womankind  she  means  no  attends  to  her  domestic  duties,  and  he  is  not  otherwise 
wrong,  yet  in  her  heart  conquest  she  dearly  loves,  engaged,  from  stake  or  stump  he  entertains  her  with 
When  their  wooing  and  courtship  are  over  and  they  his  choicest  songs.  In  conclusion  Pokagon  in  his  heart 
become  husband  and  wife,  at  once  they  proceed  to  is  compelled  to  admit,  that  the  loyalty,  and  fidelity  of 
select  some  homelike  stub — clenn  out  a  room  therein  these  lovers,  as  husband  and  wife, as  father  and  mother 
for  the  reception   of   their   future  offspring.      To   the  are  worthy  examples  to  be  followed  by  the  humankind. 

LECONTI'S    SPARROW    IN    NEW    \  ORK. 

LOUIS    .AG.ASSIZ    FUERTES. 

ON  the  eleventh  of  October,  1897,  while  search-         Upon  comparing  it  with  the  series  of  specimens  in 
ing  for  new  migrants   in   the  large   marsh  at     the  collection    of  the  American    Museum   of  Natural 
the  head  of  Cayuga  Lake,  in  the  central  part      History,  it  was  found  to  agree  almost  in  every  finest 
of  New  York  State,  my  attention  was  attracted  detail  of  plumage  with 

by  a  pale-colored  little  ^ . — ,       one  specimen,    in   the 

first  plumage  after  the 
nestli  ng  plumage, 
pointing  to  the  proba- 
bility that  this  speci- 
men must  have  been 
bred  at  no  great  dis- 
tance from  where  it 
was  shot.  The  plum- 
age agrees  perfectly 
with  the  one  called 
■'No.  2"  by  Mr.  C.  L. 
Herrick,  in  Dr.  P.  L. 
Hatch's  'Notes on  the 
Birds  of  Minnesota,' 
except  in  the  note  con- 
cerning the  relative 
length  of  primaries 
given  for  the  species. 
Audubon  in  describing 
the  bird,  said  :  "First 
quill  the  longest,  the 
rest  diminishing  rap- 
idl\  "  I  have  yet  to  see 
the  sparrow  in  which 
this  is  the  case  :  cer- 
tainl\  the  specimen  I 
shot  was  not  so,  nor 
any  I  examined,  al- 
though I  never  saw 
Audubon's  type  spec- 
imen. In  the  'Auk' 
for  October,  1897, 
there  appeared  a  no- 
brought  it  to  the  ground.  I  had  some  difficulty  in  tice  of  the  occurrence  of  this  bird  in  May,  near 
finding  the  specimen  after  it  was  shot,  so  completely     Toronto,  Canada.      This  is,  I  believe,  the  first  record 

of  the  species  in  the  eastern  part  of  British  America, 
and  I  find  no  previous  record  of  its  having  been  taken 
in  that  part  of  the  United  States  east  of  a  line  drawn 
from  Northern  North  Carolina  to  Northern  Illinois. 
Thus  I  hope  to  establish  the  record  for  this  species  in 


Sparrow  which  I  no- 
ticed a  few  yards 
ahead  of  me,  dipping 
and  running  nimbly 
through  the  tall  dried 
grass  at  the  side  of  the 
marsh.  It  first  flew 
out  of  a  tall  clump  of 
yellow  grass,  only  a 
few  feet  in  front  of 
me,  and  I  had  almost 
to  kick  it  out  of  the 
clump  to  get  another 
view  of  it.  Then  it 
flew  only  a  short  dis- 
tance, in  an  erratic 
manner,  when  it  flut- 
tered down,  and  ran, 
in  a  very  mouse-like 
way,  through  the  thick 
marsh  grasses,  over 
the  mud,  and  behind 
another  large  clump. 
Fortunately  I  had  a 
friend  with  me,  who 
was  willing  to  help  me, 
or  I  fear  I  should 
never  have  had  an  op- 
portunity to  write  this 
sketch.  He  went  in  to 
flush  the  bird,  which 
he  succeeded  in  doing, 
and  I  by  a  lucky  shot 


}11.MNEV    SWIFT — BY    EKM. 


II.  'MPSON. 


From  ■  Birds  of  \'illage  and  Field.'     Copyright,  1^98.  by  Florence 
A.  Merriaiii. 


did  the  striped  plumage  of  the  bird's  back  mingle 
with  the  yellow  grass  and  dark  shadows  in  it.  At 
first  I  thought  I  had  a  young  Henslow's  Bunting,  but 
the  bill  I  saw  to  be  much  too  slender.  I  was  still 
afraid  to  trust  myself,  however,  so  took  the  specimen 
with  me  to  the  Congress  of  the  American  Ornitholo- 
gists' Union,  in  New  York  City.  There  it  was  easily  New  York  State,  if  not  for  the  whole  section  of  the 
identified  as  .\iiniiodia),ins  lecouli.  countr\-  cited  above. 
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EDITORIAL    NOTES. 

The  English  magazine  '  Photography  '  speaking  of 
the  work  done  in  the  photographing  of  birds  and 
animals  by  Messrs  Richard  and  Cherry  Kearton, 
gives  some  idea  of  the  labor,  patience  and  persever- 
ance incident  to  success  in  this  work.  We  extract 
the  following  : 

One  of  the  most  interesting  lectures  that  it  has  been 
our  good  fortune  to  listen  to  was  the  one  delivered 
at  the  Birkbeck  Scientific  and  Literary  Institution 
on  Wednesday,  Sept.  8,  on  tlie  subject  of  'British 
Birds'  Nests,'  by  Mr.  R.  Kearton  — interesting  not 
only  to  naturalists,  but,  above  all,  to  photographers 
The  lecture  was  entirely  illustrated  by  lantern  views 
from  photographs  direct  from  nature,  the  eggs  and 
nests  being  taken  in  siiit.  The  nests  are  shown  with 
no  imaginary  details,  as  is  so  often  the  case  in  illus- 
trating bird-life,  but  the  actual  nests  and  eggs.  To 
view  the  photographs  is  a  revelation,  and  the  desire 
to  know  how  they  were  done  is  strong  in  all  who  be- 
hold tnem.  It  says  much  for  the  possibilities  of  the 
camera,  and  after  seeing  what  Messrs.  Kearton  have 
accomplished,  it  would  appear  that  nothing  is  impos- 
sible. The  difficulties  and  dangers  of  the  undertak- 
ing were  many  ;  rivers,  tarns,  and  bogs  had  to  be 
waded,  every  likely  and  unlikely  tuft,  bush,  tree, 
hole,  and  cranny  carefully  examined,  crags  climbed, 
precipices  descended,  and  nights  spent  in  the  open 
air.  The  explorers  swam  to  small  islands  and  isolated 
rocks,  lay  for  hours  together  in  the  wet  heather, 
traveled  well  on  for  ten  thousand  miles,  and  exposed 
over  one  thousand  photographic  plates  in  pursuit  of 
their  object.  So  it  will  be  seen  that  this  is  no  royal 
road  to  photographic  success,  but  one  of  hard,  per- 
sistent labor  ;  but  the  end  fully  justifies  the  means. 
Photographs  were  shown  of  nests  inside  dark  build- 
ings, taken  by  reflecting  the  rays  of  the  sun  into  the 
interior  with  one  mirror,  on  which  the  light  was 
caught  and  directed  to  the  nest  of  which  a  picture 
was  desired,  by  another.  One  view  was  taken  by 
the  photographer  standing  up  to  his  waist  in  the 
water,  and  another  by  hanging  150  feet  over  rugged 
cliffs  at  the  end  of  a  rope,  with  nothing  but  200  feet 
of  thin  air  between  him  and  the  sea,  holding  on  to  an 
upright  ladder  with  his  teeth,  in  a  tree  so  brittle  that 


it  was  not  safe  to  trust  the  ladder  at  an  angle.  Then, 
again  standing  on  the  narrow  ledges  of  Ailsa  Crag, 
oft  the  Ayrshire  coast,  where  a  slip  meant  instant 
death.  Such  were  some  of  the  conditions  under 
which  many  of  the  photographs  were  taken.  Many 
good  pictures,  (good  from  a  photographic  standpoint) 
were  shown  ;  among  others  the  nest  of  the  only  three 
pairs  of  ospreys,  or  fish-hawks,  that  are  said  to 
breed  in  these  islands,  and  a  photograph  of  a  thrush 
taken  at  night  near  Elstree  by  means  of  a  flash. 
This  is  believed  to  be  the  only  instance  of  any  wild 
bird  being  photographed  on  its  natural  roost.  The 
subject  treated  of  did  not  confine  itself  to  birds ; 
photographs  of  wild  rabbits  were  shown,  the  exposure 
being  made  from  a  prepared  hole,  banked  up  natur- 
ally with  turf,  in  which  the  photographer  waited 
seven  hours  for  his  opportunity.  And  an  excellent 
picture  was  shown  of  an  adder  in  its  natural  pose 
and  position  ;  such  an  attempt  has  not  been  success- 
fully made  before.  Ailsa  Crag  was  pictured,  and  its 
bird-life  well  represented.  A  fine  photograph  was 
shown  of  a  voung  gray  lag  goose  ;  this  was  obtained 
by  sitting  up  all  night  The  guillemots  on  the  famous 
pinnacle  rocks  at  Fame  Island  were  well  represented  ; 
but  no  part  of  the  lecture  was  more  interesting  than 
the  description  given,  and  the  views  shown,  of  the 
little  commonwealth  of  St.  Kilda,  the  only  inhabited 
place  in  Great  Britain  that  has  not  been  officially 
surveyed.  Altogether  the  subject  is  a  new  one,  and 
the  ground  covered  not  generally  known  There  are 
many  photographers  who  are  taking  up  this  branch 
of  their  art,  and  we  are  glad  to  know  that  the  number 
is  increasing,  but  certainly  the  Brothers  Kearton 
may  be  considered  as  past-masters,  both  as  naturalists 
as  well  as  photographers  The  subject  seems  to  have 
been  well  worked  out,  and  it  shows  very  clearly  what 
may  be  done  by  earnest  and  intelligent  workers  who 
aim  at  perfect  success  and  persevere  until  they  at- 
tain to  it. 

We  learn  from  '  Forest  and  Stream  '  that  there  has 
recently  been  transferred  "from  Geo.  H.  Richmond 
&  Co  ,  of  New  York  City,  to  Mr.  Chas.  H.  Williams, 
of  Buffalo,  of  one  of  the  best  existing  copies  of  Audu- 
bon's great  work.  'The  Birds  of  America.'  The 
present  copy  must  have  been  a  very  early  impression, 
as  the  condition  of  each  copper  plate  is  perfect,  no 
signs  of  wear  being  visible.  It  is  also  one  of  the 
largest  copies  in  existence,  /  c,  the  least  injured  by 
the  cropping  by  senseless  binders.  It  is  usual  to  find 
a  number  of  the  birds  themselves  minus  beak  or  tail, 
thanks  to  the  binder's  guillotine  ;  but  in  Mr.  Williams' 
copy  not  a  single  plate  has  been  injured  by  cropping. 
This  copy  is  25;j.'sx383.,s  in.;  the  work  is  usually  cata- 
logued at  24x37  in.  Mr.  Ernest  Seton  Thompson, 
who  acted  as  expert  for  Mr.  Williams,  was  six  hours 
in  examining  the  435  plates." 

Some  time  ago  the  home  and  possessions  of  the 
venerable  Indian  Chief,  Simon  Pokagon,  were  wiped 
out  with  a  forest  fire,  leaving  the  "Longfellow"  of 
the  race  in  an  almost  destitute  condition.  His  friends 
have  endeavored  to  secure  subscriptions  of  money  to 
help  him  in  this  crisis.  The  little  article  printed  in 
this  number  of  The  Osprey  was  purchased  of  Chief 
Pokagon,  at  a  good  price,  by  Mr.  William  Brewster, 
and  was  presented  to  the  editor  of  The  Osprey  while 
with  Mr.  Brewster  in  Cambridge  recently. 

'The  San  Francisco  Call'  has  a  note  telling  of  the 
dangerous  climb  made  by  Mr.  H.  R.  Taylor  to  secure 
a  set  of  eggs  from  an  Eagle's  nest.  A  28-foot  ladder 
used  was  carried  75  miles  on  top  of  a  freight  car — 
into  San  Benito  Valley — and  10  miles  by  wagon. 

Dr.  Morris  Gibbs  writes  ;  "  Within  the  last  twelve- 
month  we  have  added  two  new   species  of  birds  to 
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Kalamazoo  County  (Mich  )  One,  that  wanderer  and 
straggler,  the  Swallow-tailed  Kite,  and  also  the  Barn 
Owl.  This  gives  us  a  list  of  239  species  in  the 
County,  which  is  an  increase  of  nine  species  to  my 
list  of  1885." 

Mr.  J.  Birtwell  of  Dorchester,  Mass.,  writes  of  a 
partially  albino  'English'  Sparrow  which  has  fre- 
(^uented  hi.s  neighborhood  for  three  years.  This 
calls  to  mind  an  albino  English  Sparrow  the  editor 
saw  almost  daily  during  a  month's  stay  at  Stoughton, 
Mass.,  several  years  ago. 

Mr.  Louis  Agassiz  Fuertes  and  Mr.  Abbott  H. 
Thayer,  the  two  well-known  artists  are  spending  two 
weeks  in  Florida — looking  up  and  photographing 
rnaterial  to  work  out  with  the  brush  later. 

In  an  early  March  issue  of  'The  Chicago  Record,' 
a  painfully  accurate  representation  of  the  Blue  Jay 
figures  in  a  large  front-page  cartoon  as  'The  First 
Bluebird.' 

The  'General  Notes'  that  were  intended  for  this 
number  were  omitted  owing  to  lack  of  space. 


Recent  Literature. 


Birds  ok  Vii.l.age  and  Field.  A  bird  book  for 
beginners.  By  Flort-uie  A.  'Men  iaiii.  Illustrated. 
Boston  and  New  York:  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co., 
iSg8.      Cloth.  S2.00. 

On  picking  up  this  book  one  at  once  is  aware  of  a 
very  original  little  work.  In  it  economic  ornithology  en- 
ters largely  :  Miss  Merriam  is  a  favored  person  in  this 
field  being  a  sister  of  Dr.  C.  Hart  Merriam,  Chief 
of  the  Division  of  Ornithology  in  the  United  States 
Biological  Survey,  who  has  done  so  much  in  ascer- 
taining the  food  of  certain  birds  and  their  economic 
value  to  agriculturists.  From  this  feature,  combined 
with  the  interestingly  written  and  ingeniously  con- 
trived book  for  beginners,  it  will  be  one  that  the 
novice  and  the  more  advanced  student  will  wish  to 
possess.  First  in  the  introduction  the  writer  tells 
the  beginner  something  of  how  to  find  a  bird's 
name.  Scientific  classification  has  been  disregarded 
—  "and  the  birds  which  the  readers  are  most  likely 
to  know  and  see  are  placed  first,  the  rarer  ones  left 
until  later.  For  the  benefit  of  those  who  have  a 
definite  bird  to  name,  a  color  key  based  on  the 
markings  visible  in  the  field  has  been  made  to  all  the 
birds  taken  up  ;  this  when,  run  down,  will  lead  by 
page  reference  to  the  description  and  picture  of  the 
bird  in  the  body  of  the  book.  If  the  family  to 
which  the  bird  belongs  is  known,  the  species  will  be 
found  more  quickly  by  turning  to  the  key  of  the 
family  referred  to  in  the  index.  If  no  definite  bird 
is  to  be  looked  up,  and  one  goes  into  the  field  unem- 
barrassed by  knowledge,  with  the  whole  bird  world 
freshly  opening  for  con(|uest,  the  matter  of  naming 
the  bii-ds  and  learning  their  ways  is  not  a  difficult 
one.  Four  things  only  are  necessary — a  scrupulous 
conscience,  unlimited  patience,  a  notebook  and  an 
opera-glass.  The  note  book  enables  one  to  put  down 
the  points  which  the  opera-glass  has  brought  within 
sight,  and  by  means  of  which  the  bird  may  be  found 
in  the  key  ;  patience  leads  to  trained  ears  and  eyes, 
and  conscience  prevents  hasty  conclusions  and  doubt- 
ful records"  She  tells  'Where  to  find  Birds,' 
something  of  the  science  of  'How  to  watch  Birds,' 
and  then  follows  a  dozen  pages  on  '  How  Birds  attect 
Village  Trees.  Gardens,  and  Farms,'  which  will  im- 
press on  the  student  the  economic  value  of  birds. 
The  introduction  is  concluded  with  some  paragraphs 
under  the  sub-heading    'How    to   keep    Birds   about 


our  Homes. '  The  main  portion  of  the  volume — a 
short  sketch  and  description  of  each  of  the  species 
taken  up, — and  the  'Field  Color  Key'  which  pre- 
cedes it,  are  pregnant  with  text  illustrations  and 
numerous  page  plates.  An  appendix  treats  on  migra- 
tion, field  observation  (giving  points  to  assist  in  iden- 
tification), and  books  of  reference.  In  the  appendix 
is  printed  a  copy  of  the  observation  blanks  used  to 
record  migration  by  the  Biological  Survey,  and 
sample  reports  are  copied  from  those  made  by  the 
eminent  ornithologists,  Mr.  William  Palmer,  Mr. 
John  H.  Sage,  and  Mr.  Otto  Widmann  Altogether, 
Miss  Merriam  has  given  the  new  student  of  birds  a 
very  nice  little  book,  and  one  which  the  ornithologist 
will  lay  down  with  the  satisfaction  of  time  well 
spent. — W.  A.  J. 

Nests  and  Eggs  of  North  American  Birds.  By 
Oli'rer  Davit-.  The  fifth  edition.  Revised,  augmented, 
and  illustrated.  Part  Two,  Ornithological  and  Oolog- 
ical  collecting.  Columbus :  The  Landon  Press, 
1898.      Cloth,  S2.25. 

Mr.  Davie  pays  The  Osprey  a  pretty  compliment 
in  sending  us  the  first  printed  copy  of  the  new  edition 
of  his  Nests  and  eggs  of  North  American  Birds.' 
For  a  numbers  of  years  past  'Nests  and  Eggs'  has 
been  a  popular  book  with  oologists.  Manv  are  the 
working  ornithologists  who  in  their  younger  days 
eagerly  welcomed  this  book  as  the  only  available  in- 
expensive work  to  guide  them  in  their  studies  of  the 
birds,  their  nests  and  eggs.  In  the  present  day  of 
innumerable  bird  books  it  still  remains  unique  in  its 
field  as  a  volume  at  a  low  price  for  the  oologist. 
This  new  edition,  the  fifth,  has,  as  is  stated  on  the 
title  page,  been  "revised,  augmented  and  illustrated," 
bringing  the  work  up  to  date.  The  volume  is  about 
the  same  size  as  the  former  edition,  but  is  more  com- 
pactly printed,  making  a  neat  appearance  The 
illustrations  are  culled  from  various  sources,  and  are 
intended  to  give  the  beginner  an  idea  of  the  charac- 
teristic forms,  etc  ,  of  the  birds,  together,  often,  with 
their  environments  The  author  well  appreciated 
the  wants  of  the  young  oologist  and  added  in  previous 
editions  chapters — in  'Part  Two' — on  ornithological 
and  oological  collecting,  giving  briefly  directions  for 
the  collection  and  preparation  of  skins,  nests  and 
eggs  for  the  cabinet ;  this  department  has  been  con- 
siderably enlarged  and  well  illustrated  in  the  new 
edition.  Withal,  this  book  has  yet  to  delight  many 
oologists — new  and  old. — W.  A.  J. 


California  Deiiartment. 

THE  SOU  IHERN  DIVISION  OF  THE  COOPER 
ORNITHOLOGICAL  CLUB. 

The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Southern  Division  of 
the  Cooper  Ornithological  Club  was  held  at  the  resi- 
dence of  Mr.  F.  S.  Daggett  in  Pasadena  January  8. 
.A  15  cent  assessment  was  levied  on  members  of  the 
Division  to  defray  its  pro  rata  of  the  cost  of  the  new 
constitution.  The  report  of  the  Life  History  Com- 
mittee was  read  by  the  Chairman,  F.  B.  Jewett.  It 
was  carefully  prepared  and  summarized  the  work 
thus  far  done  by  the  Committee.  The  election  of 
officers  for  the  ensuing  year  resulted  as  follows ; 
President,  .\.  I.  McCormick  ;  Vice-President,  F.  S. 
Daggett  :  Secretary,  Jos.  Grinnell,  and  Treasurer, 
Horace  A.  Gaylord. 

The  annual  report  of  the  secretary  reviewing  the 
previous  year's  work  of  this  Division  was  read  by  H. 
.\.  Gaylord  and  filed.  The  meeting  then  repaired  to 
the  dining  room  where  an  elaborate  banquet  was 
served.     Between  the  courses  the  papers  of  the  even- 
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ing  were  read.     The  banquet  opened  with  an  address 
by  the  President,  Mr.  A    1.  McCormick. 

Following  this  papers  were  read  as  follows  :  '  Bul- 
lock's and  Arizona  Hooded  Orioles'  by  F.  J.  Illing- 
worth,  'Details  of  the  Nesting  Habits  of  the  Black 
Phoebe'  by  F.  B.  Jewett,  'The  Rhinocerous  Auklet ' 
by  Joseph  Grinnell,  and  'The  Spring  Migration  of 
1896'  by  Horace  A.  Gaylord.  A  unanimous  vote  of 
thanks  was  extended  Mr.  and  Mrs  Daggett  for  their 
royal  entertainment  of  the  Division. — Publication 
Committee. 

[The  Southern  Division  report  failed  to  reach  The 
OspREV  in  time  for  the  February-March  "Cooper 
Club  Number."  Some  of  the  above  mentioned  articles 
will  appear  in  future  numbers  of  The  Osprey. — Ed.] 


CALIFORNIA    NOTES. 

EDITED    BY    DONALD    A.    COHEN,    ALAMEDA.    GAL. 


The  Schooner  sent  to  the  Gallapagos  Islands  eight 
months  ago  by  Baron  Rothschild  of  London  and  the 
Frank  B.Webster  Company  returned  to  San  Francisco 
early  in  February  with  a  large  cargo  of  natural  his- 
tory specimens. 

Duck  shooting  in  the  vicinity  of  San  Francisco 
Bay  has  been  unusually  good  lately,  the  toothsome 
Canvas-back  being  well  represented. 

The  first  Townsend's  Sparrow  noted  this  winter 
about  .Mameda,  to  my  knowledge,  was  brought  to 
me  February  14th  by  a  boy  who  had  caught  it  in  a 
trap. 

My  first  record  of  Spliyrapiciis  nibdr  for  Alameda 
County  was  taken  at  Alameda,  February  12th,  by 
me. 

Western  Robins  have  lately  appeared  sparingly. 
I  copy  the  following  notes  from  my  note  book,  cover- 
ing occurrence  of  Varied  Thrush  and  Western  Robin 
this  winter  for  Alameda  and  vicinity:  Nov.  i,  one 
Robin  and  one  Varied  Thrush  seen  ;  Dec.  ig,  several 
Robins  seen  ;  Jan.  4,  one  female  Robin  seen  ;  Jan. 
15,  one  Robin  seen  singly  and  a  passing  flock  of 
about  35  birds  remained  a  few  minutes  while  on  a 
journey  ;  Jan.  22,  one  Robin  heard  :  Feb.  5,  about  10 
Robins  seen  ;  a  few  seen  and  heard  calling  and  sing- 
ing for  a  week  past  ;  Feb.  8,  one  female  Varied 
I'hrush  seen,  and  about  25  Robins  flying  high  in  the 
air  at  5  p.  m.  on  the  nth,  and  a  few  have  been  seen 
and  heard  daily  up  to  date,  Feb.  14.  This  winter 
both  species  have  been  exceedingly  scarce  and  they 
usually  appear  about  October  and  become  common 
bv  December. 


THE  ANNUAL  MEETING  OF  THE  MICHIGAN 

CLUB. 

Lansing,  Mich  ,  Dec  17:— The  meetings  were 
held  in  the  Senate  Chamber  in  the  Capitol  Building. 
In  the  absence  of  the  President  Mr.  L.  Whitney 
Watkins  was  appointed  chairman  After  the  reading 
of  minutes  and  the  rendering  of  the  reports  of  the 
Treasurer  and  Librarian  for  the  past  year,  the  re- 
mainder of  the  afternoon  was  spent  in  discussing  in- 
formally the  interests  and  prospects  of  the  Club,  and 
several  committees  were  appointed  to  meet  and 
report  later  with  regard  to  the  condition  of  the  Club, 
and  to  propose  any  changes  that  might  suggest  them- 
selves. At  half  past  five  the  meeting  was  adjourned 
to  meet  again  at  seven-thirty  o'clock. 


Evening  Session  : — The  evening  was  devoted  en- 
tirely to  the  reading  and  discussion  of  papers.  The 
first  was  on  '  The  Rapid  Disappearance  of  our  Birds 
of  Prey,'  by  Mr.  Percy  Selous  of  Greenville,  and  was 
an  able  defense  of  the  Hawks  and  Owls  of  Michigan, 
which  was  read  by  Mr.  Read  of  Grand  Rapids,  in 
the  absence  of  the  author. 

Mrs.  Kelsey  next  read  a  short  paper  written  by 
Miss  Mabel  Bates  of  Traverse  City,  in  which  was 
put  forth  the  'Work  of  the  Junior  Endeavor  in 
Michigan  Toward  the  Protection  of  Birds. ' 

Prof.  Barrows  followed  this  with  an  instructive 
paper  on  'The  importance  of  the  Local  Collection.' 

'The  Manner  of  Nesting  of  some  North  Dakota 
Water  Birds'  was  the  title  of  a  most  interesting  arti- 
cle by  Mr.  Edwin  S.  Bryant,  who  is  a  resident  of 
Michigan,  but  who  has  been  doing  much  collecting 
in  the  west.  Among  other  things,  Mr  Bryant  men- 
tioned finding  nests  of  the  White-winged  Scoter  ;  this 
he  believes  to  be  the  first  record  of  the  nidification 
of  this  bird  within  the  United  States.  He  exhibited 
nests  and  eggs  of  the  American  Golden-eye,  Blue 
winged  Teal,  Pintail,  White-winged  Scoter  and 
Shoveler  to  illustrate  his  paper. 

The  fifth  paper  was  by  Mr.  T.  L.  Hankinson,  and 
was  entitled  'Our  Grebes  '  Mr.  Hankinson  men- 
tioned the  taking  of  a  specimen  of  Holbcell's  Grebe 
{^Colyiiibiis  Iiolliallii)  by  himself  at  Pine  Lake,  Ingham 
County,  October  30,   iSgy. 

The    programme    was    concluded    by   a   paper    on 
The  Butcher  Bird,'  written   by   Dr    Gibbs  and  rtad- 
by  Mr.  W.  A.  Hayden  of  Jackson. 

Dec.  18; — In  the  morning  a  short  business  meet- 
ing was  held  in  parlors  of  the  Hotel  Downy  to  com- 
plete the  unfinished  business  of  Friday  afternoon. 
Officers  and  committees  for  the  following  year  were 
elected.  The  editorial  staft  of  the  'Bulletin'  were 
elected  as  follows :  Editor-in  chief,  L.  Whitney 
Watkins;  associates,  T.  L  Hankinson,  Percy  Selous 
and  Miss  Frances  Margaret  Fox  ;  managing  editors, 
W.  E.  MuUiken  and  L.  J.  Cole. 

It  was  decided  that  the  next  annual  meeting  shall 
be  held  in  Detroit. 

It  was  moved  that  a  committee  of  three  be  appointed 
to  revise  the  constitution  and  to  report  at  the  Janu- 
ary meeting.  L.  J.  Cole,  T.  L.  Hankinson  and  D. 
A  Seeley  were  appointed  on  this  committee.  Messrs. 
Watkins  and  Hankinson  were  appointed  to  draw  up 
resolutions  upon  the  protection  of  Michigan  birds, 
these  resolutions  to  be  spread  upon  the  minutes  of 
the  Club  and  to  be  printed  in  the     Bulletin.' 

Mr.  Watkins,  Mrs.  Kelsey  and  Miss  Mabel  Bates 
were  appointed  a  committee  to  confer  with  Mr. 
Stone  of  the  American  Ornithologists'  Union  to  see 
what  steps  can  be  taken  towards  joining  with  them 
in  the  interests  of  bird  protection. 

The  remainder  of  the  forenoon  was  spent  at  the 
Agricultural  College  in  looking  over  the  College 
Museum. 

In  the  afternoon  a  short  session  was  held  at  the 
College,  and  the  following  papers  were  read  :  'The 
Passenger  Pigeon  in  the  Early  Days  of  Michigan,' 
by  Percy  Selous  ;  Characteristic  Motions  of  Birds,' 
by  Claude  H.  Barlow  ;  and  '  A  Generation  of  Ornith- 
ologists,' by  Dr.  Morris  Gibbs. 

During  the  latter  part  of  the  afternoon  the  mem 
bers  returned  to  Lansing,  and  upon  the  kind  invita- 
tion of  Mayor  Davis,  .spent  the  remainder  of  the  day 
in  looking  at  liis  artistic  collection  of  mounted  mam- 
mals and  birds,  and  Audubon's  Birds  of  America,  of 
which  Mr.  Davis  has  two  complete  sets. 

Leon  J.  Cole,  Senctary. 
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CUCKOO,     NEST    AND    YOUNG — BY    W.     HAMILTON    GIBSON. 

Sec  'A  Naturalisfs  Boyhood. ' 

From  '  My  Studio  Neighbors.'    Copyright,  1897,  by  Harper  &  Bros. 
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A    NATURALIST'S    BOYHOOD.* 


BARNET    PHILLIPS. 


AM  enjoying  a  book,  a  pic- 
ture, a  statue,  or,  say,  a 
piecte  of  music.  I  know 
these  to  be  the  finished 
works  of  the  man  or  the 
woman,  but  I  invariably 
hark  back  to  the  boy  or  girl. 
What  I  want  to  discover 
is  the  precise  time,  in  the 
lives  of  certain  boys  and 
girls,  when  the  steel  first  struck  the  flint,  the  spark 
flew,  and  out  streamed  that  jet  of  fire  which  never 
afterwards  was  extinguished. 

I  was  reading  an  article  entitled  '  Professor  Wrig- 
gler,' written  by  Mr.  William  Hamilton  Gibson, 
which  appeared  in  'Harper's  Young  People,' in  the 
number  of  October  31,  1893.  I  need  not  tell  you 
that  both  old  and  young,  at  home  and  abroad,  delight 
in  reading  what  Mr.  Hamilton  Gibson  has  written, 
because  he  was  not  alone  the  most  observant  of 
naturalists,  but  a  distinguished  artist  and  a  sympa- 
thetic author. 

He  thus  filled  a  peculiar  position  in  the  literary  and 
artistic  world  which  is  seldom  given  to  any  one  man 
to  fill.  Besides  being  a  naturalist  from  his  boyhood, 
he  was  able  to  write  better  than  most  people  what  he 
wished  to  write,  and  to  illustrate  his  article  in  a  way 
that  was  unique.  Mr.  Gibson's  death,  therefore,  has 
closed  the  career  of  a  man  who  had  the  ability  to  in- 
terest a  large  number  of  people,  hot  only  in  natural 
history,  but  in  art  and  literature. 

The  news  of  Mr.  Gibson's  death  came  to  me  sud- 
denly, and  as  I  was  reading  it  I  recalled  an  interest- 
ing talk  I  had  with  him  less  than  a  year  ago  about 
his  work  early  in  life  and  the  way  he  got  his  start.  I 
had  been  reading  one  of  his  articles  to  a  lady,  who, 
when  she  heard  the  name  of  the  author,  said  : 

"Why,  I  knew  Mr.  Hamilton  Gibson  long  ago. 
When  he  was  a  lad  he  painted  a  lovely  drop-curtain 
for  us.  He  could  not  have  been  more  than  fifteen 
or  sixteen  then." 


*This  article  on  W.  Hamilton  Gibson  is  published  through 
the  courtesy  of  Harper  and  Brothers.  Gibson's  book  '  My 
Studio  Neighbors'  is  reviewed  in  this  number. — Ed. 


The  next  time  I  met  Mr.  Hamilton  Gibson  I  asked 
him  about  this  drop-curtain.  "Do  you  remember 
it?" 

"Certainly  I  do.  We  had  a  temperance  society  at 
Sandy  Hook,  Connecticut,  and  we  gave  a  grand  en- 
tertainment. I  made  the  drop-curtain.  It  repre- 
sented a  wood.  There  was  a  rock  in  the  foreground, 
and  a  \'irginia-creeper  was  climbing  over  it." 

"Was  it  an  original  composition?"  I  asked. 

' '  I  made  many  studies  of  the  rock  and  the  Virginia- 
creeper  from  nature.  On  the  other  side  of  the  cur- 
tain I  painted  a  drawing-room.  There  were  a  marble 
mantle-piece,  a  clock,  and  lace  curtains.  I  don't 
think  I  enjoyed  painting  the  clock  as  much  as  the 
Virginia-creeper. " 

"To  paint  a  drop-curtain  at  fifteen  or  sixteen 
means  that  you  had  then  a  certain  facility.  But  that 
could  not  have  been  your  beginning  When  did  you 
break  your  shell?  What  chipped  or  cracked  your 
egg  so  that  your  particular  bird  emerged,  chirped, 
and  finally  took  flight?'  That  was  what  I  wanted  to 
know" 

"Is  that  what  you  are  after?"  asked  Mr.  Hamilton 
Gibson.  "From  my  baby  days  I  was  curious  about 
flowers  and  insects.  The  two  were  always  united  in 
my  mind  What  could  not  have  been  more  than  a 
childish  guess  was  confirmed  in  my  later  days." 
Then  Mr.  Hamilton  Gibson  paused.  I  could  see  he 
was  recalling,  not  without  emotion,  some  memories  of 
the  long  past. 

"I  was  very  young,  and  playing  in  the  woods.  I 
tossed  over  the  fallen  leaves,  when  I  came  across  a 
chrysalis.  There  was  nothing  remarkable  in  that, 
for  I  knew  what  it  was.  But,  wonderful  to  relate — 
providentially  I  deem  it— as  I  held  the  object  in  my 
hand  a  butterfly  slowly  emerged,  then  fluttered  in  my 
fingers." 

"  Yoa  were  pleased  with  its  beauty,  "  I  said. 

"Oh!  It  was  more  than  that.  I  do  not  know 
whether  I  was  or  was  not  a  youngster  with  an  imagi- 
nation, but  suddenly  the  spiritual  view  of  a  new  or 
of  another  life  struck  me.  I  saw  in  this  jewel  born 
from  an  unadorned  casket  some  inkling  of  immor- 
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tality.    Yes,  that  butterfly  breaking  from  its  chrysalis  sects.      I    think    I    was    conscientious  about   it,    and 

in  my  hand  shaped  my  future  career."  careful — perhaps    minutely   so.      I    tried    to   put    on 

'  'But  some  young  people  may  feel  passing  impulses,  paper  exactly  what  I  saw,  and  nothing  else.    You  say 

but  how  account  for  your  artistic  skill  and  literary  you  like  '  Professor  Wriggler. '     I  drew  him   when  I 


powers? 


was  ten   or  eleven,  and   I    could  not    make   him   any 


"As  to  the  art  side,  at  least  deftness  of  hand  came     more  accurate  to-day  than  I  did  thirty  years  ago. 


early.  I  had  the  most  methodical  of  grandmothers. 
Every  day  I  had  a  certain  task.  I  made  a  square  of 
patch-work  for  a  quilt.  I  learned  how  to  sew,  and  I 
can  sew  neatly  to-day.    I  knew  how  to  use  my  fingers." 

"Did  you  like  patch-work?"  I  inquired. 

"I  simply  despised  it.      Sewing  must  have  helped 
me,  for  it  was  eye-training,  and  when  I  went  to  work 
with  a  pencil    and  a  paint-brush    I    really    had   no 
trouble.     I  read  a  great  deal.     I  devoured  Cooper's 
novels  and  the  Rollo  series ;  but  there  was  one  spe- 
cial volume,  'Harris  on  Insects,'  I  never  tired  of.    I 
studied  that  over  and  over  again.     It  was  the  illus- 
trations    of    Marsh 
which  fascinated  me. 
I  never  found  a  bug, 
caterpillar,  or 
butterfly  that 
I  did  not  com- 
pare my  spec-  v  \ 
i  mens    with  ""^, 
the    Marsh 
pictures.     I 
learned    this 
way     much 
which  I  have 
never  forgot- 
ten." 

"Had  you 
any  particu- 
lar advan- 
tages?" 

' '  Yes  ;  m  y 
brother  was  a 
doctor,  and 
he  let  me  use 
his  micro- 
scope, and  so 
I  acquired  a 
knowledge  of 
the  details  of 
flowers  and 

insects  that  escaped  the  naked  eye.     I  pulled  flowers     of  wings  only.     One  single  wretch  of  a  black  ant  had 
to  pieces,  but  not  in  the  spirit  of  destruction,  but  so     got  in,  and  had  passed  the  word  to  10,000  other  black 
that  I  might  better  understand  their  structure.    When     ants.     They  had  eaten  the  bodies  of  my  insects  in  all 
I  was  ten  I  had  a  long  illness.     When   I   was  getting     the  drawers.      That  quite  broke  my  heart." 
better  I  was  permitted  to  take  an  hour's  or  so  turn  in  "  But  your  writing.      How  did  that   come   about?" 

the  garden.     That  hour  I  devoted  to  collecting  insects     I  asked. 

and  flowers.     On  my  return  to  my  room,  what  I  had  "I  don't  think  that  you  can  develop  in  one  direc- 

collected  amused  me  until  I  could  get  out  again  next     tion  only.     You  must  unbosom   yourself.     You   are 
day  or  the  day  after."  forced  to  tell  or  to  write  about  the   things  you   have 

"It  was  pleasure  and  study  combined,"  I  said.  most  at  heart.      When  I  was   a  small    boy   I    wrote  a 

"I  was  not  conscious  that   I    was  studying.      Then     book  for  myself,  and  called  it  'Botany   on   the   Half- 
in  my  sick-room  I  began  to  draw   and  paint  the  in-     shell.'     The    first    thing    I    ever    wrote    which    was 


CHIPPING    SPARROW    FEEDING    YOUNG  COWBIRU. 

BY    W.    HAMILTON    GIBSON. 

From  '  My  Studio  Neighbors.'     Copyright,  1897,  by 
Harper  &  Bros. 


"Were  you  en- 
couraged at  your 
work?  '  I  inquired. 
' '  Yes  ;  once  I 
was  much  pleased. 
I  came  across  a 
curious  insect.  I 
could  not  find  it  in 
the  books.  I  made 
a  drawing  of  it  and 
sent  it  to  a  profes- 
sor of  the  Smith- 
sonian,asking 
him  to  give 
me  its  scien- 
tific name. 
^  B  a  c  k  ca  me 
by  the  re- 
turn mail  my 
sketch,  and  under  it 
the  Latin  name. 
The  professor  wrote 
me  that  if  the  people 
who  were  always  annoying  him  with  pictures 
of  impossible  bugs  would  only  send  him  as 
accurate  a  picture  as  was  mine,  he  never 
would  have  any  more  bother." 
"Did  you  have  any  setbacks?" 
"Yes:  and  I  haven't  forgotten  it  up  to  to- 
day. I  was^always  collecting,  and  I  had 
brought  together  every  insect  I  had  found  in 
my  neighborhood.  As  I  took  them  home  I 
pinned  them  in  the  drawers  of  an  old-fash- 
oned  bureau.  In  time  the  whole  of  the 
drawers,  bottom  and  sides,  were  full  of  pinned 
specimens,  and  there  was  room  for  no  more. 
I  had  saved  enough  money  to  buy  a  cabinet, 
and  I  went  to  New  York  and  purchased  one. 
When  I  returned  home  the  first  thing  I  did 
was  to  look  at  my  precious  collection.  When 
I  opened  a  drawer  there  was  a  confused  mass 
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printed  was  an  article  for  one  of  Messrs.  Harper's 
publications,  and  I  made  the  pictures  for  it.  That 
was  my  debut." 

"Then  your  work  went  hand  in  hand?" 

"Certainly.  The  one  was  the  stimulant  of  the 
other.  We  all  grew  up  together.  The  days  spent  in 
my  room  when  I  was  ill  helped  me.  I  think  I 
studied  flowers  then,  so  that  their  forms  and  colors 
were  indelibly  impressed  on  my  mind.  When  I  was 
older  I  made  a  small  bunch  of  flowers  in  wax.  Not 
a  detail  escaped  me.  I  made  moulds  of  all  kinds  of 
leaves.  Once  I  put  together  a  rose,  some  sprigs  of 
mignonette  and  heliotrope  in  wax,  and  gave  them  to 
my  dear  old  friend,  Henry  Ward  Beecher.  He  was 
delighted  with  my  flowers,  and  put  them  on  his 
study  table.  Presently  Mrs.  Beecher  came  in.  She 
ran  to  the  flowers  and  broke  the  rose  all  to  pieces." 

"How  could  she  have  done  that?"   I  asked. 

"  It  must  have  been  with  her  nose.  She  wanted 
to  smell  the  rose." 


Then  Mr.  Hamilton  Gibson  showed  me  some  mon- 
ster drawings  of  flowers — Brobdingnagian  ones.  The 
flowers  opened  and  closed  when  you  pulled  a  string, 
showing  their  interior  structure.  Here  were  bees  or 
other  insects,  and  they  flew  into  the  flowers,  collected 
the  honey,  and,  above  all,  the  pollen,  and  buzzed 
out  again.  He  explained  to  me  how  plant  life  would 
perish  if  it  were  not  for  certain  insects,  which  bring 
a  new  e.xistence  to  flowers  ;  for  without  these  winged 
helpers  there  would  be  no  longer  any  varieties  of 
flowers  or  seeds. 

You  will  see,  then,  that  in  tracing  the  beginning  of 
Mr.  Hamilton  Gibson's  career  what  I  mean  by  hark- 
ing backward. 

I  am  certain,  too,  that  in  every  boy  and  girl  there 
is  something  good  and  excellent.  Like  the  flower 
visited  by  the  bee,  all  it  wants  is  impulse,  Then,  as 
Mr.  Hamilton  Gibson  explained  it  to  me,  will  come 
the  blossoming,  and  lastly  perfect  fruitage. 


P 


LIFE    HISTORY    OF   THE    PROTHONOTARY    WARBLER. 

W.    E.     LOUCKS. 
Arranged  for  publication  by  the  Author  from  a  report  made  to  the  Illinois  State  Labratory  of  Natural  History. 

Part  Two — The  Nest. 

ROTHONOTARY  WARBLERS  confine  them-  many  decaying  stumps.  While  both  of  these  are 
selves  almost  exclusively  to  decayed  stumps  acceptable  to  the  warbler  for  nesting  purposes,  I  am 
and  driftwood  in  search  of  food,  but  occasion-     inclined  to  believe  the  latter  situation,  is   the  more 

often    chosen.     Throughout  the  greater  part  of  the 


ally  venture  up  the  trunks  of  trees  and  hunt  for  in 


THREE    STUMPS    WITH    TYPICAL    NESTING    CAVITIES    OF    THE    PROTHONOTARY    WARBLER. 

FORTY    NESTS    WERE    COUNTED    ON    ONE  SMALL    ISLAND    IN    THE    ILLINOIS    RIVER. 

sects  concealed  in  the  bark.     I   have  never  observed  year    these  bottoms  are  overflowed,  making  it   im- 

them  feeding  among  the  leaves,   as   is  the  habit  of  possible  to  visit  them  without  the  aid   of  a  skiff  or 

many   of   our   Warblers.      The  flight  of   the   birds  is  canoe. 

swift  and  decided,  slightly  undulating   when  crossing  As  previously  stated,  soon   after  mating   the  birds 

an  open  or  flying  for  some  distance  among  the  trees,  begin  to  build  their  nests,  usually,  in  central  Illinois, 

There  are  two  kinds  of  bottom-land   in   which   the  about  the  middle  of  May,  although  many  pairs  do  not 

Prothonotary   breeds;   the   willow   swamp  consisting  begin   until   the   latter   part  of   this   month.      I    have 

entirely  of  a  heavy  growth  of  large  willows,   inter-  found  nests  under  construction  on  the  12th  of  May, 

spersed  here  and   there   with   rotten   stubs  ;    and   the  but  this  is  exceptional  in  this  part  of  the  State.      Mr. 

bottom-land  covered  with  a  forest  of  elm,  oak,  cotton-  Wm.  Brewster  says  in  his  account  of  this  bird,  that 

wood,    and    maple,   with  an    occasional    willow    and  Mr.  Robert  Ridgway  found  a  nest  with  four  fresh 
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YOUNG    WILLOW    WARBLERS. 
!'Hoto(;kahhed  in  Scotland  by  chas. 


eggs  on    April    27,    near   Mt.    Carmel,    111.      He  con-  positions,  is  that  they  are  due  to  the  receding  water, 

siders  this  an  exceptionally  early  date       The  greater  A  low  position  is  preferred  by  the  birds,  but  if  one  is 

portion  of  the  nests  Mr.  Brewster  found  in  the  same  chosen,  a  sudden  inundation  often  causes  the  destruc- 

locality  between  May  8  and  12,  contained  fresh  eggs,  tion  of  the  nest.    I  have  frequently  found  submerged, 

(Bull.  Nutt.  Ornith.  Club,  Vol.    Ill,    (1878),    p.    158).  or  partly  submerged  nests,  with  the  distressed  parent 

I  find  that  the  precise  time  of  nest-building  along  the  birds  flying  around.      The  birds  seem   indifferent  as 


Illinois  River  depends 
upon  the  water  level, 
the  bird  being  seriously 
delayed  some  seasons. 
The  few  cavities  that 
are  not  submerged  are 
quickly  taken, and  birds 
not  so  fortunate  are 
compelled  to  wait  for 
the  receding  water,  un- 
less, perchance,  they 
steal  a  site  from  another 
pair. 

A  typical  nesting  site 
is  in  the  cavity  of  an  old 
water-soaked  stump, 
either  standing  i  n  or 
projecting  over  the  wa- 
ter. Occasionally 
stumps  containing  nests 
are  found  on  compara- 
tively dry  land,  but  in 
these  instances  the  nests 
were  probably  built  at 
high  water,  which,  upon 
receding,  left  the  stumps 
high  and  dry.  The 
stump  selected  is  gen- 
erally a  short,  smooth 
one,  rotten,  and  so  wa- 


AN    EXCITED    SCREECH    OWL. 

PHOTOGRAPH  BY  D.  I.  ALBERTSON. 


to  the  condition,  depth, 
or  shape  of  the  cavity. 
Every  conceivable  kind 
of  a  hole  or  crevice  to 
be  found  in  stumps, 
stubs,  or  snags,  from  a 
rent  in  the  side  of  a 
stump  to  a  deserted 
woodpecker's  hole,  is 
acceptable  Generally, 
however,  the  selection  is 
a  cavity  once  occupied 
by  a  chickadee  or  small 
woodpecker,  but  now 
long  forgotten  by  its 
previous  owner,  and 
open  to  any  tenant 
chancing  along. 

In  the  construction  of 
the  nest,  the  female  bird 
works  alone.  I  have 
never  yet  seen  a  male 
really  aiding  in  this  task. 
He  frequently  accom- 
panies his  mate  on  trips 
after  building  material, 
hunting  here  and  there 
for  choice  pieces  of 
moss,  or  climbing  a  wild 
grape-vine    with    the 


ter-soaked  that  it  can  easily  be  torn  asunder  with  the  view  of  getting  a  strip  of  bark,  but  always  failing  to 

fingers.     The  heights  of  the  cavities  vary  from  a  few  bring  it  home.      However,  we  must  not  censure  him 

inches  to  twenty-five  feet  or  more,  the  extremes  being  too  severely,  for  he  apparently  takes  great  interest  in 

exceedingly   rare.      In  fact,  nests  more  than   ten   feet  the  construction  of  the  nest,  watching  for  the  return 

above  the  water  must  be  considered  exceptional.   The  of  his  mate  and  accompanying  her  to  the  entrance  of 

only  reasonable  conjecture  I  can  offer  for  the  high  their  domicile,    perhaps    following    her    within— but 
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here  we  are  intruding  upon  their  private  affairs.  If 
the  cavity  be  deep,  it  is  filled  up  to  within  a  few  inches 
of  the  entrance  before  the  nest  proper  is  begun.  The 
materials  used  for  this  purpose  are  various,  probably 
those  most  convenient  or  accessible.  In  one  case,  I 
took  from  under  the  nest  proper  a  quart  or  more  of 
moss  which  had  been  utilized  in  filling  a  cavity  nearly 
a  foot  deep.  The  foundation  of  a  typical  nest  is  com- 
posed largely  of  green  moss,  intermixed  with  pieces 
of  dead  leaves  and  rubbish.  A  few  nests  that  I  found 
had  a  foundation  made  entirely  of  large  burrs  and  a 
little  moss.  A  female  was  once  timed  to  ascertain 
the  speed  she  made  in  gathering  material  from  a  moss- 
covered  tree  trunk  some  seventy-five  or  a  hundred 
feet  distant  from  the  cavity  in  which  she  was  building. 
She  was  very  active,  and  evidently  desired  to  get  the 
cavity  filled  as  quickly  as  possible.  No  time  was 
wasted  in  idle  loafing  or  wandering,  for  she  went  from 
tree  trunk  to  stump,  carrying  huge  bunches  of  green 
moss,  depositing  them  in  the  cavity,  and  returning 
within  a  minute.  Frequently  she  made  it  in  less 
time.  On  every  trip,  she  would  alight  on  a  small 
limb  of  an  adjacent  tree  before  entering  the  hole, 
and  utter  a  tckip  now  and  then,  even  though  her  bill 
was  full  of  moss.  Almost  immediately  after  her  en- 
trance, she  would  reappear,  apparently  only  dump- 
ing the  moss  on  the  bottom,  as  she  seldom  remained 
long  enough  to  arrange  it.  Very  unsuspicious  of  us, 
she  worked  steadily  for  the  half  hour  we  remained. 
Where  her  husband  was,  I  am  unable  to  say,  for  we 
saw  nothing  of  him  during  our  sojourn. 

The  materials  in  the  nest  proper  are  various.  Bark 
strips,  fibrous  roots,  pieces  of  dried  grass,  small  weed 
■  stems,  bits  of  decayed  wood,  a  few  wisps  of  straw,  in 
fact  almost  any  bit  of  vegetable  rubbish  the  builder 
can  find  near  at  hand  may  enter  into  the  make-up  of 
the  nest.  The  moss  is  frequently  lacking  ;  sometimes 
found  only  in  small  quantities ;  and  at  other  times  in 
large  bunches.  The  lining  is  chiefly  of  rootlets  or 
fine  dry  grass.  The  nest  is  generally  very  compact, 
although  sometimes  so  loosely  put  together  that  it 
falls  apart  on  removal  from  its  resting  place.  The 
shape  and  size  correspond  to  that  of  the  interior  of 
the  cavity.  Some  nests,  taken  from  particularly 
deep  holes,  are  five  or  six  inches  deep  and  from  three 
to  four  across.  The  interior  of  an  average  nest  is 
well-rounded  and  cup-shaped,  from  one  to  one-and-a- 
half  inches  deep,  and  about  two  in  diameter.     A  nest 

MISSIONARY    WORK 

WILLI.AM    T 

THE  appeal,  which  was  kindly  published  in  the 
November  Osprey,  for  gifts  of  bird  skins  for 
Public  School  No.  i  in  New  York  City,  was 
made  with  no  little  confidence  as  to  tangible  results  ; 
but  it  must  be  confessed  that  its  author  greatly  under- 
estimated the  generosity  of  those  to  whom  it  was  ad- 
dressed. Instantly  upon  its  appearance,  letters  came 
pouring  in,   bearing  expressions  of  heartfelt  interest 


taken  from  a  very  shallow  cavity  will  prove  a  very 
flat  affair,  frequently  not  more  than  a  lining.  The  top 
of  the  nest  is,  in  nearly  every  case,  within  three  or  four 
inches  of  the  entrance,  and  often  the  bird  can  be  seen 
sitting  on  her  eggs.  At  least  a  full  week  is  consumed 
in  building  the  structure,  and  a  few  days  intervene  be- 
tween its  completion  and  the  deposition  of  the  eggs. 

Within  the  last  few  years  I  have  found  and  heard 
of  some  very  curious  nests  of  this  Warbler,  which 
were  peculiar  either  in  their  position  or  construc- 
tion, or  because  of  the  materials  used.  I  have  read 
of  its  nesting  in  an  out-building,  and  also  in  a  tin 
can.  While  this  is  certainly  unusual,  it  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at,  for  this  species  is  as  apt  to  deviate  from 
its  natural  mode  of  nest-building  as  are  others  which 
have  been  found  so  doing.  I  have  never  noticed  a 
Prothonotary  around  a  house,  but  they  are  frequently 
or  continually  seen  around  the  ice-breakers  of  one  of 
the  old  wagon  bridges  near  Peoria.  These  may  pos- 
sibly be  only  wandering  males  from  an  adjacent  willow 
swamp,  still  I  should  not  be  surprised  to  find  a  nest 
in  one  of  those  old  piles.  Mr.  Otho  C.  Poling  men- 
tions finding  a  nest  in  a  bridge  pier  near  Quincy,  111. 
('Ornithologist  and  Oologist,'  Vol.  XII,  p.  i6o.) 

Two  curious  nests,  heretofore  described  by  me, 
('Oologist,'  Vol.  X,  p.  20.)  are  certainly  worth  noting 
here.  One,  placed  in  a  cavity  of  a  dry  stump,  was 
composed  partly  of  cast-off  snake  skins ;  and  the 
other — the  finest  and  most  beautiful  specimen  that  I 
have  ever  seen — was  built  in  a  cavity  of  an  old  water- 
soaked  stump,  the  entrance  of  which  was  within  a 
few  inches  of  the  water.  This  nest  was  composed 
entirely  of  bright  green  moss,  kept  fresh  by  its  damp 
and  low  situation.  It  was  slightly  lined  with  grass, 
and  contained  five  beautiful  eggs.  A  nest  was  found 
several  years  ago  about  twenty-five  feet  above 
the  water,  in  a  cavity  of  a  live  willow  tree. 
Another  was  discovered  in  a  bowl-shaped  cavity  in 
the  top  of  a  small  stub,  the  entrance  being  at  the 
top.  Occasionally  nests  are  found  in  huge  stumps 
two  or  three  feet  in  diameter,  the  bark  of  which  still 
remains,  environing  a  mass  of  decayed  and  crumbling 
wood.  Under  this  shell-like  covering,  in  pocket- 
shaped  cavities,  I  have  found  their  nests.  In  no 
case,  however,  should  I  have  discovered  the  nest, 
had  not  the  golden  colored  head  of  the  owner  popped 
out  of  the  small  round  orifice  in  the  side  of  the  bark. 
[To  BE  Continued.] 

BY  ORNITHOLOGISTS. 

.     HORN.^DAY. 

in  the  success  of  the  little  scheme,  and  offering  sub- 
stantial gifts.  The  writers  were  touched  by  the  fact 
that  the  lives  of  so  many  children  should  be  so  utterly 
barren  of  nature's  handiwork,  so  shut  out  from  all 
contact  with  the  beautiful  world  of  birds. 

The  list  of  donors  contains  the  names  of  42  persons, 
representing  ig  States  and  Territories,  and  one  Prov- 
ince of  Canada.      For  fully  two  months  boxes   and 
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packages  of  all  sizes,  from  an  envelope  box  up  to 
large  packing  cases,  came  piling  into  the  office  of  the 
Zoological  Society  until  at  last  it  looked  like  an  or- 
nithological clearing  house.  And  the  specimens  !  We 
asked  only  for  '  'specimens  fit  only  for  the  ash-barrel;" 
but  not  ten  per  cent,  of  them  answered  that  descrip- 
tion. Of  the  bird  skins,  fully  one-half  were  beauti- 
ful skins,  and  many  of  the  mounted  birds  were  really 
good  specimens.  There  were  enough  nests  and  eggs 
to  form  a  very  desirable  collection,  and  from  Mr. 
Verdi  Burtch  came  a  fine  lot  of  Unios. 

The  most  generous  giver  was  Mr.  Chas,  K.  Wor- 
then  of  Warsaw,  III.,  who  sent  a  splendid  collection 
of  one  hundred  and  ten  bird  skins,  representing  one 
hundred  species,  and  nearly  all  the  orders  of  North 
American  birds!  This  collection  was  placed  in  the 
custody  of  Miss  Mary  R.  Davis,  Principal  of  No.  i, 
personally,  to  be  retained  by  her  for  use  wherever 
she  may  teach  in  Greater  New  York. 

Below  appears  a  list  of  the  persons  who  so  gener- 
ously responded  to  The  Osprev's  call.  It  warms 
one's  heart  to  contemplate  the  results,  and  to  once 
more  read  the  letters  relating  to  it.  In  nearly  every 
instance,  the  offerings  were  sent  with  hearty  expres- 
sions of  sympathy  and  good  will  "that  made  the  gift 
more  precious."  The  gifts  came  labeled  and  packed 
with  a  degree  of  care  which  showed  that  it  gave 
the  donors  pleasure  to  send  them.  The  children 
of  lower  New  York  may  feel  proud  of  the  fact  that 
so  many  busy  men,  scattered  over  the  whole  United 
States,  feel  a  friendly  interest  in  them,  and  are  will- 
ing to  help  them  toward  a  knowledge  of  Nature, 
whose  magic  free-masonry  "  makes  the  whole  world 
kin."  The  world  is  full  of  all  kinds  of  generosity, 
after  all.  Still,  I  wonder  whether  the  busy  men  of 
New  York  would,  if  invited,  pause  long  enough  to 
take  an  active  interest  in  the  intellectual  wants  of 
little  folks  as  far  away  as  California.  I  think  so. 
New  York  is  as  big-hearted  and  generous  as  any  city 
in  the  world.  She  is  more  accustomed  to  doing  nice 
things  for  others  than  being  done  for  ;  and  when  I 
laid  out  the  pale,  feebly-colored  skins  from  the 
Arizona  deserts  (sent  by  Mr.  Breninger)  besides  the 
brilliant  sub-tropical  gems  of  J.  W.  Atkins,  from 
Key  West,  it  struck  me  as  odd  that  the  deserts,  the 
"land  of  flowers, "  the  North  Woods,  the  Colorado 
mountains,  the  rich  valleys  of  California — and  all 
regions  between — should  be  sending  gifts  to  New 
York!     It  is  a  pretty  good  old  world  after  all. 

As  nearly  as  I  could  keep  count,  the  total  number 
of  specimens  received  was  as  follows  :  Bird  skins, 
673;  mounted  birds,  77;  nests,  20;  eggs,  about  150; 
mammal  skins,  23 ;  mounted  mammals,  4  ;  shells, 
about  50. 

All  these  species,  with  the  exception  of  294  bird 
skins,  have  been  turned  over  to  Public  School  No.  i, 
at  30  Vandewater  Street ;  but  it  is  to  be  remembered 
that,  as  mentioned  above,  a  small  collection  has  been 
lodged  permanently  in  the  hands  of  Miss  Davis. 


After  the  wants  of  No.  i  had  been  abundantly 
filled  it  was  found  that  a  considerable  number  of 
duplicate  bird  skins  were  available  for  other  schools. 
These  were  made  up  into  seven  systematic  collec- 
tions, of  42  specimens  each,  in  each  of  which  six  or 
seven  avian  orders  were  represented.  These  have 
been  given  to  the  following  teachers ;  Miss  Jenny 
B.  Merrill,  Supervisor  of  Kindergartens,  146  Grand 
St.;  Miss  F.  A.  Griffin,  Public  School  125,  180 
Wooster  St. ;  Dr  Wm.  L.  Ettinger,  Public  School 
No.  2,  116  Henry  St.;  Miss  Catharine  Connolly,  Pub- 
lic School  No.  42,  30  Allen  St.;  Miss  Helen  Stein, 
Public  School  No.  13,  239  East  Houston  St.;  Mr. 
Heidenis,  Male  Department  Public  School  No.  i, 
and  Miss  M.  G.  Purcell,  Public  School  No.  26. 

Now  that  "the  incident  is  closed,"  I  am  convinced 
that  the  generous  donors  of  these  specimens  could 
not  possibly  have  bestowed  their  gifts  where  they 
would  have  done  as  much  real  good  as  they  assuredly 
will  accomplish  where  they  now  are. 


List  of  Contributors. 


Chas.  K.  Worthen,  Warsaw,  111... 
Geo.  B.  Badger.  Lynbrook,  L.  I... 

Oliver  Davie,  Columbus,  Ohio 

G.  F.  Dippie,  Toronto,  Canada  .. 
Geo.  A.  Morrison,  Fox  Lake,  Wis. 
Russell  Gray,  Philadelphia,  Pa... 
Dr.  R.  L.  Jesse,  Philo,  111 


Walter  A.  Johnson,  Editor  The  Osprey 

Morris  Rice,  Kinlock.  Mo 

M.  C.  Howe,  Monson,  Mass 

Geo.  D.  Peck.  Salem,  Oregon 

Prof.  J.  F.  Illingworth,  Claremont.  Cal 

Verdi  Burtch,  Penn  Yan,  N.  Y 

J.  Harris  Reed,  Beverly    N.  J 

Geo.  H.  Clark,  West  Newton,  Mass 

Chester  Barlow,  Santa  Clara,  Cal 

Manly  Hardy,  Brewer,  Maine 

Alnion  E.  Kibbe,  Mayville,  N.  Y 

Geo,  F.  Breninger,  Phoenix,  Arizona... 
Walter  G.  Savage,  Hillsboro,  Iowa.... 

James  H.  Miller,  Lowville,  N.  Y 

Robert  Knetsch,  Terra  Cotta,  111 

Ned  Gillette.  Chula  Vista.  Cal 

Edward  A.  Preble,  Washington,  D.  C. 

J.  L.  Davison,  Lockport,  N.  Y 

John  C.  Knox,  Auburn,  N.  Y 

Geo.  C    Guelf,  Brockport,  N.  Y 

J.  Maurice  Hatch,  Escondido,  Cal 

J.  W.  Atkins,  Key  West,  Fla 

Walter  W.  Hoover,  Wellsville,  Pa 

B.  G.  Voight,  Denver,  Colo 

Andrew  Allison,  New  Orleans,  La 

A.  C.  Bent,  Taunton,  Mass 

Frank  S.  Wright,  Auburn,  N.  Y 

C.  S.  Brim  ley,  Raleigh.  N.  Car 

C.  F.  Stone,  Branch  port,  N.  Y 

F.  N.  Stevens,  Saxe  City,  Iowa 

W.  F.  Hill,  Lake  City,  Minn 
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60 
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Miscella  neous. 


4  mammals 

3  mounted  birds. 
18  mounted  birds. 

3  mounted  birds. 
49  mounted  birds. 


M'td  fox, squirrel, 
grouse;  col.  shells 
min'r'ls,  nests, etc 
CoUect'n  of  eggs. 


Fine  coll.  of  nests 
eggs  and  shells. 

3  mounted  birds, 
mammal. 

3  mammals. 
22  eggs,  7  nests. 


I  mammal. 


II  mammals, 

8  shulls. 

Col.  nests  &  eggs. 


AN    ACKNOWLEDGMENT. 

Public  School  No.  i,  jo  Vandewater  St. 
Neiv   York,  March  S,  iSgS. 
Dear  Mr.  Hornaday  : 

Allow  me,  through  you,  to  thank  the  donors  of  the 

gifts  of  bird  skins,    mammal  skins,    mounted   birds, 

nests,    eggs,    etc.,    so  generously   contributed   to   my 

school,  and  to  others.     The  crumbs  from  their  tables 

have  truly  proved    to  us   a   rich    repast.      Could   you 

see  the  happy  faces  of  these  children  as  they  handle, 

observe  and  talk  about  these  things,  I  feel  sure  our 
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friends  would  feel  quite  repaid  for  the  trouble  they 
have  taken,  to  put  within  reach  of  these  poor  chil- 
dren, such  treasures — treasures  that  have  brought 
them  in  touch  with  a  new  world  and  have  given 
mere  words  a  rich  living  meaning.  Their  interest  in 
the  specimens  is  unbounded.  They  seem  to  be  most 
deeply  impressed  with  the  fact  thcil  these  //lini^s  once 
lived,  and  could  move,  swim,  run,  fly,  etc. 


These  gifts  have  proved  not  only  most  valuable  in 
Nature  Study,  but  have  added  new  interest  to  our 
color  lessons,  and  lessons  in  geography.  I  feel  deeply 
grateful  to  The  Ospkev  and  its  readers  and  to  you, 
and  would  also  thank  you  all  on  behalf  of  my  teachers 
and  the  eight  hundred  and  ninety  (890)  children  into 
whose  lives  you  have  poured  so  much  pleasure. 

Yours  truly,       M.arv  R.  D.avi.s,  Prhuipal. 


THE    BIRDS    OF  BOWDOIN    BAY. 

GEORGE    HARLOW    CLARKE,     NATURALIST,     PEARY    POLAR    EXPEDITION,     1893-4. 

SITUATED  far  up  on  the  western  shore  of  Green-  vorite    resort    and,    flapping     inquisitively     over    us, 

land,  Bowdoin  Bay.  some  five  miles  wide,  ex-  croaked    a    lugubrious    welcome.     From    that    hour 

tends  inland  a  distance  of  about   twelve   miles  until  the  time  of  our  final  departure  southward,  save 

due  north  from  Inglefield  Gulf,  an  arm   of  the  polar  only  while  we   were  traversing   the  vast   ice  desert  of 

sea  penetrating   the  coast  between    Smith  Sound   and  the  interior.    Ravens  were  almost  continually  seen  or 

Baffin  Bay.      The  terminal  wall  of  Bowdoin  Glacier,  heard  about  the  bay.      In  fact,  they  became  a  source 

an  immense  ice-river  flowing  from  the  eternal,    in-  of  positive  annoyance  to  us,  for,  arrant  pilferers  that 


land  »ier-de-giate,  bounds  the 
head  of  the  bay,  while  barren 
highlands,  rising  to  an  altitude 
of  several  hundred  feet  and 
broken  here  and  there  by 
glaciers,  glacial  valleys  or  ra- 
vines, confine  it  on  the  east 
and  west.  To  eastward  of 
Bowdoin  Glacier  and  parallel 
to  it,  a  series  of  lake-dotted  up- 
lands, carpeted  in  summer 
with  hardy  Arctic  herbage, 
stretches  northward  perhaps 
five  miles  from  the  shore  of 
Falcon  Harbor,  near  the  bay's 
head,  where,  hard  by  the  base 
of  Mount  Bartlett,  a  precip- 
itous niinatak  two  thousand 
feet  in  height,  the  headquar- 
ters of  the  North  Greenland 
Expedition  of  1893-4  were  lo- 
cated. 


GEORGE  HARLOW  (  I.AKM. 


they  are,  they  were  ever  alert 
to  despoil  the  carcasses  of 
reindeer  which,  after  shooting, 
we  were  sometimes  forced  to 
leave  temporarily  exposed 
while  we  pushed  on  in  pursuit 
of  others.  Moreover,  seem- 
ingly impelled  by  a  spirit  of 
malicious  mischief,  they  not 
infrequently  joined  insult  to 
injury  by  wantonly  tearing  out 
patches  of  hair  from  the  un- 
protected hides.  They  were 
also  inveterate  enemies  of  our 
carrier  pigeons. 

Scarcely  less  numerous,  al- 
though perhaps  less  frequently 
recorded,  was  the  Rock  Ptar- 
migan (/,.  rupestris  reiuJiardti). 
Throughout  the  winter  its  cu- 
rious, vine-like  tracks  abound- 
ed on  the  valley's  snowy  wind- 


A  list,  based  on  observations  covering  a  period  of  ing-sheets  and,  in  early  summer,  the  protracted,  rat- 
twelve  consecutive  months,  of  the  birds  frequenting  tling  lutrr-r-r  of  the  male,  basking  on  some  warm 
the  bay  comprises  nineteen  authenticated  species.  Of  boulder-top  amid  the  talus  at  Mount  Bartlett's  base, 
others,  which,  including  Brunnich's  Guillemot,  Long-  was  a  familiar  sound.  The  young  Eskimos  hunt  the 
tailed  Jaeger,  Brant,  Purple  Sandpiper,  Arctic  Tern,  Ptarmigans  with  bows  and  arrows  or  even  with  peb- 
etc,  are  recorded  in  my  notes  as  occurring  in  that  bles,  which  many  of  the  native  urchins  cast  with  un- 
vicinity,  no  further  mention  will  be  made  at  present ;  erring  aim  ;  but  the  usual  mode  of  capturing  them  is 
it  being  as  yet,  only  hypothetically  that  they  may  be  by  means  of  seal-thong  snares.  The  bird's  plump 
accorded  a  place  in   the  limited   ornithology  of  the  figure,  in  minature,  is  a  favorite  subject  of  the  Innuit 


bay. 

The  most  conspicuous  land  bird  of  Bowdoin  Bay, 
as,  indeed,  it  also  is  of  all  Greenland,  is  the  Raven. 
When,  for  the  first  time  since  the  era  of  authentic 
history  began,  a  vessel,  the  ill-starred  steamer  '  Fal- 


ivory-carver's  skill. 

Besides  the  Raven  and  F'tarmigan,  which  are  in- 
disputably resident  species,  the  Eskimos,  who,  in 
their  way,  are  astute  ornithologists,  aver  that  the 
Snowy  Owl  and  Greenland    Gyrfalcon,    specimens  of 


con,'  dropped  anchor  in  Falcon  Harbor,  one  glorious  both  of  which  were  encountered  by  us  in  the  neigh- 
August    morning    in     1893,    the    great     Ravens    that  borhood,  brave  the   vigorous,  sunless  winter  of  that 
haunt    the    inaccessible    crags    high    up    on    sombre  latitude. 
Mount  Bartlett's  precipitous  face  deserted  their  fa-  Prominent   as    summer    visitors   are  the    Mandt's 
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Guillemot,  Little  Auk,  Kittiwake  and  Glaucous  Gulls,  Although  but  few  specimens  of  it  were  seen,  the 

Eiders — King  and  Northern,  Old  Squaw,  Snowflake  Red-throated  Diver  rears  its  young  in  that  locality, 
and  Greenland  Redpoll.  than    which    no    other    in    the    world    affords    better 

While  sledging  northward  on  Bowdoin  Bay,  on  security  from  human  molestation.  In  August,  1893, 
May  8.  1894,  Mr.  Peary  and  I  saw  flocks  of  Mandt's  an  adult  male  was  killed  by  a  member  of  the  '  Fal- 
Guillemots  and  Dovekies  in  open  water  and  along  con's'  crew,  and  on  the  13th  of  that  month,  while  a 
the  border  of  the  ice.  But 
it  was  not  until  late  in  June 
that  small  bands  of  each 
were  noted  about  the  lanes 
and  pools  of  open  water 
near  the  mouth  of  the  bay, 
and  at  no  time  did  either 
begin  to  compare  in  num- 
ber with  those  abiding  at 
Cape  York,  much  farther 
south,  where  they  assemble 
in  such  multitudes  that  the 
clamorous  whirring  of  their 
wings  rivals  the  storm - 
swept  ocean's  roar.  The 
latest  recorded  date  of  ob- 
servation was  Sept.  6,  1893, 
when  a  few  still  lingered  in 
the  neighborhood. 

The   advance   guard   of 

Burgomasters  and  Kittiwakes  arrived  early  in  May.  comrade  and  the  writer  were  hunting  reindeer  on  the 
Throughout  the  summer,  a  breeding  colony  of  the  uplands  in  the  rear  of  the  bay,  we  found  two  young 
latter,  together  with  a  few  pairs  of  their  larger  con-     of  this  species  disporting  in   a  small    pool  of  surface 


/^tAp    OF    Portion    of  the 
North     Caeenlano    Coast, 

^mowinC        LOCATfON       OF 

BowDoiw      Bay. 


geners,  monopolized  the  cliffs  of  Sentinel  Nunatak, 
across  the  bay  from  our  headquarters.  The  Kitti- 
wakes departed  in  September,  but  on  October  17  a 
Glaucous  Gull  was  shot. 


water  situated  several  hundred  feet  above  sea-level. 

The  Wheatear  was  first  seen  on  Aug.  21,  '93,  and 
one,  possibly  the  same  individual,  was  shot  a  few 
days  later.      Others  were  also   secured   or  seen,  both 


In  June,  the  Old  Squaw's  clanging  call  resounded  in  '93  and  '94,  thus  establishing  the  northernmost 
everywhere  alongshore  and  the  birds  themselves  point  of  this  bird's  occurrence  which,  I  believe,  has 
were  often  perceived  gliding  to  and  fro  amid  the  ice-  yet  been  recorded.  On  July  4,  1894,  ^  nest  contain- 
cakes  drifting  with  the  tide  between  the  main  icefloe  ing  seven  eggs,  which,  unfortunately,  were  on  the 
and  the  land.  Many  nested  about  the  bay  and  by  verge  of  hatching,  was  found  on  the  shore  of  Ingle- 
mid-July,  incubation  was  well  advanced.  field  Gulf,  a  few  miles  east  of  the  bay. 

Of    Eiders,    the    King    appeared    to    be    the    most  The  Knot  and  Turnstone  were  reported  during  July 


abundant  species  and  also,  perhaps, 
the  most  wary.  Eggs  of  both  were 
found  late  in  June  and  early  in  July. 
What  the  Bluebird  is  to  more 
southern  lands,  the  Snowflake  is  to 
the  polar  realm — spring's  trusty  har- 
binger.     By  the  last  of  April  he  and 


and  August  and  the  Ring  Plover  was 
occasionally  seen  near  the  lakes  and 
glacial  streams  of  the  uplands,  where 
it  probably  breeds. 

In  June,  '94,  a  solitary  Snow  Goose 
passed    overhead,    wending    toward 


,  .       .     ..        i       r   •       J     tt,„    r' ..«=„l^^/^   Walnis-ivorv  figure  of  Rock  Ptar 
his    intimate    friend,   the    Greenland  ^^^^^^j  ^^^^^J^^^..,  ,..„„...,  ^..„, 

Eskimo.  F 
collection. 


Tucktoo    Valley,     beyond     Bowdoin 

*^"'A°'m  """J  Ptarmigan   Glacier,    where  an  occupied   nest  of 

ved  by  North  Greenland  ^ 

Redpoll,    had  arrived.      Nidification  Eskimo.  From  the  original  in  writer's  this  species  was  discovered. 

'       .      ,  ....  ,       collection.  t       ^  •        .■  .1  •  •    1 

was  begun  in  June,  at  which  time  the  In    terminating    this    article,    in 

Snowflakes  were  especially  noticeable  as,  vivaciously  which,  owing  to  a  desire  to  treat  subsequently  and 

twittering  their  cheery   notes,  they   darted   here   and  individually  of  the  various  Arctic  species,  the  writer 

there    among    the    moss-    and  lichen-covered    rocks,  has    refrained    from    including    little    more  than  the 

the  males,  clad  in  their  handsome  jet  and  pure  white  mere  fact  of  observation,  it  may  not  be  considered 

wedding  costume,  gleaming  in  the  sun  like  animated  out  of  place  to  record  the  names  of  some  of  the  birds 

jewels.      Early  in  September,    Snowflakes  and    Red-  herein  enumerated  as  they  occur  in  the  northernmost 

polls   were  congregating   promiscuously   preparatory  Eskimos' vocabulary.    If,  in  point  of  euphonism,  they 

to    migrating    south,   but    three    belated    Snowflakes  offer  to  the  scientific  ornithologist  no  inducement  to 

were  observed  on  Oct.  31.  substitute  them  for  those  of  the  present  accepted  code 
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of  technical  nomenclature,  they  at  least  possess  the 
quality  of  novelty  : 

Raven Too-loo-ah. 

Ptarmigan Ah-kik-sha. 

Snowy  Owl Oo-pik-sha. 

Gyrfalcon Ker-shoo-i-ark-soohk. 

Black  Guillemot Sug-wa. 


Little  Auk Ock-pa 

Kittiwake Ta-ta-ra 

Burgomaster Now-ya 

Eider Me-tik 

Old  Squaw Uh-gly 

Snowflake Koo-per-noo 

Snow  Goose Kung-oh 


BARN    SWALLOWS  IN    SOUTHERN    ARIZONA. 


GEORGE    F. 

USUALLY  Barn  Swallows  do  not  colonize  for  the 
purpose  of  bringing  forth  their  young,  and  as 
a  departure  from  the  usual  habit  of  one  or  two 
pairs  occupying  the  eaves  of  a  shed  or  dwelling,  I  offer 
the  following  :  In  the  midst  of  a  great  grass  plateau, 
and  on  the  line  of  the  Santa  Fe  and  Sonora  Railroad 
is  the  station  of  Elgin,  composed  of  a  section  house, 
a  few  out-buildings,  a  side-track  and  some  empty  box 
cars.  The  section  house  is  of  the  regulation  style — 
two  stories  with  an  L,  and  painted  an  Indian  red. 
Windows  were  numerous,  and  from  the  opposite  of 
the  track  where  myself  and  party  were  camped  I  saw 
that  each  of  the  upper  windows  on  that  side  of 
the  building  supported  two  Swallow's  nests.      After  a 


BRENINGER. 

round  of  inspection  I  found  there  were  thirteen  in- 
habited nests,  all  under  the  roof  of  one  building.  At 
that  date  they  probably  contained  eggs. 

On  the  return  trip,  we  made  the  same  place  for 
dinner.  The  swallows  were  then  feeding  young.  To 
the  north  of  this  place  no  water  is  to  be  found  for 
miles,  and  all  cattle  ranging  in  that  region  are  forced 
to  water  in  and  around  Elgin.  In  consequence  of 
this  flies  were  numerous.  This  may  account,  in  part, 
for  the  unusual  number  of  Barn  Swallows  using  one 
shelter  in  common  for  nidification.  Then,  too,  the 
altitude  being  about  4500  feet,  the  summer  days  are 
much  cooler  than  throughout  the  desert  region  of 
Arizona,  where  the  Rough-winged  Swallow  is  the 
only  Swallow  that  remains  to  nest. 


ALEXANDER    WILSON    AND    THE    ISPSWICH    SPARROW. 


WITMER    STONE. 


AS  a  rule  we  are  content  to  date  the  history  of  a 
species  from  the  time  when  it  was  first  made 
known  to  science  under  a  binomial  appellation. 
Occasionally,  however,  it  is  interesting  to  go  a  few 
steps  farther  back  and  see  whether  anything  was 
known  of  it  before  it  appeared  under  the  name  by 
which  we  know  it  The  Ipswich  Sparrow  is  a  case 
in  point. 

Probably  no  North  American  bird  has  been  more 
carefully  monographed  than  this  wild  and  compara- 
tively little  known  Sparrow  ;  and  yet  in  spite  of  Dr. 
Dwight's  painstaking  memoir  there  is,  to  my  mind,  a 
chapter  in  the  history  of  the  bird  which  he  has  over- 
looked 

According  to  our  published  record  the  Ipswich 
Sparrow  was  first  obtained  by  Mr.  C.  J.  Maynard  at 
Ipswich,  Mass.,  in  December,  1868,  and  was  for  some 
time  confused  with  Cnilronvx  I'niidii,  a  bird  which 
had  been  completely  lost  sight  of  since  the  time  of 
Audubon.  In  1872  it  was  discovered  that  the  Ipswich 
bird  was  not  Bairdii,  and  it  was  described  as  a  new 
species,  "  Passcrcu/us  princt'ps,'"  now  Atiniiodianius 
priincps,  of  the  A.  O.  U.  list.  No  previous  mention 
of  the  bird  is  quoted  by  Dr.  Dwight  except  a  reference 
to  a  "  little  brown  sparrow  "  in  Gilpin's  '  Sable  Island' 
(1858),  which  doubtless  referred  to  this  species. 

Some  years  ago  my  friend  Mr.  I.  N.  DeHaven 
called  my  attention  to  Alexander  Wilson's  figure  of 
the  male  Savanna  Sparrow,  saying  that  he  felt  con- 
vinced that  the  painting  was  made  from  an  Ipswich 
Sparrow  ;  and  an  examination  of  the  text  has  fully 
confirmed  me  in  this  belief.  Some  to  whom  I  have 
mentioned  the  matter  have  contended  that  the  figure 
merely  represented  a  spring  example  of  the  Savanna, 
and  as  the  matter  fortunately  has  no  bearing  on  the 
question  of  nomenclature  I  let  it  rest. 

As,  however,  it  is  of  considerable  popular  interest 
to  know  that  Wilson  was  acquainted  with  the  Ipswich 


Sparrow,  even  though  he  did  confuse  it  with  the  Sa- 
vanna Sparrow,  I  take  pleasure  in  calling  attention 
to  the  fact  I  may  add  that  a  more  recent  examina- 
tion of  the  plates  and  text  more  firmly  convinces  me 
that  Wilson  had  both  species  in  hand  when  he  drew 
his  male  and  female  Savanna  Sparrows. 

In  describing  the  female  Savanna  Sparrow  (Vol. 
III.  p.  55)  he  says  :  "The  drawing  of  this  bird  was  in 
the  hands  of  the  engraver  before  I  was  aware  that 
the  male  (a  figure  of  which  will  appear  in  Volume  IV, ) 
was  so  much  its  superior  in  beauty  of  markings  and 
in  general  colors."  Now  the  male  and  female  Savan- 
na Sparrow  are  really  indistinguishable,  and  even 
when  we  select  specimens  showing  the  greatest  sea- 
sonal variation  exhibited  by  the  species,  we  find  the 
difference  so  slight  that  an  ornithologist  of  Wilson's 
time  would  not  have  considered  it  worthy  of  remark, 
much  less  of  illustration.  Moreover,  the  figures  show 
very  nicely  the  relative  difference  in  the  colors  of  the 
two  species,  though  all  the  Finches  in  these  old  works 
are  somewhat  over-colored,  and  Wilson's  "male"  Sa- 
vanna is  quite  as  accurate  a  representation  of  the 
Ipswich  Sparrow  as  the  "female"  is  of  the  Savanna. 
His  descriptions  to  m\-  mind  offer  any  corroboration 
that  may  be  needed. 

He  speaks  of  yellow  over  the  eye  in  each  descrip- 
tion, and  although  the  Ipswich  Sparrows  do  not  as  a 
rule  show  this  while  wintering  on  the  New  Jersey 
coast,  nevertheless  specimens  secured  just  before 
leaving  for  the  North  in  March  have  the  yellow  eye- 
brow completely  molted  in.  The  only  discrepancy  in 
the  description  is  in  the  measurements,  which  are 
given  as  the  same  for  each  sex,  /.  <■.,  "5 '4  inches  long 
and  8K  in  extent."  This  is  a  little  long  for  the  aver- 
age Savanna,  and  short  for  the  Ipswich,  but  Wilson 
and  his  contemporaries  did  not  have  their  measures 
very  finely  divided,  and  evidently  did  not  take  much 
care  in  making  their  measurements. 
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EDITORIAL    NOTES. 

Much  interest  has  been  aroused  in  regards  to  the 
bill  that  Senator  Hoar,  with  his  unflagging  interest 
in  the  protection  of  birds,  has  introduced  into  Con- 
gress. The  bill  prohibits  the  importation  into  the 
United  States  of  feathers  and  parts  of  birds  for 
ornamental  purposes,  and  trade  in  such  articles,  be- 
tween the  States  is  also  forbidden.  The  penalty  im- 
posed for  each  offense  is  a  fine  of  $50.  Of  course 
birds  for  museums,  zoological  gardens  and  scientific 
collections  are  not  embraced  in  the  bill,  nor  are  live 
birds  or  feathers  taken  from  live  birds  without  injury 
to  the  bird.  As  the  bill  now  stands  it  has  passed  the 
Senate  and  Senator  Hoar  states  in  a  recent  letter  to 
The  Osprev  that  the  friends  of  the  bill  will  get 
it  up  before  the  House  of  Representatives  as  soon  as 
possible.  He  also  states  that  importers  of  bird 
plumage  and  milliners  have  organized  a  powerful 
lobby  to  defeat  the  passage  of  the  bill  in  the  House. 
In  New  York  the  importers  of  bird  plumage  have 
held  a  meeting  and  adopted  resolutions  which  were 
sent  to  the  New  York  Representatives  in  Congress 
and  also  to  Chairman  Dingley  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee,  to  which  the  bill  will  probably  be 
referred.  The  resolutions  speak  of  the  large  amount 
of  money  annually  invested  in  the  business,  and  claim 
that  20,000  persons  in  New  York  alone  would  be  de- 
prived of  employment.  Further  they  believe  the  pas 
sage  of  such  a  measure  will  decrease  very  materially 
the  revenue  of  the  nation  at  a  time  when  such  funds 
are  most  needed  for  meeting  a  great  increase  in  the 
expenses  of  the  Government  owing  to  international 
complications.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  action  of 
Congress  will  not  be  influenced  by  these  arguments 
in  regard  to  this  field  for  labor  and  capital,  and  the 
thought  that  the  Government  wishes  revenue  at  the 
expense  of  the  birds  is  positively  ludicrous. 

Mr,  Cecil  F.  Underwood,  Chief  Taxidermist  of  the 
National  Museum  of  Costa  Rica,  was  recently  in 
New  York  City  and  is  now  in  Europe,  where  he  will 
visit  the  great  Museums  in  order  to  become  familiar 
with  the  new  and  improved  methods  in  the  art  of 
taxidermy.  It  was  nine  years  ago  when  Mr.  Under- 
wood went  to  Costa  Rica  as  a  naturalist  in  quest  of 
specimens.     Since  he  has  become  Chief  Taxidermist 


in  their  National  Museum,  the  Costa  Rican  govern- 
ment has  manifested  much  interest  in  his  work  and 
sometime  ago  presented  him  with  a  gold  medal,  and 
in  the  present  trip  they  are  giving  him  every  advan- 
tage that  he  may  present  a  plan  for  their  natural 
history  exhibit  at  the  Paris  Exposition  of  igoo,  in 
which  Costa  Rica  wishes  to  take  a  prominent  part. 

The  Frank  B.  Webster  Co.  is  organizing  a  party 
to  sail  in  June  for  Labrador,  Hudson's  ISay,  and 
the  Arctic  regions,  returning  in  about  three  months. 
The  trip  is  to  be  made  in  the  clipper  schooner,  Ethel 
B.  Jacobs,  of  the  Gloucester  fishing  fleet.  Captain 
Jacobs,  the  commander  of  the  expedition,  is  said  to 
be  well  acquainted  with  the  coasts  of  the  regions  to 
be  visited,  and  is  on  friendly  terms  with  many  of  the 
Indian  and  Eskimo  chiefs. 

Mr.  James  Newton  Baskett  is  primarily  a  natur- 
alist, so  when  he  has  written  a  novel  it  contains  a 
nature  story,  with  all  the  reality  and  freshness  with 
which  he  is  wont  to  write  them,  woven  into  its  simple 
and  charming  narrative.  Mr.  Baskett's  new  novel  is 
entitled  '  At  You  All's  House,'  and  the  scene  is  laid  in 
a  little  country  village  in  Missouri.  It  will  be  pub- 
lished at  an  early  date  by  the  Macmillan  Company. 

A  large  number  of  drawings  and  paintings  by  the 
late  W.  Hamilton  Gibson  were  recently  exhibited, 
previous  to  their  sale,  at  the  galleries  of  the  Ameri- 
can Art  Company  in  New  York  City.  Among  them 
were  those  reproduced  in  this  number  of  The  Osprey. 
About  sixty  of  Gibson's  original  drawings  have  also 
been  purchased  for  the  departments  of  science  and 
art  of  the  Teachers'  College,  New  York. 

Owing  to  the  many  requests  for  lists  and  prices  of 
back  numbers  of  The  Osprev,  we  are  led  to  give  a 
complete  price  list  of  them  for  the  convenience  of 
those  who  now  lack  numbers  to  complete  their  files. 
It  has  become  necessary  to  raise  the  price  of  the  back 
numbers  of  the  present  volume  as  their  sale  threatens 
to  soon  exhaust  the  supply. 

In  the  November  O.sprev  Mr.  William  T.  Horna- 
day  wrote  'Missionary  Work  for  Ornithologists;'  in 
this  number  he  writes  '  Missionary  Work  by  Orni- 
thologists,' disclosing  what  The  Osprev's  readers 
have  done  in  the  way  of  supplying  the  Public  Schools 
of  lower  New  York  with  much  needed  natural  history 
specimens. 

The  Illinois  Audubon  Society  has  lately  elected 
the  well  known  ornithologist  and  member  of  the 
counsel  of  the  American  Ornithologists'  Union,  Mr. 
Ruthven  Deane,  to  the  office  of  President  of  their 
organization. 

Mr.  Joseph  Grinnell  of  Pasadena,  Cal.,  is  leaving 
for  a  two  years'  trip  to  Kotzebue  Sound,  Alaska.  He 
is  one  of  the  very  few  that  go  to  Alaska  this  spring 
solely  in  the  interests  of  natural  history. 

Professor  A.  E.  Verrill,  of  Yale  University,  and  a 
party  of  students  have  gone  to  the  Bermuda  Islands 
to  study  and  collect  specimens  which  will  be  depos- 
ited in  the  Peabody  Museum. 

Mr.  C.  C.  Young  of  Brooklyn  has  sent  home  from 
Dutch  Guiana,  where  he  has  been  collecting  for  two 
months  past,  over  100  specimens  of  birds  of  a  large 
variety  of  species. 

Mr.  Harold  Heath,  now  fellow  of  biology  at  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania,  has  been  appointed  assistant 
professor  of  zoology  in  Stanford  University. 

A  bill  is  before  Congress  appropriating  $25,000  for 
the  purchase  of  land  to  be  added  to  the  National 
Zoological  Park,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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Recent  Literature. 


General  Notes. 


Mv  Studio  Neighbors.  By  W'illiaiii  Ilaniilton 
Gihson.  Illustrated  by  the  author.  New  York  and 
London  :     Harper  &  Brothers,  1898. 

A  rare  combination  it  is  to  find  in  one  man  a  natur- 
alist, an  artist  and  a  writer,  all  of  a  high  order  of 
merit.  It  is  of  little  wonder  that  W.  Hamilton  Gib- 
son was  so  widel)  appreciated,  and  his  death  deplored. 
His  keen  observations  of  those  parts  of  nature  only  to 
be  found  in  '  dry  '  discourses  in  biology,  and  the  birds 
as  well,  he  vividly  clothed  in  a  fascinating  literary 
style  and  then  with  a  master  hand  drew  as  in  life  that 
of  which  he  was  writing.  No  other  artist  could  illus- 
trate his  writings  as  he  has  done  it:  his  pictures  fit 
the  action  of  his  thoughts  so  closely  that  '  made  to 
order'  illustrations  would  be  tame  in  comparison. 
Looking  at  Gibson's  drawings  they  seem  perfection  : 
his  picture  of  the  many  butterflies,  bees  and  wasps  in 
their  setting  of  rose-bushes,  grasses  and  flowers  seems 
to  emit  the  noises  of  the  buzzing  insects  and  the  fra- 
grance of  the  spring  vegetation. 

In  the  present  beautiful  volume  Harper  &  Brothers 
have  republished  a  series  of  eight  papers  as  have  ap- 
peared in  '  Harper's  Magazine.'  One  of  these  papers 
relates  to  birds.  It  is  entitled  The  Cuckoos  and  the 
Outwitted  Cowbird'  and  is  a  story  of  the  parasitic 
nesting  of  the  European  Cuckoo  and  the  American 
Cowbird,  and  of  Cuckoos,  European  and  American, 
and  Cowbirds  in  general.  The  writer  treats  rather 
sarcastically  of  the  Cuckoo  in  poetry,  and  at  one  place 
he  says:  ' '  The  poet  of  romance  is  prompted  to  draw 
on  his  imagination  for  his  facts,  but  the  poet  of  nature 
must  first  of  all  be  true,  and  incidentally  as  beautiful 
and  good  as  may  be  ;  and  a  half-truth  or  a  truth  with 
a  reservation  may  be  as  dangerous  as  falsehood  '  Our 
common  American  Cuckoos — the  Yellow-  and  Black- 
billed  species — are  not  parasitic  in  nesting,  though 
the  flimsy  nests  they  build — ' '  a  coarse  mesh  of  sticks" 
— sometimes  will  not  hold  the  fledglings,  which  fall 
to  the  ground  and  perish,  "still,"  as  he  says,  "it  is 
a  beginning  in  the  right  direction."  The  story  of  the 
American  Cowbird  is  told  ;  and  of  the  little  Yellow 
Warbler,  who,  when  she  finds  a  large  Cowbird's  egg 
in  her  nest  threatening  to  blight  her  domestic  pros- 
pects, builds  another  story  to  her  nest  burying  the 
objectionable  egg,  and  thus  outwits  the  Cowbird 
though  she  may  have  to  build  a  three-storied  nest, 
five  or  six  inches  in  height,  to  do  it. 

When  this  paper  is  finished  we  can  hardly  refrain 
from  reading  the  others;  they  are,  by  title:  'A  Familiar 
Guest,'  'Door-step  Neighbors,'  'A  Queer  Little 
Family  on  the  Bittersweet,'  'The  Welcome  of  the 
Flowers,'  'A  Honey-dew  Picnic,'  'A  Few  Native  Or- 
chids and  their  Insect  Sponsors,'  and  'The  Milk- 
weed.' We  regret  that  we  cannot  tell  something  of 
each  article,  but  can  only  recommend  the  book  to 
our  readers. — W.  A.  J. 

OTHER   BOOKS   AND    PAMPHLETS    RECEIVED. 

'Crusoe's  Island,  a  Bird-hunter's  Story.'  by  Frederick  .■\. 
Ober.     D.  Appleton  &  Co. 

'Description  of  New  Birds  from  Mexico.'  by  E.  W.  Nelson. 
Biological  Society  of  Washington. 

'  Birds  of  the  Pacific  Slope  of  Los  Angeles  County,'  by  Joseph 
Grinnell,  Pasadena  Academy  of  Sciences. 

'Fauna  de  Costa  Rica.'  por  Cecilio  F.  Underwood.  Primera 
Exposicion  Centroaniericana  de  Guatemala. 

'  Notes  on  Birds  Observed  at  Jalapa  and  Las  Vigas,  Vera 
Cruz,  Mexico,'  by  Frank  M.  Chapman.  Author's  edition;  ex- 
tracted from  Bulletin  of  the  American  Museum  of  Natural 
History. 

'Contributions  to  Philippine  Ornithology,'  by  Dean  C.  Wor- 
cester, A.  B..  and  Frank  S.  Bourns,  M.  D.  From  Proceedings 
of  the  U.  S.  National  Museum. 

'Brush,  Sedge,  and  Stubble,'  by  Dwight  W.  Huntington. 
Part  one.    The  Sportsman's  Society,  Cincinnati. 


A  STRANGE  DEATH  OF  BOB-WHITES. 
On  February  13,  while  out  driving  a  few  miles 
from  town,  I  saw  a  covey  of  about  a  dozen  Bob- 
whites  feeding  in  a  grove.  I  flushed  them  and  they 
started  off  at  full  speed  toward  a  house  about  300 
feet  distant.  I  was  surprised  to  hear  several  loud 
thuds,  and  investigating,  I  found  that  three  of  the 
birds  had  been  killed  by  dashing  against  the  house. 
This  house  was  white  and  about  50  feet  high.  Can 
anyone  explain  why  they  did  not  avoid  it? — J.  Row- 
land Now'ELL,  Anderson,  S.  C. 

[.\nother  story  of  this  very  remarkable  accidental 
death  of  quail  just  comes  from  Wabash,  Ind.,  through 
the  Cincinnati  'Inquirer.'  The  story  is  related  by 
Mrs.  Garrison  Baer.  While  in  a  field  adjoining  her 
house  she  noticed  a  hawk  sailing  about  over  her  head, 
intently  gazing  at  the  ground.  As  it  circled  nearer  a 
covey  of  Quail  was  flushed:  the  birds,  terror  stricken, 
rising  swiftly  in  their  mad  effort  to  escape  the  enemy. 
The  hawk  cut  ofi  retreat  on  one  side  and  the  fright- 
ened bob-whites  turned  suddenly  and  flew  with  such 
force  against  the  side  of  the  house  that  nine  of  them 
were  killed  by  the  shock.  Only  two  or  three  man- 
aged to  get  away, — Ed.] 


A    'WHITE-WINGED'  EAGLE. 

On  the  2d  of  October  I  saw  a  Golden  Eagle  fly  over 
showing  a  patch  of  white  feathers  in  each  wing,  that 
on  the  left  appearing  twice  as  large  as  the  one  on 
the  right.  —  Charles  S.  Thompson,  Paso  A'o/>/i's,  Cn/. 


A  LARGE  SET  OF  EGGS. 

The  very  large  complement  of  7  eggs  of  the  Field 
Sparrow  [Proiiilt's  t^niniiuc'iis)  was  found  by  the  writer 
on    June   6,   1897. — Wyatt    A.  Kent,  East    Walling- 

ford,    Vl. 

FREEZING  TO  DEATH  (?). 

New  Year's  Day,  four  of  us  spent  the  day  duck- 
hunting  on  the  San  Pedro  River  and  at  night  camped 
in  an  old  barn.  The  night  was  very  cold  for  this 
region.  About  3  o'clock  in  the  morning  one  of  our 
party  felt  something  drop  on  him  :  on  investigation 
we  found  it  to  be  a  Brewer's  Blackbird.  The  bird 
died  a  moment  later.  We  believe  that  it  was  frozen 
to  death. — F    C.  Willard,    Tovibstoiie,  Aiizona. 


A   LOON  THAT  DESERVED  TO   LIVE. 

In  the  New  York  'Sun'  there  has  recently  been  a 
discussion  regarding  the  well  known  ability  of  the 
Loon  to  dodge  bullet  or  shot  by  diving  at  the  flash  of 
the  gun  We  think  what  one  correspondent  says 
under  the  above  title  will  interest  our  readers: 

I  once  watched  a  man  for  more  than  an  hour  fire 
repeatedly  at  a  Loon  on  a  pond  in  Lincoln  County, 
Me.,  the  Loon  being  frozen  in  by  thin  ice,  but  ha\ing 
kept  a  small  circular  space  open  by  its  movements, 
the  ice  not  being  strong  enough  to  sustain  the  man, 
and  the  open  space  not  being  large  enough  to  enable 
the  bird  to  swim  and  rise,  as  a  Loon  cannot  rise  in 
flight  from  a  stationary  position  in  the  water.  The 
Loon  dodged  e\ery  shot  (by  divingi,  although  within 
easy  gunshot  range  from  the  shore  It  was  not  killed 
until  the  next  morning,  when  the  ice  had  become 
strong  enough  to  permit  the  man  to  go  close  up  to 
the  open  space  and  shoot  when  the  Loon  came  to  the 
surface  :  but  under  the  circumstances  I  think  the  man 
ought  to  have  been  shot  instead  of  the  Loon. — W.  H. 

PORTEOUS. 
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Mr.  A.  L.  Bolton,  we  hear,  has  started  for  the 
Yukon  Region. 

In  a  recent  letter  from  Mr  A.  W.  Johnson,  now  in 
England,  he  speaks  of  returning  to  California  about 
1899. 

Mr.  C.  Barlow  reports  an  unusually  early  record 
of  nesting  of  Western  Red-tail,  he  having  found  a 
fresh  egg  on  February  28. 

Mr.  H.  W.  Carriger,  in  a  letter  dated  March  24, 
says  "I  have  taken  Barn  Owl,  1-6;  Bubo,  1-3;  White- 
tailed  Kite,  1-4;  Mutton's  Vireo,  n-4:  etc. 

Mr.  H.  C.  Johnson,  having  given  up  business  in 
California,  under  date  of  March  21,  writes  he  has 
located  permanently  at  his  "old  collecting  grounds" 
at  American  Fork,  Utah. 

An  egg,  in  first  class  condition,  with  complete  data, 
of  the  California  Vulture  has  recently  arrived  in  this 
direction.  It  was  taken  from  the  nest  early  in  March 
and  came  into  the  possession  of  Mr.  H.  R.  Taylor 
for  a  good,  round  sum. 

Mr.  Henry  W.  Carriger  of  Sonoma  thinks  of  going 
to  the  Klondike  in  April,  but  intends  to  look  for  eggs 
of  Bitlw,  Bald  Eagle,  Red-bellied  Hawk,  White- 
tailed  Kite  and  other  varieties  before  he  leaves.  He 
reports,  under  date  of  March  g,  that  he  has  already 
found  4  nests  of  California  Bush  Tit  in  various  stages 
of  completion. 

Western  Robins  had  nearly  all  left  this  locality  by 
first  week  in  April.  I'hey  were  unusully  abundant 
from  March  15  to  20,  fearlessly  flocking  into  gardens 
in  town  in  quest  of  their  favorite  food,  ivy  berries 
We  have  never  known  the  main  body  of  them  to 
arrive  so  late  as  has  been  the  case  this  year.  All  of 
them  seek  higher  altitudes,  both  northward  and 
southward  to  breed  in. 

Mr.  H.  R.  Taylor,  on  March  8,  received  two  Duck 
Hawks  by  express.  The  sender  says  they  are  10 
months  old  and  were  reared  from  nestlings.  Their 
present  owner  has  had  a  substantial  aviary  built  for 
them  and  hopes  to  see  a  set  of  eggs  in  the  nest  box 
he  placed  for  them.  The  birds  are  regular  pets, 
tame  and  apparently  gentle  and  Mr.  Taylor  hopes  to 
record  their  many  interesting  habits  in  captivity. 

April  9  We  notice  by  recent  San  Francisco  news- 
papers that  the  ice-bound  whaling  fleet,  lying  north 
of  Point  Barrow  is  in  great  peril  from  the  breaking 
up  of  the  ice  and  that  the  crew  "are  eating  dog." 
The  steam  tender  Jeannie  that  conveyed  the  E.  A. 
Mclllhenny  party  from  San  Francisco  last  June  is 
among  the  lot  of  five  or  six  vessels.  The  party  is 
most  likely  quartered  on  the  mainland  according  to 
their  original  intention. 

'San  Francisco  Chronicle,'  April  12,  states  that 
letters  have  been  received  yesterday  from  the  ice- 
bound whaling  fleet  lying  north  of  Point  Barrow. 
The  crews  have  been  relieved  from  danger  of  famine 
by  food  and  shelter  from  the  Point  Barrow  and 
Point  Hope'lstations  of  H  Liebes  &  Co.,  furriers. 
The  E.  A.  Mclllhenny  party  are  quartered  at  the 
Point  Barrow  station  and  Mr.  Mclllhenney  says  it 
will  pull  through  all  right. 


The  State  of  California  will  suffer  from  short 
crops  owing  to  its  unusually  dry  spring,  and  slightly 
from  late  killing  frosts.  These  conditions  have  ap- 
parently influenced  the  arrival  of  our  migratory  birds 
by  holding  them  back  considerably  and  the  windy 
weather  has  noticeably  retarded  nidification  among 
our  small  varieties  that  are  resident.  It  also  appears 
that  hummingbirds  will  be  very  scarce  about  Ala- 
meda as  was  the  case  last  year. 

Mr.  Scott  is  captain  of  a  fishing  and  hunting  ves- 
sel and  resides  in  Alameda,  and  on  his  fall  trip  from 
Kodiak,  Alaska,  brought  along  five  or  six  Ptarmigans. 
The  cock  bird  and  two  hens  are  now  living  and  are 
in  apparent  good  health.  They  are  fed  on  grain  and 
buds  of  trees  and  shrubs,  being  exceptionally  fond  of 
willow  buds.  Mr.  Scott  showed  the  editor  how  tame 
they  were  by  entering  the  inclosure  and  stroking 
them  Brown  feathers  are  now  appearing  over  their 
winter  mantle  of  white. 

Having  kept  close  observations  on  Western  Robins 
this  winter  it  may  be  interesting  to  add  a  few  more 
notes  to  this  department  upon  their  occurrence  in  this 
vicinity.  Toward  the  last  of  February  the  birds  be- 
came gradually  common,  a  flock  of  about  200  ap- 
pearing on  the  26th.  They  are  now  tolerably  numer- 
ous. I  never  knew  them  to  arrive  so  late  as  they 
have  done  this  winter.  I  noticed  but  one  bird  on  a 
35  mile  trip  through  San  Francisco  and  San  Mateo 
Counties  and  into  Santa  Clara  County,  March  5th 
and  6th.  Robins  have  been  singing  about  Alameda 
since  early  in  January. 

Mr.  N.  M.  Moran  recently  wrote  to  Mr.  C.  Bar- 
low, Secretary  of  the  Cooper  Ornithological  Club  of 
California,  that  he  and  his  brother  Mr.  R.  B.  Moran 
were  enjoying  an  extended  European  trip.  The  let- 
ter was  dated  from  Bozen  in  the  Austrian  Tyrol  and 
Mr.  Moran  says  that  there  every  available  foot  of 
land  including  the  forests  is  under  cultivation,  hence 
they  do  not  expect  to  find  any  collecting  in  the  vicin- 
ity. In  passing  through  Washington,  D.  C,  lack  of 
time  prevented  their  going  through  the  Smithsonian, 
but  in  England  they  spent  considerable  time  viewing 
the  Ornithological  Department  of  the  British  Museum. 
In  Dresden  they  saw  the  Royal  Saxon  collections  and 
ornithological  library  which  he  pronounces  magnifi- 
cent 


GorresDondence. 


CURATOR  OF  OOLOGY. 

To  THE  Editor  of  the  Osprey  : 

Your  suggestion  in  January  Osprey  that  two  well 
known  Oologists,  J.  Parker  Norris  and  A.  H.  Frost, 
send  tire  sets  of  eggs  whose  identity  is  the  subject  of 
controversy  to  the  Smithsonian  Institution  for  de- 
termination suggests  the  query  ;  What  authority  in 
Washington  can  decide?  Since  the  sad  loss  to  science 
in  the  death  of  Major  Bendire,  no  one,  I  believe,  has 
come  forward  to  carry  on  his  work.  Specimens  are 
in  the  U.  S.  National  Museum  for  comparison,  but 
what  head  have  Oologists  now  to  look  to  in  emer- 
gency. The  situation  is  an  unfortunate  one,  and  it 
would  really  seem,  in  view  of  the  widespread  inter- 
est in  the  matter,  that  some  man  of  brains,  experience 
and  sufficient  leisure  might  be  found  to  take  up  the 
task  which  the  late  Major  Bendire  made  his  life 
work. — Yours  truly,  H.  R.  Taylor,  Alameda,  Cal. 

March  12,  '98. 
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BLUE    JAYS    IN    NEST.       ABOUT    ELEVEN    DAYS    OLD. 
PHOTOGRAPH    BY    DUGMORE.      FROM    W.  E.  D.  SCOTT'S    BOOK    '  BIRD   STUDIES. 
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TERNS   OF   SOCORRO    ISLAND. 


W.     ANTHONY. 


NE  of  the  many  surprises 
experienced  in  exploring 
the  R  e  V  i  1  lagigedo  Is- 
lands the  past  summer 
was  the  great  rarity  of  species  of 
the  order  Loiii^iprnues.  After 
leaving  Cape  St.  Lucas,  where 
only  a  few  Western  Gulls  were 
seen  late  in  April,  we  met  with 
no  gulls  or  terns  until  we  neared 
Socorro  Island  of  the  Revillagi- 
io  group.  Socorro,  the  largest  of  this 
ttered  group  of  three  small  islands, 
5  about  240  miles  southwest  of  Cape 
Lucas  and  280  from  Maria  Madre  of 
the  Tres  Maria  group  near  San  Bias. 
On  May  4  as  our  schooner  rounded  the  west  end  of 
Socorro  Island,  small  straggling  flocks  of  Noddy  Terns 
were  seen  flying  low  over  the  water,  and  occasionally 
another  species  with  light  lower  parts  was  seen  ;  but 
unlike  the  Xoddys,  they  were  flying  high,  and  with 
harsh,  scolding  notes  turned  aside  to  enter  vigorous 
protest  at  the  unprecedented  intrusion  upon  their  do- 
main. 

As  we  ran  down  the  rocky,  broken  coast  of  the  west 
end  of  Socorro  both  species  became  more  and  more 
abundant,  the  flocks  all  radiating  toward  a  low,  flat- 
topped  rock  lying  about  a  mile  off  the  southwestern 
end  of  the  island.  Above  this  rock  thousand.s  of  terns 
were  hovering,  their  nests  well  protected  by  the  angry 
breakers  that  dashed  about  the  perpendicular  walls 
from  all  sides.  Anchoring  in  a  small  rocky  cave  near 
the  southwestern  end  of  the  island — which  cave,  by 
the  way,  I  would  advise  future  explorers  to  avoid 
unless  they  want  to  walk  home — we  pulled  in  the  surf 
boat  to  the  tern  rookery  on  May  6,  and  obtained  a 
nearer  view.  Thousands  of  angry  birds  met  us  half 
way  and  escorted  us  to  the  rock  with  anxious  cries. 

Several  specimens  of  each  species  were  shot,  the 
lighter  species  proving  to  be  the  race  of  the  Sooty 
Tern  described  by  Prof.  Baird  as  crissa/is,  but  not 
recognized  by  recent  authors.  It  is  quite  probable, 
however,  that  the  form  will  eventually  be  recognized 
as  perfectly  distinct.  The  Noddys  taken  have  since 
formed  the  basis  for  the  new  sub-species  ridgwuyi.   As 


we  neared  the  nesting  ground  a  pair  of  Red-billed 
Tropic  birds  joined  the  mob  of  scolding  Terns,  add- 
ing their  shrill  pipe  to  the  chorus,  and  one  of  them 
paid  the  penalty  for  his  boldness.  Arriving  at  the 
rock  we  examined  all  likely  landing  places,  and  al- 
though the  sea  was  unusually  quiet,  we  found  a  heavy 
swell  dashing  against  the  face  of  the  rock,  which  rose 
direct  from  the  water  from  seven  to  thirty  feet,  and 
landing  seemed  out  of  the  question. 

On  May  i  we  left  the  south  side  of  the  island,  in- 
tending to  visit  the  north  coast  where  a  favorable 
anchorage  had  been  discovered  on  the  ist.  We  were 
becalmed,  however,  and  day-break  of  the  12th  found 
us  but  a  stone's  throw  to  the  leeward  of  the  terns' 
rock.  The  sea  was  as  placid  as  a  mill  pond,  and  the 
landing  apparently  easy  ;  but  when  Mr.  McGregor 
and  I  attempted  it  a  few  moments  later,  we  discovered 
it  was  a  decidedly  hazardous  undertaking,  the  swell 
threatening  to  crush  the  boat  against  the  rock  or 
swamp  it  with  water  thrown  back  from  the  ledges.  A 
landing  was  accomplished,  however,  and  the  entire 
top  of  the  rock,  some  300  feet  by  100  feet,  was  found 
to  be  fairly  covered  with  birds  and  eggs.  Many  of 
the  Sooty  Terns  were  still  setting  on  single  eggs  laid 
on  the  bare  rock,  and  several  birds  were  easily  caught, 
as  they  would  not  fly  until  forced  to  do  so.  On  all 
sides  were  seen  hundreds  of  young  in  various  stages 
of  growth,  ranging  from  those  just  hatched  to  a  few 
showing  feathers  through  the  down  and  nearly  as 
large  as  their  parents.  At  our  approach  the  young 
scurried  for  shelter  under  overhanging  rocks  or  into 
corners  between  the  boulders  of  lava,  as  many  as 
fifteen  or  twenty  sometimes  trying  to  hide  under  a 
rock  no  larger  than  a  man's  hat.  In  the  depressions 
between  the  rocks  were  windrows  of  addled  eggs 
which  had  rolled  there  from  the  nests  above. 

The  most  of  the  Ridgway's  Noddys  were  nesting 
on  the  north  and  east  sides  of  the  rock,  each  incubat- 
ing a  single  egg  laid  on  the  bare  rock,  often  on  a  shelf 
but  little  larger  than  the  egg  which  was  so  nicely  bal- 
anced that  it  was  a  wonder  that  it  was  not  rolled  ofif 
into  the  sea.  Hundreds  of  large  crabs  shuffled  about 
in  every  direction,  and  the  well-picked  bones  of  dead 
birds,  as  well  as  empty  egg  shells,  bore  testimony  as 
to  their  bill  of  fare. 
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YOUNG    SOOTY    TERNS. 
PHOTOGRAPHED    FROM     LIFE,    ON    BOARD    SCHOONER. 

See  Page  123. 


ELECTROCUTED    EAGLES." 


GEORGE 

See  first  Ft 

GRUESOME  indeed  are  the  sanguinary  relics 
reproduced  in  this  number  with  the  best 
skill  of  the  engraver's  art!  They  are  all  that 
remain  of  two  eagles,  which  had  the  temerity  to 
alight  on  a  high  potential  transmission  line  of  the 
San  Joaquin  Electric  Company,  of  Fresno,  Cal.,  and 
the  vindictiveness  of  the  10,000-volt  circuit  at  the 
interference  is  here  attested. 

To  particularize,  the  transmission  plant  was  run- 
ning with  its  usual  serenity  one  day  last  fall,  when, 
like  the  traditional  thunder-clap  from  a  clear  sky, 
one  of  the  transmission  circuits  developed  a  dead 
short  circuit,  with  the  almost  instantaneous  open- 
circuiting  and  grounding  of  the  two  legs  of  the  cir- 
cuit which  are  on  the  upper  cross  arms.  This,  of 
course,  interrupted  the  service  in  Fresno,  and  the 
ground  thus  thrown  on  was  so  severe  that  it  became 
impossible  to  burn  it  out.  After  a  few  minutes 
delay,  the  service  was  resumed  over  the  second  trans- 
mission line,  which  had  remained  uninjured. 

Linemen  were  sent  out  at  once  to  ascertain  the 
cause  of  the  trouble  and  repair  the  broken  circuit, 
and  after  having  gone  over  nearly  thirty  miles  of 
line,  they  reached  a  mountain  top  about  five  miles 
from  the  power  house  where  the  break  was  discov- 
ered. As  to  the  cause  of  it,  there  were  found  the 
scant  relics  of  two  eagles,  consisting  merely  of  one 
skull  and  four  feet  and  parts  of  legs.     Two  of  the 


*For  this  article  and  the  photographic  illustration  we  are 
indebted  to  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Low,  editor  and  proprietor  of 
The  Journal  of  Electricity'  of  San  Francisco. 


P.    LOW. 
oiitispiece. 

talons  were  clutched  tightly  to  the  line  wires  in 
literal  realization  of  the  grip  of  death,  while  the 
remaining  two  feet  and  parts  of  legs  were  free  from 
the  marks  of  roasting,  or  rather  from  the  burning  to 
a  crisp,  that  characterized  the  feet  that  clutched  the 
wires.  Not  a  vestige  of  the  bodies  or  feathers  of 
either  bird,  nor  of  the  head  of  one  of  them,  could  be 
found — in  fact  the  only  remains  were  those  given  in 
the  illustration.  Another  interesting  specimen  was 
found,  however,  which  shows  the  terrific  heat  of  the 
electric  arc.  The  soil  along  the  pole  line  at  the 
place  indicated  consists  of  pure  granitic  sand,  which, 
wherever  the  wire  touched  the  ground,  had  become 
melted  into  glass  and  even  a  piece  of  quartz  had  been 
fused  and  run  in  together  with  the  glass.  This  is 
well  shown  in  the  specimen  presented  in  the  illustra- 
tion. 

The  circumstance  of  the  accident  suggests  a  theory 
for  it,  as  evidently  the  two  eagles  alighted  on  differ- 
ent legs  of  the  three-phase  circuit  within  close  prox- 
imity to  each  other;  that  they  actually  came  into 
contact  and  in  so  doing  formed  a  short  circuit  which 
not  only  incinerated  the  eagles,  but  threw  the  wires 
into  short  circuit  and  burned  them  oft. 

The  question  has  been  raised  as  to  whether  the 
accident  was  due  to  two  male  eagles  battling  for 
supremacy,  or  whether  the  short  circuit  was  formed 
by  a  'love-lorn  billing  and  cooing  pair' — a  point 
upon  which  yellow  journalism  may  decide. 
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EUGENE    S.     ROLFE. 

THIS   year    it    appeared    that    the    Ferruginous     another  case  on  almost  perfectly  level  prairie.     Still 
Rough-legged  Hawk  has  been  pretty  well  driv-     another  pair  had  placed  their  boulder-stayed  nest  at 
en  from  the  immediate  vicinity  of   Minnewau       the  base  instead  of  the  crest  of  a  stony  hill, 
kan,  N.  D.,  by  the  rapid   settlement  of  the  country.  This  species  is  singularly  silent.      Only  in  one  in- 

This  species  has  little  taste  for  civilization  and  asso-  stance  have  I  heard  a  sound  from  these  birds,  or  seen 
ciation  with  man,  and  can  only  be  found  at  its  best  them  exhibit  signs  of  mental  disturbance,  and  that 
in  the  roughest  and  most  sterile,  lonely  regions.  Our  was  this  season  when  I  took  the  young  from  a  nest 
hunting  expedition  of  this  season  covered  of  such  which  I  had  been  watching  since  early  in  May  when 
territory  altogether  over  six  hundred  miles  in  the  the  eggs  were  deposited.  My  object  was  to  photograph 
Devil's  Lake  region  of  North  Dakota,  starting  April  the  young  birds  at  different  stages  of  their  growth. 
27th  with  full  camp  outfit  of  team,  tent,  provisions,  The  parent  birds — one  of  which  was  brooding  the 
ammunition   and  saddle  horses.      Camp  every  night     young    when   I  approached    the    nest — circled  about 

closely  over- 
head uttering 
squealing  cries 
closely  resem- 
bling those  of 
the  Swainson 
Hawk.  On  sev- 
eral occasions 
thelarger  made 
vigorous  dash- 
es toward  m  y 
head  ;  and  al- 
together their 
demeanor  was 
i  n  sharp  con- 
trast  to  the 
usual  air  of 
proud  uncon- 
cern which  I 
have  hereto- 
fore observed. 
Unfort  u  nately 
for  my    con- 


was  pitched  on 
the  edge  of 
some  deep  ra- 
vine or  coulee 
in  the  depths  of 
which  the  snow 
still  lay  deep, 
b  u  t  gradually 
melting  and 
furnishing  an 
abundance  of 
pure  water. 
Notwithstan  d- 
ing  the  early 
date  and  rigor- 
ous conditions, 
we  found  that 
many  Rough- 
legs  were  set- 
ting on  the  com- 
pleted sets  of 
three,  four,  and 
even  five  eggs. 

The  nest  is  placed  among  the  boulders  on  the  crest  templated  pictures  the  young  birds  out  of  the  nest 
of  some  stony  knob  or  knoll  or  high  hill,  or  well  up  did  not  prove  so  hardy  as  was  expected,  and  on  the 
the  side  of  some  lonely  ravine,  stayed  in  place  by  a  first  night  succumbed  to  the  cold,  though  in  apparently 
jutting  boulder,  is  composed  for  the  most  part  of  comfortable  quarters  where  I  have  successfully  reared 
coarse  sticks  and  twigs  of  what  is  known  as  'grease-  two  broods  of  Swainson's  Hawks  and  one  of  Short- 
wood,'  a  shrub  growing  on  open  prairie  from  one  to  eared  Owl — an  individual  of  which  latter  is  herewith 
four  feet  high,  and  in  the  spring  generally  burned  at  presented,  age  about  two  months, 
the  root  by  prairie  fires  sufficiently  to  snap  off  easily.  On  the  trip  before  referred  to,  on  a  small,  barren 

Buffalo  ribs  and  other  bones  are  favorite  articles  em-  island  in  a  most  uninviting  alkali  lake  we  found  the 
ployed  in  construction.  One  nest  noted  by  me  this  American  Herring  Gull  and  the  Double-crested  Cor- 
year  contained  a  heavy  stick,  cut  and  trimmed  with  morant  nesting  in  colonies.  Full  sets  of  two  and  three 
knife,  fully  an  inch-and-a-half  thick  at  the  butt,  and  eggs  of  the  former  were  observed  on  May  3,  and  I  am 
over  five  feet  long — probably  an  ox-goad  dropped  by  told  this  is  the  first  record  of  sets  of  this  species  from 
some  passing  immigrant.  Another  nest  is  reported  North  Dakota.  The  nests  of  the  Double-crested  Cor- 
as containing  a  whole  buggy  whip.  Dried  grasses  morant,  numbering  seven,  somewhat  cylindrical  in 
with  roots  adhering,  turf  and  'cow  chips'  are  char-  shape,  built  up  from  the  ground  among  stones  and 
acteristic  lining  materials,  and  I  have  not  yet  observed  boulders  and  evidently  in  use  in  previous  years,  were 
a  nest  that  did  not  contain  one  or  all  of  these.  at    that  time  being  repaired  by  the  birds  for  occu- 

Unusual  nesting  sites  were  this  year  observed  in     pancy  ;  and  they  contained  the  complement  of  eggs 
the  case  of  a  nest  placed  squarely  on  a  huge  boulder     on  May  25. 
forming  a  center-piece  for  a  'buffalo  wallow,'  and  in         On  the  bare  sand  at  the  opposite  extremity  of  the 
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island  was  a  huge  nest  of  the  Canada  Goose  built  up 
of  dried  rushes — which  must  have  been  carried  some 
distance  unless  they  floated  to  the  island — and  lined 
profusely  with  down.  The  nest  contained  7  eggs  on 
May  3.  The  treacherous  quicksand  bottom  and  the 
difficulty    in   reaching    this   island    through    ice-cold 


YoU.Nl.    :>HuK  1 -tAKliiJ    u\\  L,     FKOM    LIFE. 
PHOTOGRAPH    BY    E.    S.    ROLFE. 

water,  breast-deep  for  150  yards,  made  it  seem  im- 
practicable to  attempt  to  transport  the  camera. 

Our  camp  on  May  5  was  at  a  fine  spring  flowing 
into  a  good-sized  lake  with  wooded  shores.  Here  we 
varied  our  camp  fare  with  the  juicy  meat  from  a  year- 
ling Lesser  Snow  Goose  resting  at  the  lake  on  his  way 
to  the  far  north  with  many  thousands  of  his  kind  ; 
their  clatter  as  they  rose  from  the  lake  in  a  great 
white  cloud  being  like  the  noise  of  an  approaching 
storm.  In  the  timber  here  we  observed  the  Western 
Great  Horned  Owl  and  American  Long-eared  Owl 
nesting. 

A  coulee  flowing  out  of  this  lake  and  spreading  out 
here  and  there  sufficiently  to  give  opportunity  for  a 
thick  growth  of  reeds,  rushes  and  marsh  grass  seemed 
to  afford  suitable  nesting  sites  for  the  Sandhill  Crane. 
Three  lone  Cranes  on  the  lookout  were  sighted  at  in- 
tervals in  a  distance  of  five  miles  along  this  coulee — 
an  almost  certain  sign  of  setting  birds  ;  but  none  were 
found. 

Last  year,  in  a  situation  almost  identical  and  but  a 
couple  of  miles  away,  I  was  piloted  by  a  cowboy  to 
the  nest  of  this  species,  referred  to  by  me  in  '  Nidolo- 
gist,'  Vol.  3,  page  145.  Twice,  on  different  days 
about  the  middle  of  May,  I  surprised  a  lone  Sandhill 
Crane  feeding  among  a  range  of  uninhabited  stony 
hills  interspersed  with  small  sloughs  and  ponds.  I 
felt  quite  sure  that  his  mate  was  quietly  incubating 
her  big  eggs  in  some  one  of  these  grassy  ponds,  and  I 


do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  in  a  space  not  over  half  a 
mile  square  on  these  two  days  I  traveled  at  least 
twenty  miles  in  a  vain  search  for  that  nest.  Every 
slough,  pond  and  'pot  hole,'  except  the  right  one,  I 
explored  thoroughly  ;  and  the  tracks  of  my  horse  after- 
wards indicated  that  I  must  have  passed  repeatedly 
within  twenty  feet  of  the  nest  without  disturbing  the 
sitter  or  detecting  her  as  she  crouched  in  plain  sight 
— a  hay-colored  mass  upon  a  small  tumble  of  hay  col- 
lected in  the  center  of  a  grassy  pond  so  small  and 
shallow  that  I  suppose  I  did  not  give  it  a  thought.  On 
May  26  a  wolf  hunter  of  my  acquaintance  mistook  this 
gray  mass  for  a  wolf  or  fox  and  was  about  to  fire 
when  it  surprised  him  by  assuming  an  unwonted  ap- 
pearance and  taking  wing. 

On  May  5  we  came  upon  a  nest  of  the  Mallard  on 
an  open  prairie  at  least  half  a  mile  from  water  and 
forty  miles  from  'civilization,'  yet  the  lining,  in  addi- 
tion to  a  mass  of  down,  showed  scraps  of  newspaper 
and  some  sheep's  wool.  This  may  be  considered  an 
early  date  here  for  even  the  Mallard.  Ordinarily  the 
Pintail  is  ahead  in  point  of  time,  though  both  species 
are  generally  betimes  in  their  nesting,  and  if  fresh 
eggs  are  noted  later  than  May  20  it  is  probably  a  case 
of  second  nesting  or  one  accidentally  belated.  The 
nesting  of  the  Pintail  differs  little  generally  from  other 
Ducks  that  select  high,  dry  spots  among  the  prairie 


YOUNG    GULL,    FROM    LIFE. 
PHOTOGRAPH    BY    E.    S.    ROLFE. 

Young  Gulls  are  difficult  to  determine  even  from  actual 
specimens  ;  this  one  resembles  a  young  American  Herring 
Gull  as  nearly  as  any  other  species. 

grass,  badger  brush  or  old  stubble ;  but  a  young  far- 
mer this  year  piloted  me  to  a  clump  of  thick,  green 
bulrushes  covering  a  space  as  large  as  a  dining  table 
in  the  midst  of  a  springy  bog,  and  in  the  center  of 
this,  built  up  six  inches  out  of  water  (eighteen  inches 
deep)  on  a  foundation  of  coarse  dried  rushes,  exactly 
after  the  manner  of  the  Redhead,   Canvas-back,    or 
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Ruddy,  and  lined  with  down,  was  a  veritable  nest  of  American  Bittern  nesting.     I  found  a  nest  containing 

the  Pintail.     The  female  was  at  home,  and  permitted  four  young,  the  largest  of  which  seemed  more  than 

approach  within  six  feet ;  and  I  stood  some  moments  half  grown,  and  every  one  of  which  spat  at  me  like 

watching  her  curiously  and  regretting  the  absence  of  an  angry  cat  and  fiercely  attacked  my  hand  thrust 

my  camera  before  I  realized  that  this  was  the  Pintail  down    to    them.       I  had  e.xposed  every  plate  in  my 

in  a  very  unusual  situation.     If  I  could  have  success  holders,  and  had  none  for  this  fine  subject, 

fully  photographed  a  sitting  Pintail  from  a  distance  Some  days  later  on  stopping  at  a  farm  house  for 

of  six  feet  I  do  not  know  but  it  would  have  been  a  water,  a  small  boy  brought  out  for  my  inspection  a 

record.     The  eggs  were  five  in  number,   and    clean  large  pasteboard  box  half  filled  with  unblown  eggs  of 

enough  to  be  fresh.  the  Virginia  and  Carolina  Rail  in  proportions  about 

The  nest  of  the  Canvas-back  shown  in  the  illustra-  equal.     A  single  flooded  meadow  near  the  house  had 

lion  was  discovered  June  27  in  a  dense  mass  of  bul-  furnished  about  200  eggs  to  one  small  searcher.   This 

rushes  growing  six  feet  high  in  the  edge  of  a  large  instance  of  misdirected  energy  in  the   collection    of 


lake,  and  where 
the  water  was 
between  two  and 
three  feet  deep. 
The  eight  eggs 
contained  feath- 
ered embryos, 
and  the  setting 
bird  was  suffi- 
ciently solicitous 
to  give  me  an 
excellent  oppor- 
tunity to  exam- 
ine her  by  splash- 
ing about  excit- 
edly in  the  open 
water  close  at 
hand.  After  pho- 
tographing nest 
and  eggs  I  car- 
ried out  the  drip- 
ping nest  (which 
might  have  filled 
a  bushel  basket,) 
which  with  the 
down  and  eggs 
was  carefully 
collected  and 
sent  to  Mr.O.W. 
Knight  of  the  Maine  State  University 


NEST    AND    EGGS    OF    THE    CANVAS-BACK    DUCK. 
PHOTOGRAPH    BY    E.    S.    ROLFE. 


eggs  reminds  me 
to  speak  of  an- 
other that  came 
under  my  obser- 
vation here :  A 
group  of  Turtle 
Mountain  In- 
dians and  half- 
breeds  on  their 
way  from  their 
home  to  the  Dev- 
il's Lake  Indian 
Reser\ation, 
camped  near 
M  i  n  n  e  wa  ukan 
last  spring.  They 
had  with  them 
boxes  and  pails 
filled  with  eggs 
of  many  different 
species,  ranging 
from  those  of  the 
Canada  Goose 
and  Ferruginous 
Rough-leg  down 
to  the  Horned 
Lark.  Into  the 
kettle  over  the 
camp-fire  these 
were  broken  indiscriminateh-,  revealing  all  possible 


Thirty  feet  from  this  nest  and  over  water  equally  stages  of  incubation  and  other  worse  conditions,  and 

deep  was  the  nest  of  a  Marsh  Hawk  containing  half-  a  result  was  obtained  that  seemed  eminently  satisfying 

grown  young.     The  structure  was  founded  simply  on  to  the  Indian  palate,  which,  by  the  way,  is  a  curious 

a  floating  mass  of  dead  rushes  that  would  have  sus-  organ  that  knows  well  and  relishes  flesh   of   any  kind 

tained  a  weight  of  twenty-five  pounds  without  collaps-  or  condition  from  carrion  to  fresh  polecat.     And  yet 

ing,  and  was  well  built  up  of  hay,  rushes  and  twigs,  the  passing  of  the  Redman  is  deplored! 

As  I  stood  at  the  nest,  up  to  the  limit  of  my  hip  boots.  While  rope-dragging  a  stubble  field  near  town  on 

the  parent  bird   returned  from  some  foray  and  dis-  June   27,    a    male   Prairie  Sharp-tail  Grouse  flushed 

covered  the  intruder  and  for  the  space  of  a  couple  of  underfoot  and  sailed  away  a  short  distance  uttering 

minutes  I  did  not  feel  certain  her  angry  swoops  would  the  peculiar  note  that  marks  the  cock.     Immediately 

not  reach  my  face.     I  have  seen  a  nest  of  this  species  from  about  my  feet  jumped  a  total  of  13  young  just 

in  a  spot  that  was  oozy  and  wet  underfoot,  but  never  barely  able  to  fly  and  apparently  not  over  two  weeks 

before  in  a  situation  over  any  considerable  depth  of  out  of  the  shell       When  I  had  counted  the  last  and 

water.  was  about  to  step  ahead,  the  female  left  the  ground 

With  surroundings  almost  identical  this  year,  ex-  within  twenty  inches  of  my  feet,  disclosing  a  nest  of 

cept  that  the  water  was  not  quite  so  deep,  I  found  the  12  fresh-looking  eggs.     The  family  of  young  in  charge 
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of  the  cock  had  been  clustered  directly  about  the  nest, 
which  fact,  taken  in  connection  with  the  late  date  and 
fresh  condition  of  the  eggs  in  the  nest,  makes  it  a  fair 
inference  that  the  first  brood  had,  upon  hatching,  been 
promptly  turned  over  to  the  cock  while  the  female 
proceeded  to  deposit  and  incubate  a  second  set.  This 
accords  with  the  testimony  cited  by  Bendire  in  his 
'Life  Histories,'  to  the  effect  that  this  species  occa- 
sionally raises  two  broods  in  a  season. 

I  must  not  omit  mention  of  a  Mallard  nesting  fifteen 


feet  up  in  a  tree  at  the  water's  edge,  making  use  of  a 
veritable  Hawk's  nest,  possibly  abandoned,  but  at 
any  rate  containing,  among  the  comparatively-fresh 
dozen  Duck's  eggs,  a  genuine  egg  of  the  Swainson's 
Hawk  on  the  point  of  hatching.  My  informant,  who 
is  well  posted  and  thoroughly  reliable,  climbed  to  the 
nest  while  the  duck  was  setting,  but  knows  nothing 
of  the  manner  in  which  the  young  ducks  were  trans- 
ported to  the  water,  nor  what  was  the  ultimate  fate 
of  the  occupant  of  the  hawk's  egg. 


THE    FERRUGINOUS    PYGMY    OWL. 


GEO. 


BRENINGER. 


THE  Ferruginous  Pygmy  Owl  is  one  of  the  small-  fell  some  thirty  or  forty  yards  off.     The  shot  did  not 

est  of  North  American  Owls,  and  while  its  dis-  disturb  the  owl  in  the  least.     After  securing  the  game 

covery  dates  back  many  years  yet  up  to  the  I  threw  it  beneath  the  owl ;    its  eyes  were    at    once 

present  time  very  little  is  known  of  this  diminutive  turned    groundward,    and  its  gaze  upon  the   lifeless 


species.  Its  habitat  is 
tropical  North  America, 
extending  up  to  Southern 
Arizona  and  Texas.  Al- 
though small  in  body  it  is 
by  no  means  small  in 
fighting  capacity,  often 
attacking  and  bringing  to 
the  ground  birds  whose 
weight  would  equal  and 
often  exceed  that  of  the 
Owl.  Unlike  other  mem- 
bers of  the  Owl  family 
this  species  feeds  largely 
during  the  daytime.  I 
have  had  them  pounce 
down  upon  and  carry 
away  wounded  birds  as 
large  as  robins. 

Among  the  growth  of 
Cottonwood  that  fringes 
the  Gila  and  Salt  rivers  of 
Arizona  this  Owl  is  of 
common  occurrence. 
They  can  be  seen  perched 
out  on  some  exposed  situ- 
ation surveying  the 
ground  beneath,  and 
nothing  seems  to  pass  un- 
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form  of  the  quail  was  so 
intent  that  I  succeeded  in 
climbing  to  within  five 
feet  of  the  bird  before  its 
eyes  were  turned  toward 
me;  then,  with  a  few  er- 
ratic jerks  of  its  tail,  it 
flew  to  another  tree  where 
it  soon  called  up  its  mate. 

Its  nest  is  usually  an 
abandoned  woodpecker's 
hole,  which  is  used  from 
year  to  year.  No  lining 
is  used,  and  the  three  or 
four  white  spherical  eggs 
are  laid  upon  the  bottom 
of  the  cavity,  without  any 
material  being  added 
either  for  the  comfort  of 
the  setting  bird  or  for  the 
fledglings. 

Nidification  in  this  val- 
ley usually  takes  place 
about  the  20th  of  April. 
During  the  winter  months 
as  well  as  early  spring 
the  tawny  coloring  of 


noticed.      With  eyes  that  never  sleep  and  pluck  that  the  tail  and  upper  parts  is  very  prominent;  but   with 

never  diminishes  until  death,  it  is  a  formidable  foe  the  approach  of  summer  the  entire  plumage  becomes 

even  to  the  large  rodents  that  burrow  in  the  sands  and  worn  and  bleached. 

alluvial  deposits  of  the  river  bottoms.  In  more  recent  years,  and  since  trees  planted  by 

Not  long  since  I  came   upon    a    single    individual  man  have  become  large  enough  to  afford  nestmg  sites 

seated  upon  a  leafless  limb  of  a  cottonwood  tree.    Be-  for  woodpeckers,  this  Owl   has  gradually  worked  its 

ing  prompted  to  learn  how  close  an  approach  the  owl  way  from  the  natural  growth  of  timber  bordering  the 

would  allow  without  seeking  other  quarters,  I  came  rivers  to  that  bordering  the  banks  of  irrigating  canals, 

within  a  few   feet  of  being  directly  beneath  the  bird  until  now  it  can  be  found  in  places  ten  miles  from  the 

when  a  quail  flew  up  near  my  feet.     With  a  hunter's  rivers.     I  have  never  known  it  to  use  holes  in  giant 

instinct  my  gun  came  to  my  shoulder  and  the  quail  cacti  as  does  the  little  Elf  Owl. 
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LIFE    HISTORY    OF    THE    PROTHONOTARY    WARBLER. 

W.     E.     LOUCKS. 
Arranged  for  publication  by  the  Author  from  a  report  made  to  the  Illinois  State  Labratory  of  Natural  History. 

Part  Three. 

AS  previously  stated,  a  few  days  elapse  between  As  a  rule,  the  eggs  are  blunt  at  the  smaller  end  ; 
the  completion  of  the  nest  and  the  deposition  and  while  some  are  quite  elongated  and  others  ap- 
of  the  eggs.  As  far  as  my  observations  go,  an  proach  a  spherical  shape,  probably  the  greater  num- 
egg  is  laid  daily  until  the  clutch  is  complete.  There  ber  are  ovate  One  egg  that  I  found  in  a  set  of  four 
has  been  considerable  controversy  regarding  the  num-  was  ovate  pyriform,  the  other  three  being  normal, 
ber  of  eggs  laid.  Four,  five,  and  six  are  the  usual  Incubation  is  carried  on  entirely  by  the  female, 
numbers,  sets  of  seven  being  occasionally  found,  and  and  extends  over  a  period  of  ten  days  or  two  weeks, 
sets  of  eight  and  nine  in  extremely  rare  instances.  During  incubation  the  male  spends  the  most  of  his 
Many  regard  the  set  of  seven  a  rare  find,  but  I  do  not  time  exploring  every  nook  and  crevice  in  the  vicinity, 
consider  it  so,  having  found  it  frequently  around  often  meeting  another  husband  on  a  similar  foraging 
Peoria.  Mr.  W.  S.  Cobleigh  informs  me  that  he  found  expedition.  He  keeps  his  mate  well  supplied  with 
a  set  of  ten  eggs  in  the  Mackinaw  Creek  bottoms  This  food,  but  should  there  be  any  spare  time,  he  indulges 
is  the  largest  clutch  that  has  been  reported  to  me.  in  singing.  After  the  young  are  hatched,  both  birds 
The  first  sets  of  the  season  are  probably  the  largest,  are  kept  continually  busy  filling  the  hungry  little 
consisting  of  five,  six,  or  seven  eggs  ;  the  second  lay-  mouths  with  insect  delicacies.  After  the  nesting  sea- 
ing  is  of  four,  and  frequently  five  eggs  ;  and  if  a  son,  the  birds  are  usually  found  in  small  flocks,  con- 
third,  it  is  very  small.  During  the  month  of  July,  I  sisting  of  the  parents  and  the  young,  and  so  they  re- 
have  found  nests  with  one,  two,  and  three  incubated  main  until  their  departure. 

eggs,  undoubtedly  the  third  clutch  of  the   year,  and  Frequently    these    birds    are    found    breeding    in 

probably    belonging  to    birds   repeatedly    robbed   of  colonies,  and  many  nests  are  found  in  a  surprisingly 

their    previous    nests.     If    unmolested,    the    warbler  ^^^^^  ^^^^      ^^  ^^^^  localities  there  are  more  pairs 
generally  raises  two  broods   in  a  season,  but   if  de- 
prived of  their  first  and  second  sets,  a  third   is  de- 
posited. 

I  have  never  found  the  markings  to  consist  of  more 
than  two  colors,  lilac  and  chestnut,  each  varying  in 
tints  and  shades  in  the  different  eggs.  The  lilac 
markings  are  often  styled  "shell  markings"  from 
their  appearance  of  being  within  the  shell,  and  are 
frequently  so  dim  that  they  are  barely  perceptible. 
In    the   majority   of  specimens   having   blotches,    the 


of  birds  than  there  are  holes  or  cavities  to  nest  in. 
This  scarcity  of  nesting  sites  is  undoubtedly  the  cause 
of  the  large  sets  of  eggs  and  double  nests  that  have 
been  found.  The  set  of  ten  eggs,  previously  men- 
tioned, taken  by  Mr.  W.  S.  Cobleigh,  certainly  must 
have  been  a  double  set.  I  can  think  of  no  Warbler 
that  lays  a  corresponding  number  of  eggs.  Mr.  B. 
F.  Bolt,  of  Peoria,  111  ,  found  a  double  nest  a  num- 
ber of  years  ago,  the  lower  half  containing  seven 
chestnut  overlaps  the  lilac,  producing  a  purple  effect      eggs,  and  the  upper  five      I  am  therefore  quite  posi 


The  typical  shell  is  china  white,  very  glossy,  and 
quite  thick  and  strong.  Occasionally  a  calcareous 
shell  is  found,  but  these  are  always  of  yellowish  cast, 
and  very  slightly,  if  at  all,  marked  with  pale  lilac. 
A  fresh  egg  is  of  a  beautiful  pinkish  color,  which  is 
lost  upon  blowing  the  specimen.    Albinism  frequently 


tive  that  two  females  will  lay  their  eggs  in  the  same 
cavity,  and  that  one  pair  of  birds  will  deprive  an- 
other of  their  nesting  site,  and  build  another  nest 
over  that  of  the  original  owner,  in  localities  wherein 
nesting  sites  are  few.  I  have  never  noticed  but  one 
published  account  of  such  a  procedure  on  the  part  of 


occurs.     I  have  found  numbers  of  white  specimens,  this   bird.       Mr.    O.    C.    Poling,   who   found    double 

and  Mr.  R.  M.  Barnes,  of  Lacon,  111.,  reports  taking  nests    and    sets   of    the  Prothonotary  Warbler   near 

a  whole  set  of  white  eggs.     ('Ornithologist  and  Oolo-  Quincy,  111.,  says  ('Ornithologist  and  Oologist,'  Vol. 

gist,'  Vol.  XIV,  p.  38.)  XV,  p.  72,); 

The  endless  variation  in  the  coloration  of  the  eggs  "  ^  is  also  characteristic  of  this  Warbler  to  remam 

is  only   equaled  by  the  vast  variation  in  their  sizes  close  about  the  nest  at  all  times  to  avoid  being  de- 

and  shapes.     The  extreme  measurements  of  an  ex-  prived    of    its  home  by   some  neighbormg  pair,    for 

ceedingly  large  series  of  these  eggs  are    62  and    79  in  there  are  more  birds  than  nesting  places  in  the  locali- 

length,  by  .50  and  .62  in  width       In  the    'Ornitholo-  ties  searched. 

gist  and  Oologist  ■  (Vol.  XIV,  p.   38),    R.    M.   Barnes,  "On  several  occasions  a  hole  would  contain  a  nest 

Esq. ,  writes  :      "I  have  in  my  collection  one    '  runt '  and  fresh  eggs,  with  still  another  nest  built  on  top  of 

egg  of  this  species  that  is  not  larger  than  a  pea.      It  it  also  containing  eggs,  thus  showing  that  some  pair 

measures  .48X. 40.     The  other  four  eggs  in   this  set  had  driven  off  the  first  occupants, 

average  .73X.55      The  'little  fellow'  is  in  every  way  "Still  anothernest  wasfound.  in  which  two  females 

as  perfectly  marked  and  formed  as  any  of  its  larger  had    laid,  containing    nine  eggs   which  were  of  two 

brothers"  different  types   and  piled  up  on  top  of  each  other. 
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first  nest  of  the  Prothonotary  Warbler 
that  I  ever  found,  was  discovered  by  see- 
ing a  snake  crawl  slowly  out  of  a  hole  in 
a  stump  with  a  beautiful  egg  in  its 
mouth. 

A  memorable  visit  was  made,  a  year 
or  two  ago,  in  the  congenial  company  of 
my  friend,  B.  F.  Bolt,  to  Spring  Lake, 
a  veritable  paradise  for  the  Golden 
Swamp  Warbler.  This  lake  is  one  of 
the  many  lying  along  the  Illinois  Iviver, 
and  has  gained  the  reputation  of  being 
one  of  the  finest  fishing  and  hunting  re- 
sorts in  the  State.  It  is  situated  between 
the  wooded  bluffs  on  the  east  and  the 
river  on  the  west,  bounded  on  all  sides 
by  miasmatic  swamps,  luxurious  growths 
of  aquatic  vegetation,  impenetrable  and 
vast  in  extent,  interspersed  with  heavy 
willow    growths,    miniature     forests    of 


dead  and  lifeless  trees,  in  many  of  which 

Both  females  were  near  and  they  appeared  quarrel-  are  visible,   for  a  great  distance,   the  bulky  nests  of 

some  during  the  time  I  watched  them."  the  Cormorant.     Isolated  patches  of   beautiful    and 

Another    interesting    feature    connected    with    the  graceful  trees,   some  of  them  venerable  forest  mon- 

nesting  of  the  Prothonotary  Warbler   is  the  imposi-  u        ■             i           .  j-         •.     ^     .u               .            c 

°                                       ^                                    li.puoi  archs,  give  a  pleasant  diversity  to  the  monotony  of 

tion  of  the  Cowbird.     It  is  not  universally  known  or  ,,  .             ,          .     rr     j                  ,             .                       j 

,,.,,,,.                .          .,,                     -^  this  marsh,  and  afford  summer  homes  to  many  wood- 
believed  that  this  parasite  will  enter  a  cavity  to  de- 

r^^o.-f  v,^^  „„ u    i.   -x    •          .                 1         ,-     ,  land  species.      At  a  low  stage  of  the  water,  the  lake 

posit  her  egg  or  eggs ;   but  it   is  not  unusual  to  find  ^                                      ^ 

one  or  more  eggs  of  the  Cowbird  in  a  prothonotary's  P''°P^''  '^  comparatively  small   in  area,   and  has  no 

nest.     Mr.  R.  M.  Barnes  informs  me  that  he  has  in  outlet,   save  the  canal  cut  some  years  ago  from  the 

his    possession    sets    as    follows  :     Two    eggs    of    the  river  to  the  lake.     Nowhere  is  the  water  very  deep,  in 

Warbler   and   three  of    the   Cowbird  ;    three  of  the  many  places    not  exceeding    a  foot.       Its  surface  is 

Warbler  and  two  of  the  Cowbird  ;  four  of  the  War-  bordered    by   a  dark,  rich  carpet  of  the  leaves  and 

bier  and  two  of  the  Cowbird  ;  five  of  the  Warbler  and  blossoms  of  the  water-lily,  among  the  roots  of  which 

one  of  the  Cowbird.      Some  have  expressed  their  be-  brilliantly  colored  sunfish,    palatable  bass,    and    the 


lief  that  the  Cowbird  only  deposits  her  eggs  when 
the  nest  is  in  a  large,  natural  cavity,  and  that  she 
never  enters  an  excavated  hole  for  this  purpose  ;  but 
the  entrances  to  many  of  the  nests  containing  the 
parasites'  eggs  are  so  small  and  round,  that  appar- 
ently only  the  owner  can  slip  through.  How  the 
large  and  awkward  Cowbirds  deposit  their  eggs  is  a 
question  yet  to  be  solved. 


wary  pickerel  play. 

At  the  time  of  our  visit,  the  water  being  at  a  high 
stage,  the  aspect  of  the  country  was  far  different.  As 
we  stood  early  that  morning  on  the  high  bluffs  over- 
looking the  whole  river  valley,  an  immense  expanse 
of  water  met  our  view.  No  small  lake  was  discerni- 
ble, as  that  and  the  river  had  joined  as  one,  covering 


The  Warblers  never  wander  far  from  the  location     everything  from  bluff  to  bluff  except  the  timber. 


of  their  nest,  and  the  song  of  the  male  bird  can  al- 
ways be  heard  in  the  immediate  vicinity.  In  fact, 
when  looking  for  a  nest,  I  invariably  listen  for  the 
song,  and  with  a  little  searching,  I  soon  have  the 
cavity  located.  When  a  nest  is  molested,  unless  it 
contains  young,  the  birds  are  very  indifferent  and 
seldom  come  near.  The  female  sits  very  closely, 
and  can  easily  be  caught  by  clapping  the  hand  over 
the  entrance. 


Our  arrival  at  the  small  inn-like  hotel  the  night 
previous  had  quite  astonished  the  natives.  The 
month  of  May  was  far  too  early  in  the  season  for 
fishing  and  too  late  for  hunting,  and  what  else  did 
we  desire?  The  object  of  our  visit  being  made  known, 
they  were  equally  astonished  to  learn  that  we  had 
come  for  the  sole  purpose  of  seeing  a  Cormorant 
roost.      The   landlord's    wife  being  busy   in   getting 


Perhaps  the  only  enemies  this  bird  has  to  contend  our  supper,  we  chatted   with   the  men  on  bird   lore 

with,   except  the  egg  collectors,    are  the  snakes.     I  and  kindred  subjects,  and  soon  had  the  exact  location 

have  seen  many  sets  destroyed  by  the  intrusion  of  a  of  the  roost.      By  this  time  a  great   number  of  the 

water  snake  before  the  clutch  was  completed.     The  surrounding   farmers   had  dropped   into   the  tavern, 
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and  invariably  each  one  had  a  cob  pipe  fixed  between  cert,   or  two  males   would  exhibit  their  courage  by 

his  teeth.  entering  into  combat.     The  females  apparently  per- 

In  the  morning,   an  early  start  was  made.      Pad-  form  all  drudgeries  in  nest  building  ;  not  once  did  I 

dling  northward  to  avoid  the  driftwood,    we    struck  observe  a  male  lending  the  least  bit  of  aid,  and  yet  I 

across  a  broad  expanse  of  water  some  two  miles  dis-  have    no  doubt  but  that  perfect   felicity   reigned  in 

tant,  beyond  which  lay  the  desired  roost.     The  early  each  household. 

start  had  enabled  us  to   reach   our  goal   in   a   much         Aimless  paddling  had  eventually  brought  the  canoe 

shorter  time  than  was  anticipated,  and  investigations  into  a  beautiful  sylvan   retreat,    a  perfect  prothono- 

to  that  end  being  completed,  we  turned  our  exclusive  tarian   haunt.       Seemingly    all  avian    songsters   had 

attention   to   the    Prothonotary   Warbler,    which   we  centered  in  this  wood,  each  striving  to  contribute  his 

found  in  great  abundance  mite  to    the   chorus.       The  monotonous  drum  of  a 

It  was  the  most  attractive   inhabitant  of  these  pic-  woodpecker  on   a    sun-bleached  limb  of  a   tree,   the 

turesque  woods,    flying   hither  and  thither,   flashing  incessant  singing  of  the  Warbling  Vireo,  or  ditty  of 

like  a  golden  streak,  brightening  the  whole  scene  be-  the  nervous  Redstart,  with  now  and  then  the  harsh 

fore  us,  the  males  making  the  woods  fairly  echo  with  guttural  croak  of  a  heron,  or  the  booming  of  a  bittern 

their  penetrating    notes      All  day    we   idled    in   our  which  had  by  the  inundation  been   deprived  of  its 

canoe,  watching  this  bird  in   its  native  haunts,  now  abode  and  was  now  the  occupant  of  adjacent  drift- 

and  then  peeping  into  a  nest  to  learn  of  its  household  wood,   gave  a  sort  of  zest  to  this  scene,  the  home  of 

affairs,    or   following  one  on  a  foraging  expedition.  Profonotaria  citrea.     Above  all  songsters,   the  clear, 


Occasionally    one  would  treat  us  with  a  special  con- 


BLUE    JAY,    SEVENTEEN    DAYS    OLD. 
PHOTOGUAPH    BY    R.    A.    DUGMORE.       FROM    W.    E.    D.    SCOTT'S    BOOK 


penetrating    notes  of  this  interesting  Warbler    were 

audible,  now  coming  from 
a  point  behind  and  echoed 
and  re-echoed  by  other  in- 
dividuals throughout  the 
wood.  Even  at  noontide, 
when  otherwise  a  silent 
hush  prevailed,  the  oppres- 
sive heat  seeming  to  have 
dampened  the  spirits  of  the 
most  ardent  singer,  the 
drowsy  drone  of  insects 
being  alone  wafted  to  our 
ears  by  an  occasional 
breeze, — even  then  the 
persistent  prothonotar ies 
still  continued  the  avian 
concert.  We  lingered  till 
the  waning  of  the  day, 
long  after  the  golden  sun 
had  sunk  in  the  distant 
west,  and  not  until  issuing 
stars  cast  dim  reflections 
in  the  dark  waters  beneath 
did  we  resume  our  pad- 
dling, loath,  though  now 
compelled,  to  depart  from 
this  bird's  domain  Na- 
ture was  hushed  in  slum- 
ber, and  not  a  sound  broke 
the  enchanting  quiet  save 
the  splash  of  the  paddle, 
the  weird  hoot  of  an  owl, 
and  the  notes  of  a  whip- 
poor-will  in  the  distance. 
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EDITORIAL    NOTES. 

At  the  eve  of  the  commencement  of  a  third  volume 
and  year  of  publication  we  wish  to  thank  The  Os- 
prey's  subscribers  for  their  past  support,  and  espe- 
cially the  senders  of  numerous  pleasing  testimonials 
that  have  come  to  us  during  the  past  year.  The 
magazine  has  been  a  unique  one.  We  shall  continue 
it  much  in  the  same  lines,  though  there  are  expected 
improvements,  and  it  will  be  our  endeavor,  more 
than  ever,  to  make  it  interesting  and  altogether  a 
magazine  that  will  be  acceptable — and  we  hope  indis- 
pensable— to  the  increasing  ranks  of  those  persons 
interested  in  birds  and  the  welfare  of  our  feathered 
friends.  We  solicit  the  prompt  renewals  of  subscrib 
ers  whose  subscriptions  fall  due  with  this  number. 

A  decisive  step  was  taken  by  the  Illinois  Audubon 
Society  of  Chicago  when  they  induced  State  Game 
Warden  Loveday  to  sieze  the  stock  of  native  Illinois 
song  birds  owned  by  one  of  the  large  dealers  in  song 
birds.  The  game  warden  took  the  matter  into  court 
for  a  test  case,  and  at  Justice  Underwood's  decision 
the  birds  were  turned  over  to  him  to  be  disposed  of 
according  to  law.  One  Chicago  dealer  declared  that 
he  handled  each  year  $10,000  worth  of  one  single 
species  of  native  Illinois  birds.  He  also  said  he  could 
buy  at  the  rate  of  ftio  a  hundred  all  the  Indigo  Bunt- 
ings he  wanted  They  are  sold  at  retail  for  75  cents 
each. 

There  sailed  from  Seattle,  Wash.,  on  May  16  an 
expedition  bound  for  Alaska  and  the  Arctic  regions 
for  the  purpose  of  scientific  research,  and,  incident- 
ally, the  location  of  new  gold  fields.  The  Osprey 
has  a  friend  among  the  prominent  members  of  the 
expedition  in  Mr.  George  H.  Clarke.  Mr.  Clark  has 
intended  for  The  Osprey  a  series  of  articles  on  the 
birds  observed  during  the  Peary  Expedition  of  1893-4, 
of  which  his  article  in  the  May  number  was  to  be 
the  first ;  but  they  are  now  postponed  while  he  goes 
again  within  the  Arctic  Circle  for  two  winters  We 
expect  to  speak  further  of  this  expedition  in  the  next 
number  of  The  Osprey. 

Mr.  Herbert  K.  Job,  of  North  Middleboro,  Mass., 
is  spending  two  months  in  North  Dakota.  It  is  his 
plan   to   take  a  series  of  photographs,    especially  of 


water  birds  nesting,  and  others  of  unusual  interest. 
These  are  to  be  used  in  illustrating  with  the  stereopti- 
can  his  lectures  on  birds.  Mr.  Job  is  an  expert  photog- 
rapher of  birds  as  his  several  photographs  of  the 
Shearwater,  which  will  appear  in  a  future  number  of 
The  Osprey,  attest. 

We  learn  that  Mrs.  N  B.  DeGraff  Doubleday 
(Neltje  Blanchan)  is  at  work  on  a  companion  volume 
to  'Bird  Neighbors,'  which  will  be  entitled  'Birds 
that  Hunt  and  are  Hunted.'  The  two  volumes  will 
make  a  complete  popular  ornithology  with  colored 
plates,  and  without  doubt  the  most  magnificent  and 
satisfactory  one  the  beginner  can  buy  for  $4.00.  The 
marvelous  sale  of  'Bird  Neighbors'  has  no  doubt  in- 
duced Mrs.  Doubleday  to  write  the  second  volume. 

There  is  a  larger  business  in  the  sale  of  bird 
houses  than  most  people  would  think.  The  rustic 
bird  houses  are  made  in  a  great  variety  of  styles  and 
shapes  and  sizes  and  sold  at  prices  ranging  from  $2 
to  $150,  the  highest  price  being  for  a  very  large 
bird  or  dove  house.  Probably  the  greatest  number 
sold  cost  $4  and  $5  each.  For  $15  a  birdhouse  of 
considerable  size  can  be  bought,  with  a  pole  to  sup- 
port it. 

We  learn  that  not  long  ago  Mrs.  L.  M.  Stephenson 
sent  out  2,000  copies  of  a  printed  notice  warning  the 
people  of  Arkansas  not  to  shoot  song  and  insectivor- 
ous birds  They  were  to  be  posted  up  in  post  offices 
throughout  that  state.  She  is  becoming  quite  well 
known  for  the  really  gallant  service  she  has  rendered 
the  cause  of  bird  protection  in  her  state. 

Prof.  Lawrence  Bruner,  professor  of  ornithology 
and  entomology  in  the  University  of  Nebraska,  has 
recently  returned  from  the  Argentine  Republic, 
where  for  the  past  year  he  has  been  employed  by  the 
Argentine  government  in  lessening  the  locust  plague. 
He  brought  back  a  fine  collection  of  the  birds,  eggs, 
insects,  etc.,  of  that  country. 

'Science'  in  the  review  of  Miss  Merriam's  recent 
book,  'Birds  of  Village  and  Field,' speaking  of  the 
beautiful  illustrations  the  work  contains,  cites  that 
of  the  Long-billed  Marsh  Wren  by  Louis  Agassiz 
Fuertes  as  one  of  the  few  best.  This  picture  first 
appeared  in  The  Osprey  and  was  loaned  to  appear 
in  the  book. 

We  learn  from  '  Forest  and  Stream '  that  Martha's 
Vineyard  has  been  stocked  with  Pinnated  Grouse, 
which  have  been  put  out  to  replace  the  native  Heath 
Hen.  The  Heath  Hen,  is  practically  extinct  on  the 
island,  one  chief  cause  leading  to  this  result  being 
woods  fires  which  have  swept  over  the  breeding 
grounds. 

Dr.  Jonathan  Dwight,  Jr.,  in  the  last  number  of 
'The  Auk'  writes  a  letter  which  proves  the  observa- 
tions of  Mr. Edwin  Irvine  Haines  to  be  untrustworthy. 
Mr.  Haines'  papers  have  been  read  before  the  Amer- 
ican Ornithologists'  Union  and  the  Linnesen  Society 
and  published  in  'The  Auk'  and  The  Osprey. 

Dr.  Henry  T.  Fernald  has  been  appointed  to  the 
position  of  economic  zoologist  of  the  State  of  Penn- 
sylvania. He  holds  the  doctorate  of  Johns  Hopkins 
University,  and  is  at  present  professor  of  zoology  in 
the  Pennsylvania  State  College.  Dr  Fernald  is  a 
son  of  the  eminent  entomologist.  Professor  C.  H. 
Fernald,  of  the  Massachusetts   Argicultural  College. 

The  Audubon  Society  of  Philadelphia  lately  held 
a  noteworthy  exhibition  of  hats  and  bonnets  Being 
trimmed  without  feathers,  and  in  honor  of  their 
beauty,  they  were  termed  Audubonnets. 

Mr.  Geo.  G.  Cantwell  has  left  Juneau,  .Alaska,  for 
a  photographing  trip  along  the  Yukon  trail. 
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General  Notes. 


ACCIDENTAL  DEATH  OF  A  BOB-WHITE. 

The  note  in  the  last  number  of  The  Osprev  called 
to  mind  a  similar  incident  which  happened  about  two 
years  ago.  I  find  on  referring  to  my  notebook  that 
on  the  3d  of  May,  1895,  while  a  friend  of  mine  was 
looking  out  of  his  window  about  7  o'clock  in  the 
morning  a  Bob-white  came  flying  rapidly  along  and 
struck  the  next  house  so  hard  as  to  kill  itself.  He 
went  out  and  picked  it  up  and  we  skinned  it.  It 
seemed  to  be  all  right  except  that  its  skull  was  broken 
from  the  blow.  One  of  its  eyes  appeared  slightly 
damaged  but  I  think  it  must  also  have  been  from  the 
blow. — Sidney  S.  Wilson,  .SV.  Joseph,  Mo. 


PHALAROPE  NOTES. 

Wilson's  Phalaropes  arrived  in  large  numbers  from 
April  27  to  May  i.  They  are  very  active  when  feed- 
ing, more  so  than  the  various  Sandpipers  with  which 
they  so  frequently  mingle.  Their  food  consists 
chiefly  of  aquatic  larvae  and  small  Crustacea,  al- 
though I  have  often  seen  them  catch  insects  that 
were  flying  past.  Grassy  ponds  in  low  meadows 
appear  to  be  favorite  resorts  with  these  Phalaropes. 
They  have  a  peculiar  habit  of  wading  into  the  water 
up  to  their  breasts  and  then  revolving  themselves 
quite  rapidly.  I  have  counted  as  many  as  thirty 
revolutions  a  minute,  and  as  many  as  six  individuals 
revolving  at  once.  They  appear  to  enjoy  it  im- 
mensely. I  would  like  to  be  enlightened  as  to  the 
cause.  As  far  as  my  observation  goes  they  do  not 
feed  while  revolving.  It  appears  to  be  a  kind  of 
frolic. — Merritt  Gary,  Neligh,  Neb. 

THE  KNOT  IN  ORLEANS  COUNTY,  N.  Y. 
A  young  male  Knot  (  7'rini:^a  canutiis,)  was  taken  on 
the  beach  of  Lake  Ontario,  Orleans  County  on  Septem- 
ber 9,  last,  by  Mr.  Percy  Smith  of  Medina,  N.  Y.  This 
is  an  occurrence  well  worthy  of  record.  This  species, 
in  the  course  of  its  spring  and  fall  migrations,  fol- 
lows very  closely  the  Atlantic  sea-board,  although 
the  authorities  say  it  may  very  rarely  be  found  on 
the  larger  lakes  and  rivers  inland.  This  is  the  first 
record  of  this  species  being  taken  in  this  county.  The 
day  was  pleasant,  and  the  weather  had  been  mild  for 
several  days  preceding,  so  this  bird  was  not  driven 
from  its  regular  course  by  any  storm.  It  was  in  com- 
pany with  a  young  female  Black-bellied  Plover  {C/uir- 
adrins  sqiiatarola)  at  the  time. — Neil  F".  Posson, 
Medina,  X .    Y. 


SWIFT    NESTS    IN    A    CHIMNEY 

Several  years  ago  a  person  told  me  that  I  would 
never  find  more  than  one  occupied  nest  of  a  Chimney 
Swift  in  the  same  chimney  at  the  same  time  ;  I  have 
never  done  so  and  I  was  wondering  whether  this  was 
merely  a  coincidence.  One  night  I  counted  thirty 
some  Swifts  go  into  a  chimney  next  to  us  during  the 
nesting  season.  I  went  over  next  day  and  examined 
the  chimney  but  there  was  only  one  nest  in  it.  One 
of  our  chimneys,  in  which  the  Swifts  build  every  year, 
has  each  year  only  one  nest  in  it  although  more  go 
into  it  every  night.  Are  these  birds  that  go  in  merely 
roosting  there  and  unmated,  or  what  ~'.  Surely  there 
must  be  more  than  one  pair  of  Swifts  out  of  every 
dozen  or  so  that  mate  and  nest. — Sidney  S.  Wilson, 
Si.  Joseph,  Mo. 

EAGLE    OR    VULTURE? 

I  notice  in  the  May  Osprey,  on  page  119  of  'General 
Notes,'  an  item  on  'A  White-winged  Eagle  '  Would 
it  not  be  a  good  idea  to  inquire  into  this  a  little  fur- 
ther ?     The  appearance  presented  by  this   "Golden 


Eagle  "  coincides  exactly  with  that  of  our  California 
Vulture,  or  Condor,  in  flight.  The  wings  of  the  adult 
bird  show  the  white  patches,  one  side  often  much 
larger  than  the  other,  according  to  the  way  the  sun 
or  light  strikes  it.  I  have  been  told  that  many  cattle 
have  died  from  drouth  in  San  Luis  Obispo  County, 
north  of  Paso  Robles,  where  the  white-winged  eagle 
was  observed,  and  it  is  possible  a  condor  or  two  may 
have  been  attracted  thereby  from  the  adjacent  moun- 
tains I  have  heard  hunters  refer  to  these  white- 
winged  eagles,  but  when  the  condor  is  described  they 
readily  admit  that  it  must  have  been  that  bird  and  not 
the  Golden  Eagle.  —  F.  S.  Daggett,  Pasadena,  Cal 


A    HUMMINGBIRD'S   NEST   ON   A  WIRE. 

From  the  roof  of  the  porch  before  the  front  door 
of  a  Riverside,  Cal.,  residence  there  was  sus- 
pended a  wire  about  eighteen  inches  long,  bent  at 
the  lower  end  to  form  a  hook  about  seven  feet  from 
the  floor.  In  this  hook  a  pair  of  Costa's  Humming- 
birds had  placed  their  nest.  A  brood  was  raised  in 
the  spring  of  1896,  and  before  the  young  had  left  the 
nest  the  old  birds  are  said  to  have  become  quite  tame. 
In  1897  they  returned,  and  adding  a  rim  to  the  old 
nest,  raised  a  second  brood.  The  veranda  is  large  and 
covered  with  vines  and  rather  more  secluded  than 
most,  though  the  hanging-nest  was  nearly  struck  by 
the  screen-door  every  time  it  opened. — Theodore  D. 
HuRD,  Riverside,  Cal. 
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A  GROWING  HERON  ROOKERY. 

A  colony  of  about  thirty  Black-crowned  Night 
Herons  nested  in  some  heavy  timber  about  five 
miles  west  of  Neligh  last  year.  This  year  about 
Iwirc  as  inauy  arrived  promptly  on  April  i6  and  are 
breeding  there. — Merritt  Gary,  A\-lii^h,  A^eb. 


GalHornia  DeDartment. 


QUAILS  GOING  TO  ROOST. 
While  hunting  late  one  evening  a  bevy  of  Scaled 
Partridges  were  seen  coming  out  of  the  sage  brush 
and  running  toward  a  row  of  'huck-berry'  trees. 
Their  calling  and  clucking  first  attracted  my  atten- 
tion to  them.  It  was  kept  up  incessantly.  As  each 
'  (juail '  came  near  the  '  berry  '  trees  it  would  rise  and 
fly  over  the  first  few  into  the  last  tree  in  the  row. 
Here  they  would  alight  in  the  center  of  the  tree  and, 
after  some  fluttermg,  pick  out  a  suitable  perch  and 
settle  down.  This  continued  until  the  whole  bunch 
was  in  the  tree.  Then  clucking  and  fluttering  gradu- 
ally subsided  until  all  was  quiet.  Most  of  the 
perches  selected  were  near  the  center  of  the  tree  and 
six  or  more  feet  from  the  ground.  There  was  a  pre- 
cision and  regularity  about  their  running  and  flying 
that  seemed  quite  military.  The  tree  had  evidently 
served  as  a  roosting  place  for  some  time. — F.  C. 
WiLLARD,    Totnhstotie,  A.   T. 


CAPTURE  OF  A  CALIFORNIA   CONDOR. 

I  came  into  possession  of  a  live  Condor  {Pseudo- 
gryphiis  califcrniiinus)  rather  unexpectedly  on  March 
4,  1898.  One  of  the  ranchers  near  the  San  Gabriel 
River  canyon  made  a  short  prospecting  trip  into  the 
Sierra  Madre  Mountains  following  that  stream,  and 
while  exploring  a  side  canyon  came  upon  the  bird, 
with  a  broken  wing  but  full  of  fight.  He  managed 
to  get  a  gunny  sack  over  it  and  lashing  it  firmly  with 
rope,  brought  it  out  without  damaging  a  feather. 
For  a  week  it  was  staked  out  on  the  ranch,  upon  a 
diet  of  jack  rabbit,  when  I  learned  of  the  bird  and 
succeeded  in  buying  it.  I  kept  it  several  days  staked 
out  in  a  back  yard  feeding  it  scraps  of  meat  and 
later  liver,  which  it  seemed  to  prefer.  The  large 
bird  attracted  much  attention,  and  it  soon  became 
accustomed  to  human  company. 

My  arrangements  to  have  him  photographed  were 
too  late.  His  death  was  due  to  a  small  boy  with 
a  wheelbarrow  who  came  within  the  circle  of  his 
reach ;  the  bird  jumping  on  and  over  the  wheel- 
barrow and  becoming  entangled  in  the  wheel,  so  that 
in  the  ensuing  fracas  a  leg  was  broken,  which  neces- 
sitated my  killing  the  bird  to  put  it  out  of  misery. 

Upon  dissection  the  wing  showed  no  shot  or  bullet 
marks  and  had  evidently  been  broken  by  accident. 
The  bird  would  undoubtedly  soon  have  been  able  to  fly. 
The  white  marking  under  the  wings,  so  noticeable 
when  the  bird  is  sailing  above,  were  almost  complete, 
showing  a  bird  almost  reaching  maturity,  though  the 
skin  of  the  head  was  still  dark  and  covered  with 
down.  The  eyes  were  brown,  almost  black,  except 
when  seen  in  a  good  light.  The  measurements  taken 
were  as  follows  :  Length,  3  feet,  8  inches  ;  spread, 
9  feet ;  wing,  2  feet,  8  inches.  Its  weight  after  death 
was  i5J^  pounds. 

This  vulture  is  rarely  seen  in  this  part  of  Los 
Angeles  County,  although  each  year  someone  reports 
seeing  a  pair  about  Mount  Wilson  and  the  higher 
ranges  beyond.  Personally  I  have  but  once  identified 
the  bird  in  its  wild  state,  although  I  often  spend  three 
weeks  at  a  time  among  the  higher  peaks  where  I 
constantly  keep  on  the  lookout  for  it.  A  Golden 
Eagle  or  common  Turkey  Vulture  are  often  un- 
doubtedly misidentified  as  the  Condor. — F"rank  S. 
Daggett,  Pasadena,  Cat. 


COOPER   ORNITHOLOGICAL  CLUB. 

The  Northern  Division  met  at  I^alo  Alto  March  5, 
with  several  visitors  present.  The  resignations  of 
Walter  E.  Bryant  and  Miss  Hattie  E.  Wilson  as 
active  members  were  accepted.  The  names  of  J.  M. 
Welch  of  Copperopolis  and  W  W.  Price  of  Stan- 
ford University  were  proposed  for  membership. 
Resolutions  favoring  the  election  of  Walter  E.  Bry- 
ant to  honorary  membership  in  the  club  were  intro- 
duced, passed  unanimously  and  forwarded  to  the 
Southern  Division  for  action.  Three  Southern  Di- 
vision reports  and  eight  papers  from  that  Division 
were  read  after  which  Mr.  W.  W.  Price  gave  an  en- 
tertaining talk  on  The  Birds  of  Pyramid  Peak,  El 
Dorado  Co.,  Cal.,'  illustrating  it  with  numerous  skins 
and  charts.  Mr.  R.  H.  Beck  gave  a  brief  talk  on 
the  Galapagos  Islands  and  exhibited  a  series  of 
photographs  from  these  islands. 

SOUTHERN  DIVISION. 

Met  at  Highland  Park  Jan.  29.  A  vote  of  thanks 
was  extended  to  the  Michigan  Ornithological  Club 
for  notes  on  the  Caypodaci.  The  Secretary  was  in- 
structed to  extend  the  sympathy  of  the  Club  to  Mr. 
F.  S.  Daggett  on  account  of  the  recent  death  of  his 
son,  and  to  Mr.  F.  Stephens,  whose  wife  died  while 
he  was  absent  on  a  collecting  trip  to  the  desert ;  W. 
B.  Judson  exhibited  an  abnormally  colored  specimen 
of  Valley  P'artridge.  Its  plumage  was  intermediate 
between  that  of  the  ordinary  male  and  female.  Dis- 
section showed  the  bird  to  possess  a  well-developed 
ovary,  situated  as  usual,  but  on  the  right  side  a  fully 
formed  testis. 

The  Southern  Division  met  Feb.  26  at  the  home 
of  H.  A.  Gaylord  in  Pasadena.  Messrs.  B.  H. 
Swales  and  Bert  Robbins  were  elected  to  active 
membership  in  the  Club.  H.  S.  Swarth  who  has 
gone  to  Alaska  was  given  an  indefinite  leave  of 
absence.  Three  papers  were  read  :  '  An  Experience 
with  the  White-throated  Swift'  by  Ed.  Simmons, 
'The  Cassin's  Kingbird'  by  J.  M.  Hatch,  and  'The 
Swainson's  Hawk  as  Observed  Around  Santa  Monica, 
Cal.'  by  L.  Chambers. 

The  March  meeting  was  held  March  26  at  the 
home  of  J.  Grinnell  in  Pasadena.  Several  visitors 
were  present.  The  resignation  of  A.  J.  Cook  of 
Claremont  was  read  and  accepted.  The  name  of 
Rev.  F.  Reiser  was  proposed  for  membership.  The 
following  papers  were  presented  '  Nesting  of  the 
Western  Yellowthroat '  by  H.  J.  Leland  and  'Some 
Breeding  Habits  of  the  Least  'Tern  in  Los  Angeles 
Co  '  by  A.  I.  McCormick.  The  papers  were  gener- 
ally discussed.  The  interesting  fact  brought  out  that 
the  Yellowthroats  found  breeding  in  the  county  are 
resident  throughout  the  year,  and  that  toward  the 
last  of  April,  when  the  resident  birds  have  nearly 
all  laid  their  eggs,  great  numbers  of  migratory  Yel- 
lowthroats appear  and  are  present  a  few  days  only 
on  their  way  northward.  It  has  been  noticed  that 
the  resident  birds  are  larger  and  with  slightly  diff'er- 
ent  colors  than  the  migratory  birds.  Mr.  Chas.  A 
Keeler  of  the  California  Academy  of  Sciences,  who 
was  present  as  a  visitor,  gave  an  interesting  talk  in 
which  he  urged  that  attention  should  be  given  to 
such  subjects  as  migration,  coloration  of  plumage, 
and  action  of  climate  on  the  size  of  birds.  Mr 
Keeler  then  presented  some  of  his  theories  as  to  the 
nature  of  colors  in  birds  and  how  they  are  evolved, 
the  distribution  of  pigments  and  the  effect  of  sun- 
light on  them.  A  number  of  the  papers  mentioned 
will  be  published  later. — Publication  Committee. 
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Mr.  W.  O.  Emerson  of  Haywards  informs  us  of 
his  intention  to  open  up  an  art  studio  at  I'acific 
Grove,  Monterey  County  soon,  and  to  devote  some 
of  his  time  to  the  water  birds  there. 

Mr.  A.  H.  Frost  of  New  York  was  reported  in 
San  Francisco  the  last  week  of  April.  We  are  in- 
formed that  he  has  obtained  a  set  of  California 
Vulture  by  purchase  from  Mr.  H.  R.  Taylor. 

Mr.  A.  M.  Shields  is  interested  in  sending  two 
Alameda  naturalists,  Mr.  R.  S.  Wheeler  and  Mr.  H. 
C.  Ward  to  Pyramid  Lake,  Nevada,  to  get  some 
eggs  of  the  California  Gull,  Larns  la/ifomuiis. 

May  7,  Mr.  Jos.  Grinnell,  of  the  Southern  Division 
has  recently  been  staying  in  San  Francisco  prepara- 
tory to  leaving  for  Kotzebue  Sound,  Alaska.  Mr. 
Grinnell  was  present  to-night  at  the  Northern  Divi- 
sion meeting  of  the  Cooper  Club  and  says  he  expects 
to  be  gone  for  two  years. 

While  on  the  salt  marsh  recently  I  observed  a 
Western  Willet  among  a  flock  of  several  hundred 
Western  Sandpipers  that  passed  close  to  my  boat. 
The  Willet  was  trying  hard  to  obtain  the  lead,  as  the 
myriads  of  small  wings  were  literally  carrying  it 
along  and  its  cries  evidently  indicated  its  discomfort. 

Another  egg  of  California  Vulture  has  come  into 
possession  of  Mr.  H.  R.  Taylor  since  the  one  men- 
tioned in  May  number.  It  is  likewise  a  perfect 
specimen.  Mr.  Wm.  Steinbeck  of  Hollister  reports 
having  obtained  an  egg  through  his  collector.  Con- 
sidering the  small  number  of  eggs,  perfect  and  im- 
perfect specimens  of  this  Condor  now  in  possession 
of  various  collectors  and  institutions  it  is  remarkable 
to  add  three  in  one  year. 

A  remarkable  instance  of  a  Sparrow  Hawk  depos- 
iting eggs  in  an  open  nest  is  related  by  Mr.  H.  R. 
Taylor,  who  states  that,  in  an  old  hawk's  nest,  35 
feet  from  the  ground,  he  found  3  eggs  of  the  Desert 
Sparrow  Hawk,  about  April  15.  The  nest  was 
vacant  on  the  5th  and  unlined,  while  on  the  15th  it 
was  lined  with  dry  grass,  by  the  Desert  Sparrow 
Hawks,  he  thinks.  Mr.  Taylor  took  the  eggs  and 
upon  returning  some  days  later  found  that  the  4th 
egg  had  been  laid,  the  egg  being  in  evidence. 

Some  curiosities  of  bird  architecture  are  in  pos- 
session of  Mr.  H.  R.  Taylor  of  Alameda,  one  being 
a  nest  of  Baltimore  Oriole,  taken  by  Mr.  Benjamin 
Hoag  of  Stephentown,  N  Y,,  who  says  it  has  the 
smallest  entrance  of  any  of  this  species  he  has 
noticed  The  large  diameter  i  1-16  inches  and  the 
small  diameter  i  inch.  A  nest  of  the  California  Bush 
Tit  has  the  entrance  on  the  top,  instead  of  on  the 
side  near  the  top.  Another  was  lodged  instead  of 
being  pensile,  and  has  a  unique  shape  for  one  of 
this  species,  being  5'/(  inches  long  by  4;?^  inches 
wide.  It  also  has  a  flap  at  the  center  in  place  of  the 
usual  small  well  rounded  entrance.  Another  nest  of 
this  species,  taken  by  Mr  Ernest  Adams  of  San  Jose, 
has  two  entrances  at  the  top,  divided  by  a  strip 
barely  an  inch  wide. 

A  letter  from  a  Stockton  member  of  the  Cooper 
Ornithological  Club,  dated  early  this  year,  relates 
the  practice  of  a  gang  of  Italians  who  draw  nets  of 
fine  mesh  across  the  brush  along  the  levees  of  the 
San  Joaquin  River  ;  then  they  beat  the  brush  with 
sticks,  driving  into  their  nets  all  the  birds  in  the 
brush  fringing  the  levees.     It  is  said  that  they  work 


this  so  well  that  not  a  bird  escapes  and  they  volun- 
teered the  statement  that  they  have  caught  as  many 
as  2,000  birds  in  one  day.  The  birds  are  used  for 
food  or  sold  to  restaurants,  to  the  detriment  of  the 
orchardist  and  the  agriculturist.  The  Club  has  taken 
the  matter  in  hand  and  will  take  every  means  of  sup- 
pressing this  vandalism  and  wholesale  destruction  of 
insectivorous  and  song  birds.  The  matter  is  being 
given  publicity  and  the  attention  of  the  State  Game 
Warden  has  been  ordered  called  to  the  fact  that  the 
law  relating  to  the  destruction  of  certain  varieties  of 
birds  is  being  broken,  and  of  the  State  Entomologist 
in  regard  to  destroyers  of  noxious  insects  being  indis- 
criminately slaughtered. 

Mr.  A.  W.  Anthony,  one  of  the  leading  ornitholo- 
gists of  the  west,  is  planning  to  spend  the  summer  in 
the  Olympic  Mountains  of  Washington.  These 
mountains  are  unknown  so  far  a.s  their  zoology  is 
concerned,  and  Mr.  Anthony,  should  he  spend  the 
summer  in  them,  will  undoubtedly  reap  rich  results. 
Of  course  he  will  carry  a  camera.  Mr.  Anthony  in 
a  recent  letter  makes  the  following  corrections  to 
Mr.  R.  H.  Beck's  notes  in  the  January  Osprev  on 
the  Booby's  of  Clarion  Island:  "Blue-footed  and 
Brewster's  Boobys  are  not  found  at  all  on  the  island, 
and  the  Red-faced  Booby  mentioned  should  have 
been  the  Red-footed."  Mr.  Anthony's  article  on  the 
'Boobys  of  the  Revillegigedo  Islands,'  which  will 
follow  the  article  in  the  present  number  is  illustrated 
with  six  wonderfully  interesting  photographs  of  these 
queer  birds  taken  by  the  author  during  his  last  expe- 
dition to  these  tropical  islands  of  the  Pacific. 


Recent  Literature. 


Bird  Studies.  An  account  of  the  Land  Birds  of 
Eastern  North  America.  By  IVilliain  E.  D.  Scot/. 
With  illustrations  from  the  original  photographs. 
New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.  Large  octavo,  363 
pages,  166  illustrations.  $5.00.  Portfolios  of  plates 
50c  each. 

A  sumptuously  made  and  illustrated  book  entitled 
'Bird  Studies,'  extends  to  the  constantly  increasing 
number  of  students  of  bird  life  an  invitation  to  ob- 
serve more  intimately  first  the  birds  "about  the 
house,"  then  those  "along  the  highway,"  "in  the 
woods,"  "across  the  fields,"  "in  marsh  and  swamp," 
and  finally  "by  stream  and  pond."  By  this  method 
of  classification  all  the  birds  of  eastern  North  Amer- 
ica, from  the  fur  countries  to  the  Gulf  and  from  the 
Mississippi  to  the  Atlantic,  with  the  exception  of  the 
water  birds,  have  been  represented;  some  most  fully, 
others  by  a  mere  line  of  text.  In  many  instances  a 
more  than  usual  amount  of  study  and  photography 
has  been  devoted  to  the  development  of  fledglings  ; 
but  the  text,  as  a  whole,  contains  less  information 
than  Chapman's  '  Birds  of  Eastern  North  America,' 
for  example  ;  so  that  this  new  bird  book  must  justify 
its  appearance  in  a  crowded  market  by  its  unique 
classification  and  lavish  use  of  photographs. 

It  is  an  easy  matter  to  quarrel  with  any  arrange- 
ment that  is  not  along  accepted  lines  laid  down  by 
ornithologists ;  but  the  unconventional  methods  of 
writers  who  hope  to  attract  to  the  study  of  nature 
many  whom  scientific  names  and  rules  bewilder  or 
repel,  surely  need  no  apology  when  one  sees  the  great 
stimulus  these  methods  have  given  to  out-of  door  ob- 
servations. Mrs.  William  Starr  Dana's  '  How  to  Know 
the  Wild  Flowers, '  divided  into  color  groups,  doubtless 
has  done  more  in  a  few  years  to  popularize  the  study 
of  botany  than  Gray's  learned  treatises  ever  did. 

Birds  have  difi^erent  chosen  habitats  at  different 
seasons  and    in  different  sections  of  the  country  to 
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which  they  must  adapt  themselves.  It  may  be  that 
the  reader  who  turns  to  Mr.  Wm.  E.  D.  Scott's 
'Bird  Studies'  to  identify  a  Wilson's  Thrush,  let  us 
say,  that  he  has  seen  scratching  around  his  garden 
during  the  migrations,  would  not  really  find  his  bird 
which  is  classified  quite  properly  among  the  birds 
found  "in  the  woods"  where  it  spends  nearly  all  its 
life.  And  then  again,  many  Warblers,  pre  eminently 
of  the  woods,  may  often  be  seen  flitting  around  the  blos- 
soming orchards  and  shrubbery  "about  the  house." 
People  come  to  associate  certain  birds  with  certain  sur- 
roundings until  it  becomes  almost  impossible  to  think 
of  them  elsewhere;  and  so  they  may  disapprove  of 
having  the  Purple  Finch,  which  is  commonly  seen 
feeding  or  singing  in  the  very  tops  of  evergreen  trees, 
photographed  in  a  field  of  thistles.  But  the  arbitrary 
placing  of  a  Bobolink  among  the  birds  one  meets  in 
going  "across  the  fields"  is  certainly  vastly  more 
helpful  to  the  novice  than  to  classify  it  among  the 
htfrida-.  A  systematic  table  of  all  orders,  families 
and  species  is  given  at  the  back  of  the  book. 

It  seems  almost  ungracious  to  find  any  fault  with 
the  generous  array  of  photographs — many  of  which 
are  exceedingly  beautiful  and  life-like, — the  work  of 
an  artist  who  is  also  a  student  of  bird-life  ;  but  the 
picture  of  one  live  bird  in  the  bush  is  worth  a  score 
of  dead  ones  in  the  hand,  and  yet  the  book  abounds 
in  photographs  of  'skins'  that  are  revolting  to  every 
true  bird-lover,  and  are  not  sufficiently  helpful  from 
the  scientific  point  of  view  to  warrant  the  brutalizing 
effect  of  the  notion  that  birds  must  be  studied  with  a 
gun.  A  glance  at  the  table  showing  the  decrease  of 
birds  in  the  United  States  that  Mr.  Wm.  T  Horna- 
day  has  prepared  with  so  much  care  for  the  New 
York  Zoological  Society,  proves,  if  any  proof  wei'e  re- 
quired, how  much  the  Americans  need  to  be  educated 
out  of  their  indifference  to  bird  destruction  for  what- 
ever cause. — Neltje  Blanchan. 

Notes  on  Birds  Observed  at  Jalapa  and  Las 
ViGAS,  Vera  Cruz,  Mexico.  By  Prank  M.  Chapman. 
Plate  III.  Author's  Edition,  extracted  from  Bulletin 
of  the  American  Museum  of  Natural  History,  Vol. 
X.,  Article  II,  pp.  15-43..  New  York,  February  24, 
i8g8 

The  observations  of  this  scientific  paper  were 
made  by  Mr.  Chapman  in  Jalapa  and  Las  Vigas  be- 
tween March  28  and  April  27,  1897.  The  time  was 
short;  but  the  indefatigable  Mr.  Chapman  has,  as 
always,  attained  wonderful  results  in  specimens  and 
notes  for  his  work  in  the  American  Museum  of 
Natural  History.  At  this  time  the  breeding  season 
was  just  beginning,  three  or  four  species  were 
found  to  be  laying,  but  the  greater  number  were 
mating,  or  nest-building,  and  the  song  season  was 
therefore  at  its  height. 

Notes  on  107  species  were  made  at  Jalapa  where 
the  vegetation  is  semi  tropical.  But  two  hours  travel 
by  rail  from  Jalapa  brings  one  to  Las  Vigas  in  a 
humid  alpine  zone  where  bird-life  is  almost  entirely 
different  Only  three  of  the  48  species  here  ob- 
served were  found  to  be  the  same  as  those  at 
Jalapa.  "From  the  summit  of  the  pine-clad  hills 
one  can  look  down  on  the  dense  forests  of  the  tem- 
perate zone,  distant  only  a  few  minutes  as  the  bird 
flies,  but  between  the  two  temperature  has  erected 
an  invisible  but  potent  barrier  which  few  species 
cross." 

The  State  of  Vera  Cruz,  Mr.  Chapman  says, 
doubtless  otters  more  attractions  to  the  naturalist 
than  does  any  other  area  of  similar  extent.  "Its 
surface  includes  lagoons,  rivers  and  dashing  streams; 
sandy  beaches,  marshes,  and  plains;  valleys,  canons 
and  mountain  crests  whose  loftiest  peak  reaches  an 
elevation   of   over  18000  feet,   and  is  crowned    with 


perpetual  snow.  The  temperature  of  the  region  is 
of  course  affected  by  its  varying  altitudes,  and  the 
climate  is  further  influenced  by  extremes  of  aridity 
and  humidity.  To  these  natural  conditions  should 
be  added  the  accessibility  of  the  region,  and  the  fact 
that  it  is  bisected  by  two  lines  of  railway,  which 
within  a  few  hours  take  the  traveler  through  three 
life-zones.  Thus,  leaving  the  city  of  Vera  Cruz  on 
the  Mexican  Railway,  at  6  a.  m  ,  we  pass  through 
the  arid  coastal  zone,  or  tierra  laliente  seca,  and  in 
two  hours  reach  the  lower  border  of  the  humid  trop- 
ical zone,  or  tierra  talicnte  hnineda,  at  an  altitude  of 
some  900  feet.  We  are  now  fairly  in  the  mountains, 
and  the  ascent  is  more  rapid,  the  lower  border  of  the 
temperate  zone,  or  tierra  tonplatla,  at  an  altitude  of 
about  2700  feet,  being  reached  at  9  a.  m.  We  now 
journey  through  the  elevated  valleys  of  the  tierra 
teiiiplada,  and  in  two  hours  have  reached  the  north- 
ern limit  of  this  zone,  and  the  southern  limit  of  the 
humid  alpine  zone,  or  tierra  fria  htnneda,  at  an  alti- 
tude of  some  5500  feet  The  palms  and  heliconias 
of  the  humid  tropical  zone,  the  tree  ferns  and  coffee 
groves  of  the  tierra  teniplada,  are  now  replaced  by 
forests  of  pines  and  oaks,  which  continue  until,  six 
hours  after  leaving  Vera  Cruz,  we  approach  the  arid 
alpine  zone,  or  tierra  fria  seca,  at  an  altitude  of  some 
8000  feet.  The  journey  from  this  point  to  Mexico 
is  on  the  great  central  plateau,  a  treeless  region,  over 
which  comparatively  uniform  conditions  prevail. 

"It  is  evident,  then,  that  within  this  circumscribed 
area  the  student  of  the  geographical  distribution  of 
life  will  find  a  field  for  work,  where  a  minimum  of 
effort  will  produce  a  maximum  of  result.  A  bio- 
geographic  map  of  this  region,  based  not  only  upon 
an  exact  knowledge  of  the  distribution  of  its  plants 
and  animals,  but  also  upon  detailed  information  of 
its  topography,  soil,  and  climate,  would  be  of  sur- 
passing interest,  and  it  is  as  a  contribution  toward  so 
desirable  an  end  that  this  paper  is  presented." 

Mr.  Chapman  states  that  the  specimens  of  some  of 
the  most  notable  collectors  in  the  State  of  Vera  Cruz 
were  not  sufficiently  exact  in  data,  in  regard  to  local- 
ity among  the  closely  conflicting  zones,  as  would  be 
required  by  the  student  of  geographical  distribution. 
It  was  not  a  wholly  unpardonable  mistake  for  the 
native  Mexican  collector,  who  had  furnished  most  of 
the  specimens  of  this  locality  to  the  leading  author- 
ities, to  enter  "Jalapa"  in  his  data  as  the  locality  for 
specimens  secured  in  a  day's  trip  extending  into 
more  than  one  zone. — W.  A.  J. 

Second  Annual  Report  of  the  New  York  Zoo- 
logical Society.  [Chartered  in  1895.  Objects  of 
the  society  :  A  Public  Zoological  Park,  the  Preser- 
vation of  our  Native  Animals,  the  Promotion  of 
Zoology.]  New  York:  Office  of  the  Society,  69 
Wall  St.,  March   15,  1898. 

The  second  annual  report  of  the  New  York  Zoolog- 
ical Society  heralds  progression  and  maturing  plans. 
It  has  been  an  e\entful  year  for  the  society,  end- 
ing in  its  establishment  as  a  permanent  institution 
for  the  promotion  of  zoological  knowledge,  and  the 
love  of  animate  nature,  in  the  City  and  State  of  New 
York.  In  the  article,  'Progress  of  the  Year,'  signed 
by  the  chairman,  Professor  Henry  F.  Osborn  of 
Columbia  University,  and  Madison  Grant,  secretary, 
it  is  stated  that  all  of  the  original  objects  have  been 
furthered,  and  the  following  noteworthy  results  at- 
tained :  A  contract  with  the  City  of  New  York,  unan- 
imously adopted  by  the  commissioners  of  the  sink- 
ing fund,  March  24,  1897  ;  completion  of  the  general 
plan  of  the  Park,  and  its  unanimous  approval  by 
Park  Commissioners,  November  22,  1897  ;  subscrip- 
tion of  the  first  $100,000  toward  the  gift  of  $250,000 
from  the  society  to  the  city,  completed   February  15, 
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i8g8;  preliminary  plans  of  nine  of  the  principal 
buildings,  prepared  and  submitted  for  criticism  of 
several  American  and  European  Zoological  garden 
specialists  ;  and  an  increase  of  the  societies  member- 
ship from  ii8  to  600  active  members.  It  is  also  stated 
that  the  collections  and  animal  buildings  to  be  pre- 
sented to  the  City  of  New  York  by  the  society,  are 
to  cost  not  less  than  $250,000,  and  that  the  City  of 
New  York  has  been  authorized  by  the  State  Legisla- 
ture to  issue  bonds  to  the  amount  of  $125,000  for  the 
purpose  of  meeting  the  cost  of  the  ground  improve- 
ments that  are  necessary  to  enable  the  public  to 
utilize  and  enjoy  the  park. 

Besides  the  publication  of  the  business  reports  of  the 
society  the  publication  contains  three  noteworthy  ar- 
ticles. Of  these  the  first  in  order  of  appearance  is  the 
"London  Zoological  Society  and  its  Gardens',  which 
describes  the  famous  '  Zoo '  and  its  management  as  an 
object  lesson  for  New  York.  Mr.  Hornaday  has  made 
this  article  interesting  as  general  literature,  and  well 
illustrated  it  with  photographs  and  a  plan  of  the  gar- 
dens. He  speaks  pertinently  of  zoological  gardens  in 
general  and  of  what  the  New  York  gardens  will  mean 
to  New  York  City. 

A  feature  of  great  importance  that  is  proposed  for 
the  Park  is  a  school  of  animal  paintings  sculpture. 
This  subject  is  practically  handled  by  Ernest  Seton 
Thompson  with  his  characteristic  enthusiasm.  Mr. 
Thompson  says:  "The  time  has  come  for  a  great 
art  school  for  studying  animals."  Mr.  Hornaday  has 
already  made  provisions  for  a  number  of  studios  in 
several  of  the  principal  buildings,  and  a  gallery  for 
exhibition  of  animal  paintings  and  statuary  will  be 
situated  in  the  administration  building. 

The  next  article  will  command  the  most  earnest 
attention  of  bird-lovers;  it  is  entitled  'The  De- 
struction of  our  Birds  and  Mammals  :  A  Keport  on 
the  Results  of  aninquir). '  In  the  limited  space  of 
this  department  we  feel  that  the  subject  cannot  be 
treated  at  a  sufficient  length  to  do  justice  to  Mr. 
Hornaday's  inquiry  and  report,  which  gives  extensive 
results  on  this  important  subject,  so  the  matter  will 
be  taken  up  in  a  future  number. 

We  should  not  omit  to  express  our  admiration  of 
the  five  beautiful  photographic  views  showing  the 
native  wildness  and  scenic  features  of  the  park. 
There  are  also  two  maps  ;  one  showing  the  location 
of  the  park  in  New  York  City,  the  other  a  large 
colored  final  plan  for  the  development  of  the  park. 
This  excellent  report  will  be  a  profitable  advertise- 
ment for  the  society  It  is  believed  by  many  fore- 
most zoological  authorities  that  in  time,  with  the 
efficient  management  of  the  able  director,  the  new 
park  will  become  the  leading  zoological  park  of  the 
world.— W.  A.  J. 

In  Brush,  Sedge,  and  Stubble.  A  Picture  Book 
of  the  Shooting-fields  and  Feathered  Game  of  North 
America.  By  />7c'/i^'-//^  W.  Huiiti)i;ylon.  "Better  to 
hunt  in  fields  for  health  unbought.  Than  fee  the 
Doctor  for  a  nauceous  draught." — Epistle  to  Dryden. 
Cincinnati :  The  Sportsman's  Society,  1898.  Part 
One,  $1.00. 

'In  Brush,  Sedge,  and  Stubble,'  of  which  this 
■part  one'  is  a  first  installment,  promises  to  be  truly 
magnificient  both  as  an  art-book  and  as  a  work  for 
sportsmen  on  the  American  game  birds  by  a  leader 
of  sportsmen  and  one  who  appreciates  his  field  in  its 
noblest  and  grandest  sense.  The  artist  nimrod  has 
spent  many  years  in  the  preparation  of  the  work, 
and  has  traveled  from  one  end  of  the  continent 
to  the  other  with  gun,  color-box,  and  camera  The 
monographs  are  written  from  the  sportsman's  point 
of  view,  with  a  preference  for  the  pictureque 
rather  than   the  scientific,   though  the  technical  des- 


sciptions  given  will  enable  the  identification  of  birds 
that  are  the  legitimate  object  of  sport. 

The  work  will  be  issued  in  25  parts,  which  are  to 
be  sold  at  the  subscription  price  of  $1.00  each  The 
first  two  parts  will  be  devoted  to  the  Grouse  of  the  open 
country,  followed  by  two  parts  on  the  Grouse  of 
the  woods  ;  the  Turkeys  and  Pheasants  will  have  one 
part  ;  the  Bob-white,  alone,  one  part  ;  the  California 
Quail  and  the  Quail  of  the  Southwest,  each  one 
part  ;  and  soon  through  the  game  birds,  completing 
the  25  parts  The  work  will  contain  twenty-five 
full-page  pictures  in  colors,  twenty-five  full-page 
studies  of  game  birds,  and  over  three  hundred  text 
illustrations.  The  pages  are  about  12x16  inches  in 
size,  and  are  of  heavy  enameled  paper 

In  'part  one'  there  are  16  pages  and  two  full- 
page  plates,  all  inserted  loose  in  a  heavy  rough-paper 
cover  The  first  plate  is  a  photographic  study  com- 
paring the  Sage  Grouse  and  Prairie  or  Pinnated 
Grouse.  The  second  is  a  beautiful  color  reproduc- 
tion of  a  painting  by  H.  F.  Farney,  artistically 
mounted  on  a  gray  board  ;  on  the  tissue-paper  fly-leaf 
of  which  is  printed  the  title,  'Ptarmigan  Shooting,' 
and,  apposite  to  the  picture  of  the  resting  hunter  with 
his  Indian  guide  and  dogs  in  the  snowy  mountain 
peaks,  this  is  quoted  :  "The  sportsman  who  climbs 
the  highest  peaks  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  far  above 
the  timber  line,  in  pursuit  of  the  Ptarmigans,  usually 
obtains  a  magnificient  view, — oftimes  nothing  more." 
Following  the  introduction  to  'The  Grouse  of  the 
Open  Country,'  the  Sage  Grouse  and  Prairie  Short- 
tailed  Grouse  are  interestingly  treated  by  Mr.  Hunt- 
ington, with  many  beautiful  text  illustrations,  mostly 
by  the  author,  who  shows  himself  to  be  an  accom- 
plished artist 

The  present  writer  is  pleased  to  state  that  a  second 
illustrated  article  by  Mr  Huntington  will  appear  in 
an  early  number  of  The  Ohprev, — W.  A.  J. 

Report  of  the  Building  Committee.  Submitted 
and  approved  December  23,  1897  The  Scientific 
Alliance  of  New  York  New  York:  Published  by 
the  Council,   i8g8. 

The  Scientific  Alliance  of  New  York  includes  the 
resident  and  active  members  of  the  New  York  Acad 
emy  of  Sciences,  the  Torrey  Botanical  Club,  the 
New  York  Microscopical  Society  the  Linna;an  So- 
ciety of  New  York,  the  New  York  Mineralogical 
Club,  the  American  Mathematical  Society,  the  New 
York  section  of  the  American  Chemical  Society,  and 
the  New  York  Entomological  Society.  The  total 
membership  in  January,  1898,  was  1.075.  In  June, 
1895.  the  Council  of  the  Alliance  was  incorporated 
by  an  act  of  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  New- 
York,  in  which  the  objects  were  stated  as  follows: 
"To  establish  and  maintain  a  scientific  center  in  the  , 
City  of  New  York,  in  which  scientific  societies  can 
have  their  headquarters;  to  establish,  accumulate, 
hold  and  administer  a  public  library  and  a  museum, 
having  special  reference  to  scientific  subjects ;  to 
publish  scientific  works  or  periodicals,  to  give  scien- 
tific instruction  by  lectures  or  otherwise,  and  to  ad- 
vance by  appropriate  means  scientific  discovery  and 
the  knowledge  of  scientific  truth  among  the  people  ; 
and  to  these  ends  to  take  and  hold  property  as  afore- 
said ;  to  erect  or  acquire  by  deed,  contract  or  other- 
wise, a  suitable  building,  buildings,  or  part  of  a 
building,  to  contain  such  library  and  museum,  and 
other  rooms  appropriate  to  the  purposes  aforesaid, 
and  to  the  advancement  of  the  scientific  objects  of 
the  various  societies  represented  in  said  corporation." 

In  the  past  the  homes  of  the  societies  composing 
the  Alliance  have  been  in  the  American  Museum  of 
Natural  History,  the  Mott  Memorial  Library,  Haver- 
meyer   Hall,    Columbia    University,   and   College  of 
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Pharmacy;  but  the  intention  of  the  organization  is  to 
soon  have  a  home  of  its  own.  In  the  report  the 
various  plans  entertained  in  the  last  few  years  are 
given.  The  most  favorable  one,  at  present,  seems  to 
be  the  erection  of  a  suitable  building  independent  of 
any  other  organizations.  The  plans  of  such  a  build- 
ing recently  submitted  to  the  Council  of  the  Alliance 
is  estimated  to  cost  $300,000,  and  it  is  believed  that 
the  necessary  land  can  be  procured  in  a  desirable 
location  for  not  more  than  $200,000  additional  The 
published  plans  and  picture  show  what  seems  to  be 
an  ideal  building  for  the  purposes  of  the  Alliance. — 
W.  A.  J. 

Contributions  to  Philippine  Ornithology.  By 
Ds-an  C.  Worcester,  A.  B.,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Zoology,  University  of  Michigan,  and  Frank  S. 
Bourns,  M.  D.,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.  From  the  Pro- 
ceedings of  the  United  States  National  Museum,  Vol. 
XX.,  pages  549-625  (with  plates  LV.-LXL).  [No. 
1134.]     Smithsonian  Institution,  Washington  :     1898. 

The  two  ornithologists  whose  names  appear  on  the 
title  page  of  this  scientific  paper,  worked  in  the 
Philippine  Islands  during  the  year  1887  and  later 
and  more  extensively  in  the  years  1890  to  1893.  They 
colaborate  in  'Part  One,'  which  is  "a  list  of  the 
birds  known  to  inhabit  the  Philippine  and  Palawan 
Islands,  showing  their  distribution  within  the  limits 
of  the  two  groups,"  which  is  published,  as  Mr.  Wor- 
cester says  in  the  introduction,  as  a  basis  for  some 
conclusions  at  which  he  has  arrived  concerning  the 
zoological  relationships  between  the  various  islands 
of  the  Philippine  group  and  the  laws  governing  the 
distribution  of  their  birds.  Following  this  in  'Part 
Two'  is  Mr.  Worcester's  '  Notes  on  the  Distribution 
of  Philippine  Birds,'  which  is  a  masterful  scientific 
paper  showing  the  writer  to  have  done  an  immense 
amount  of  work  on  the  subject.  A  large  folding 
map  and  numerous  distribution  charts  illustrate  the 
paper. — W.  A.   J. 

Crusoe's  Island,  A  Bird-hunter's  Story.  By 
Frederick  A.  O/n-r,  Author  of  'Camps  in  the  Caribbees, ' 
'Travels  in  Mexico,'  'In  the  Wake  of  Columbus,'  'A 
Life  of  Josephine,'  etc.  Appleton's  Home  Reading 
Books,  Division  I,  Natural  History.  New  York; 
D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  1S98.     Cloth,  65  cents. 

Nineteen  years  ago  the  author  was  sent  to  make 
an  ornithological  investigation  in  the  Lesser  Antilles, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution. 
At  the  termination  of  his  labors  he  found  himself 
craving  for  new  worlds  to  conquer  and  a  wider  range 
of  observation,  when  occurred  to  him  the  dream  of  his 
youth,  his  determination  to  search  out  the  truth  re- 
specting a  hero  of  his  earlier  years — Robinson  Crusoe 
— who,  it  appeared  to  him,  had  long  been  confounded 
with  Alexander  Selkirk.  In  short,  Mr.  Ober  endeavors 
to  prove  that  the  island  of  Crusoe's  exile  was  not  Juan 
Fernandez  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  but  Tobago  in  the 
Caribbean  Sea  ;  and  incidentally  he  tells  a  great  deal 
of  the  fauna  and  flora  of  the  island  on  which,  the  story 
tells  us,  he  became  an  exile  as  did  his  famous  predeces- 
sor of  more  than  two  centuries  ago.  The  book  will  be 
a  source  of  pleasure  and  profit  to  those  who  wish  to 
read  of  an  up-to-date  'Robinson  Crusoe.' — W.   A.   J, 

Birds  of  the  Pacific  Slope  of  Los  Angeles 
County.  Jiy  Joseph  Grinnell  A.  B.,  Assistant  In- 
structor in  Biology,  Throop  Polytechnic  Institute, 
Pasadena  Academy  of  Sciences  ;  Publication  No.  II. 
March,  1898. 

This  annotated  list  is  a  valuable  acquisition  to  the 
ornithological  literature  of  Southern  California.  Mr. 
Grinnell  is  one  of  the  best  known  of  the  younger 
naturalists  of  Southern  California  as  a  result  of   his 


careful  and  extensive  work.  In  making  the  list  his 
aid  has  been  mainly  that  of  the  members  of  the 
Southern  Division  of  the  Cooper  Ornithological  Club. 

Los  Angeles  County  is  about  half  and  half  in  the 
desert  and  in  the  Pacific  district;  and,  as  indicated 
by  the  title  of  the  paper,  the  region  dealt  with  is  the 
portion  of  Los  Angeles  County  lying  on  the  Pacific 
side  of  the  mountains.  It  must  be  remembered  that, 
ornithologically  speaking,  this  is  a  comparatively 
little  known  region  :  most  of  the  observations  used 
cover  little  over  six  or  eight  years,  which  is  small, 
indeed,  compared  to  the  years  of  careful  observa- 
tions carried  on  in  some  of  our  Eastern  States.  Yet 
the  results,  especially  with  the  land  birds,  well  war- 
rants publication  of  the  list  The  difficulties  in  mak- 
ing a  fairly  complete  list  of  the  water  birds  is  readily 
seen  when  we  consider  the  number  which  should 
and  undoubtedly  do  occur  along  the  coast  and  in  the 
adjacent  ocean  channel. 

Now  that  Mr.  Grinnell  has  laid  a  foundation  for 
future  work,  the  efforts  thus  stimulated  will  doubtless 
make  this  work  of  the  Pasadena  Academy  of  Sciences 
and  of  the  Southern  Division  of  the  Cooper  Club 
one  of  note  in  the  bibliography  of  California  orni- 
thology.—W.  A.  J. 

Gleanings  from  Nature, — No.  I.  Oological 
Abnormalities.  By  J.  IVarroi  Jncol's.  Illustrated. 
Waynesburg,  Pa.  Independent  Book  and  Job  Press, 
1898. 

The  author  states  that  'Gleanings  from  Nature' 
will  be  a  series  of  pamphlets  based  chiefly  on  the 
author's  research  in  ornithology  and  oology  and  pub- 
lished from  time  to  time  as  accumulating  material 
and  data  permits.  The  sub-titles  of  future  numbers 
will  be  announced  later.  'Number  One'  is  a  neatly 
printed  publication  containing  four  photographic 
plates  and  36  pages  of  text,  in  small  type.  Mr. 
Jacobs  has  devoted  much  time  to  the  subject — in  fact, 
more  of  his  energetic  labor  has  been  given  to  this 
particular  field  of  ornithological  research  than  its 
importance  would  seem  to  warrant.  We  shall  be 
glad  to  see  the  future  numbers  of  the  series. — W. 
A    J. 

The  Naturalists'  Directory.  Compiled  by 
Samuel  E.  Cassino.  Boston:  S.  E.  Cassino,  Pub- 
lisher, 1898. 

The  directory  has  appeared  in  several  earlier 
editions  and  is  doubtless  familiar  to  many  of  The 
Osprey's  readers.  It  is  especially  valuable  to  the 
naturalist  who  wishes  to  exchange  specimens  and 
notes.  It  includes  over  five  thousand  names  with 
addresses  in  an  alphabetical  list,  and  appended  to 
each  are  abbreviations  designating  particular 
branches  of  natural  science.  There  appeared  in 
former  editions  a  second  list  giving  the  names  under 
their  respective  states  and  postoffice  addresses, 
which  does  not  appear  in  this.  A  list  of  the  scientific 
societies  of  the  United  States  and  Canada,  is,  how- 
ever, classified  by  their  respective  states.  The  pub- 
lisher announces  that  the  next  edition,  to  be  pub- 
lished late  in  1899,  will  be  international  in  its  scope. 
— W.  A.  J. 
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material  when  offered  at  a  reasonable  rate.  Geo.  G. 
Cantwell,  Juneau,  Alaska. 

Wanted — Fine  sets.  Scientific  Skins,  Shells  and 
Minerals:  also  books  on  Natural  History.  Will  ex- 
change Indian  relics,  curios,  stamps  and  solid  gold 
rings.    W.  S.  Townsexu,  Jeweler,  Perry,  Okia. 

Waxtkd  for  cash — A  few  heavily  marked  sets, 
with  original  data,  of  each  :  Red-shouldered,  Broad- 
Avinged  and  American  Rough-legged  Hawks.  Vol- 
umes I  and  2,  of  ''Recreation."  Jxo.  W.  Daniels, 
Jr.,  Lynchburg,  Va. 

Two  Dollars'  worth  of  first  class  sets  of  Birds' 
Egtjs.  desirable  specins,  will  be  given  for  Fir:t  6  MONTHS 
of  TiiK  Osi'RKY,  if  .^eiit  us  securely  wrapped  with 
pasteboard,  at  once.  Eggs  are  our  selection  from  a 
good  list,  and  will  I)h  setit  by  return  mail.  Thp:  Os- 
prey Co.,  fil  N.  Prairie  St.,  Galesburg.  HI. 

Fop.  Sale— Cheap,  eggs  in  sets,  skins,  data  blanks, 
"Davies'  Taxidermy,"  etc.  Send  for  lists  of  my  large 
stock.     Can  give  vou  a  fine  trade.    Address  W.   E. 


McLain,  New  Vineyard,  Me. 


(16) 


S50  Kodak— The  Eastman  No.  4,  folding;  made  to 
load  with  roll  of  100  (or  less  number)  4x5  films:  fine 
lens  ;  good  tripod  accompanying:  all  in  A  1  condition. 
Will  ])ack  carefully  and  .sell  for  $20  -ash.  Walter 
A.  Johnson,  61  N.  Prairie  St.,  Galesburg,  111. 

Wanted— Really  rare  sets  and  singles:  also  rare 
skins.  I  ofl'er  supplies,  books  and  specimens  in  most 
any  branch  of  Natural  History.  Do  not  offer  com- 
mon material,  as  1  cannot  use  it.  W.  F.  Webb,  Mgr., 
Albion,  N.  Y. 

Wanted— Sets  of  the  Golden  Eagle  in  exchangev 
for  rare  bird  skins,   sets  of  the  White-tailed  Kite, 
Gyrfalcon,   Leconte's   Thrasher,  rare  Hummer  and 
Warbler  sets  and  part  cash.   Jno.  W.  Daniels,  Jr., 
Lynchburg,  Va. 

Taxidermist  and  Collector,  of  eight  years  ex- 
perience, will  accompany  a  hunting  party  during  the 
month  of  November.  Terms  reasonable.  Reference, 
editor  of  Osprey.    H.  C.  Butcher,  Galesburg,  111. 

To  Trade— 481,  710,  599,  337b,  294,  458,  489,  508,  and 
others,  for  6.  27,  30,  53,  70,  71,  72,  74,  75,  77,  640,  641,  or 
anything  not  in  collecti(m.  Chas.  I.  Thompson, 
Paso  Robles,  Cal. 

To  Exchange— a  large  lot  of  first-class  birds  eegs, 
both  American  and  Foreign  species.  All  in  original 
sets  with  data.  Want  other  first-class  sets.  only.  Will 
also  trade  for  standard  books  and  voluines  or  odd 
numbers  of  the  •' Auk,"  giving  eggs  at  half  price  if 
in  good  condition.  Frank  Harris,  La  Crescent, 
Houston  Co.,  Minn. 


Publications  of  The  American  Ornithologists'  Union. 

THE  JWJK, 

A  Quarterly  Journal  of  Ornithology. 


J.  A.  ALLEN,  Editor. 


FRANK  M,  CHAPMAN,  Assoc.  Editor. 


As  the  official  organ  of  the  I'nion.  '-The  Auk"  is 
the  leading  ornithological  publication  of  this  country. 
Each  number  contains  about  lOt)  pages  of  text,  a 
handsomely  colored  plate,  and  other  illustrations. 
The  principal  articles  are  by  recognized  authorities, 
and  are  of  both  a  pojjular  and  .scientific  nature.  The 
department  of  "(Jeneral  Notes,"  gives  brief  record 
of  new  and  interesting  facts  concerning  birds  con- 
tributed by  ob.servers  throughout  the  United  States 
and  Canada.  Recent  ornithological  literature  is  re- 
viewed at  length  and  news  items  are  commented  on 
by  the  editors.  "  The  Auk  "  is  thus  indispensable  to 
those  who  would  be  informed  of  the  advance  made  in 
the  study  of  birds  either  in  the  museum  or  in  the 
field.  Price  of  current  volume,  .§3.00.  Single  num- 
bers, 75  cts. 


GHeck-Listot  Nortli  American  Birds. 

The  text  has  been  most  carefully  revised,  recent 
changes  in  nomenclature,  and  species  and  sub- 
species described  since  1886  are  included,  while  the 
ranges  of  birds  have  been  entirely  re-written  and 
more  fully  defined.    8vo.    Cloth.    Price,  #2,00. 

L.  S.   FOSTER, 

Agent  of  the  i'nion  for  the  sale  if  its  publications. 

33  Pine  Street,  New  York  City. 


THE  RAHEST  of  SPECIMEITS 

as  well  as  common  Bird  Skins  can  be  found  in 
the  immense  stock  of  over  10,oOO  skins  I  carry, 
containing  s]>ecies  from  all  over  the  I'nited 
States,  British  Columbia,  Alaska,  Lower  Califor- 
nia, Mexico,  Guadalupe  and  adjacent  islands. 
I  can  supply  a  few  SKINS  AND  EGGS  of 
the  almost  unknown 

Black,  Least,  and  Socorro  Petrels, 

if  ordered  before  the  few  now  on  sale  are  gone, 
skins  of  Carolina  Paroquets,  Ivory-billed  Wood- 
peckers, Flamingoes,  Tropic  Birds,  Long-tailed 
Paradise  Trogons  and  nian\'  handsome  trojiical 
species.  Also  (ilass  Eyes,  handsome  Goedes, 
and  a  few  Illinois  Geological  Reports  for  sale, 
now  becoming  very  rare. 

Taxidermy  in  All  its  Branches. 

Dealers,  .Schools,  Museums  sujiidied  at  lowest 
prices.  Reference : — All  prominent  Scientists 
and  Institutions  throughout  the  country.  En- 
close stami>  with  all  letters  of  in<iniry.  or  two 
for  Price  Lists. 

CHT^S.   K.  AaZORTHEN, 

Naturalist,  Taxidermist  and  Dealer, 
Established  in  1873.  WARSAW,  ILL.,  U.  S.  A. 

AVii.i,  PAY  CASH  for  No.  1.  2.  -S,  4.  5,  6  of  Vol.  I  of 
the  Xidohigist.  Copies  must  be  in  good  cxiudition. 
Gii.MAN  .1.  WiNTHROP,  Tallaliassee.  Fla. 


^      1877. 


2l8t   YEAR. 
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THE  BEST  x;^"o?«^".>  FOR  YOU. 


mLIF'E    INSURANCE 

^g  SOT.D    BY    THK 

COVENANT  MUTUAL 
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OF   GALESBURG,  ILL., 


Has  always  p.^^    INSURE 
Will  always    "^^^'^'- 


Increase  in  Assets. 
Increase  in  Surplus  in  1896. 


You   May  Insure,  or  You  May  Insure  Others. 


Information  promptly  and  cheerfully  furnished  : 
B.   F.  REINMUND,  Sec'y. 
W.   H.  SMOLLINGER,  Pres. 

GALESBURG,  ILLINOIS. 


W5ALT  RIVER 
VALLtrof 

Arizona  ^nd  the 
vdrioas 

M\m  RESORTS 
i«  NEV  MC/ICO 

ARE   UNRIVALED   FOR  THE  RELIEF 
OF  CHRONIC    LUNG    AND  THROAT   DIS- 
EASES. HERE  ARE  FOUND  PORE  DRY  AIR, 
EQUABLE:  TEMPERATORE  AND  G0N5TANT  SUNSMINE. 
THE  ITEr^b  OP  ALTlTUDe.  TtMPeRATURE.  HUMIDITY.  H0T5PRIN&5 
SANATDRiunS.  &05T  OF  LIVING. neOICAL  ATTENDANCE,&OCI AL 
ADVANTAGES  ET&.ARE  CONCI&fcLY  TRfcATfeD  IN  Dfc6CRlPTIve 

PAMPHLETS  l5&UEDBYTnE  §ANTA  FE   ROUTE 
PMY5ICIAN5  ARE  RESPECTFULLY  A&KED  TO  PLACE  TMI& 
LITERATURE   IN  TME   HRND5    OF    INVALIDS. 
ADDRESS     W.J.  BLACK, 

G.RA.,  A.T.6S.B  Ry, 

TOPEK A. KANSAS 

OR    C.A.HIGGINS, 

A.G.P.A.,  CHICAGO. 


BQflington 


THE    BEST    Li  DIE 


TO 


Denver,  St.Paul,II]inneapolis, 

I^arisas  City,  St.  Joseph, 

Oniaha,St.Loiiis,Portlaiid  arid 

California  Points. 


SPECIALLY  CONDUCTED  TOURIST 
CARS  TO  AND  FROM  CALIFORNIA.  1 


p.  S.  EUSTiS.  G.  P.  A.,  Chicago. 

A.  .S.  CPvAWFORD,  T.P.  A.,  Gai.ksruhg,  Ii.i,. 

W.  H.  SPINXER,  Ticket  Ajrent, 

(iAI.ESBURO,  Il.I.. 
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OYEP  OE  PIEIiD  SPOpS-f 


Hunters 
Anglers 
Cyclists 
Everybody 
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Should  Send  a  Two  Cent  Stamp  for 
A  Sample  Copy  of 

"SPORTS  •  AFIELD." 


The  Best  and  Oldest  of 
Western  Spcutsmen's  Magazines. 


m 
m 
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SPORTS  AFIELD  PUB.  CO. 

3S8    DEARBORN    ST. 


AMERICAN    TAXIDERMY. 
A  List  of  i6o  Photographs  from  Work. 

Here  are  8  of  them — No.  4,  Workshop,  Deer  season  ;  14T, 
Hawks,  (35  birds);  139,  Ducks  and  Geese,  (37  birds);  141, 
Workshop,  Moose  season;  131,  Owl  season.  (53  birds);  13S. 
Swans,  Loons,  (20  birds);  140,  Grouse  and  Ptarmigan;  153.  A 
Window  Decoration.  Price,  15c,  or  12  for  Si. 25.  Collections 
of  stuffed  birds  for  schools  a  specialty.  Send  loc  for  catalogue 
of  materials,  etc. 

Frank  Blake  Webster  Co..  Hyde  Park,  Mass. 


THE    OSri'tKV. 


WANT,  FOR  SALE  AND  EXCHANGE. 

.\'<'//tt's  i)t  tliis  loliiiini  ttri-  t  Uiirgcd Joy  at  tJw  rtttc  oj  one  unt 
a  ivoiii.  with  a  iiiiniiniiiii  of  2 y  cents  Jo>'  each  insertion. 

Dealers  are  referred  to  our  regular  aiiTertising  rates. 

Specivie7is  tliat  we  can  use  ivill  be  accepted  at  one-half  list  rates. 

Each  subscriber  is  entitled  to  one  notice  of  ^5  words,  to  be  used 
at  any  time  during  the  year  of  subscription. 

A  <()i.i,K<Ti«)\  of  about  oDO  skins,  over  IMO  species 
of  Florida  IJinls,  iiiciudiiig  six  i)aroqu('ts  and  other 
rarities,  fine  data  for  SiJOd,  or  sold  individually  at  low 
prices.  A  great  chance,  birds  all  privately  collected. 
R.  H.  H.,  Jr.,  23  Monmouth  !St.,  Brookline,  Mass. 

For  Sai.k  oh  Tkadk  my  entire  collection  of 
Geological  Specimens,  about  5U0  lbs.  Write  me  what 
you  have  to  trade.    Roy  C.  Greisen,  Custer,  S.  D. 

EciGs  FOK  Stamps— 1  have  a  few  sets  of  not  very 
rare  eggs  which  I  will  exchange  for  stamps,  i  U.  S. 
preferred.  I     Eguekt  Bagg,  Utica,  N.  Y. 

Bahgaixs— Our  October  bulletin  of  skins  and  eggs 
is  now  ready.  If  you  have  not  received  a  copy  drop 
me  a  line  on  a  postal.  We  have  cut  prices  to  less 
than  cost  to  move  goods  quick.  James  P.  Babbitt, 
Taunton,  Mass. 

For  ExniANCJE— 4  1-5.  ,8373-2,  41614,  458>4,  517  3n-3, 
529  n-rt,  595  4n-4,  608  n-3.  687  2n-4,  etc.  Send  f<«r  full 
list.  Want  sets  of  199.  224,  261,  285.  305,  447.  475.  648, 
673,  703  and  manv  common  sets.  Yerdi  Burtcii, 
Penn  Yan,  N.  Y.' 

Wanted— "BirdMigration  in  Mississippi  Valley" 
by  W.  W.  Cooke  an(l  Goldthwaith's  (xeographical 
^iagazine.  if  you  wish  to  exchange  of  purchase 
cheap  any  recent  Government  Documents,  write,  en- 
closing exchange  list  or  if  you  wish  to  buy  send  list 
of  wants.    Charles  Ceickener,  Tangier,  Indiana. 

Waxted — October  and  December,  1896,  Ospreys 
in  good  condition.  Whole  volumes  of  Ornithological 
and  Oological  jiapers,  books,  etc.  For  ilie  above  will 
give  Cliiiie.-e  Curiosities,  etc.  Also  want  eggs  in  sets 
with  data  (cheap  1  Hardy  G.  Jacksox,  Russell- 
ville.  Kentucky,  Logan  Co. 

Foil  Sale — A  set  of  12  fine  photographs  from 
nature  of  birds  nests  and  living  birds.  The  set  in- 
cludes nine  photos  showing  the  nests  with  eggs  of 
the  following  species:  Pied-billed  Grebe.  Cinerous 
Cnot.  Florida  Gallinule.  Carolina  liail,  Green  Heron. 
Prairie  Chicken,  Whiii-poor-will  and  Meadow  Lark  ; 
also  one  view  of  the  nest  of  a  Long-billed  Marsh 
Wren  and  two  photoes  of  living  birds — a  brown 
Thrasher  on  nest  and  a  young  Cuckoo  in  nest. 
Photos  are  4x6  inches  in  size  and  mounted  on  8x10 
cards  suitable  for  painting,  with  data  written  on 
back.  Price  of  the  set  .f  1.50;  .$1.60  postpaid.  Single 
views  25  cents,  postpaid.  For  further  particulars, 
address,  T.  L.  Haxkixson,  Agricultural  College, 
Michigan. 

Tavo  Dollars'  worth  of  first  class  sets  of  Birds" 
Eggs,  desirable  species,  will  be  given  for  First  6  MONTHS 
of  The  Osi'Rey,  if  sent  us  securely  vvrai)ped  with 
pasteboard,  at  once.  Eggs  are  our  selection  from  a 
good  list,  and  will  be  sent  by  return  mail.  The  Os- 
PREY  Co.,  61  N.  Prairie  St.,  Galesburg,  HI, 

For  Sale— Cheap,  eggs  in  sets,  skins,  data  blanks. 
"Davies'  raxidermy,"  etc.  Send  for  lists  of  my  large 
stock.  Can  give  you  a  tine  trade.  Address  W.  E. 
McLaix,  New  Vineyard,  Me.  'iG) 

•550  Kodak — The  Eastman  Xo.  4,  folding;  made  to 
load  with  roll  of  100  ( or  less  number  1  4  x  5  films  ;  fine 
lens  ;  gond  tripod  accoin))anying ;  all  in  A  1  condition. 
Will  pack  carefully  and  sell  for  $20  cash.  Walter 
A.  JoHXsoN,  61  \."  Prairie  St.,  Galesburg,  111. 

Waxted— Reallv  rare  sets  and  singles:  also  rare 
skins.  I  offer  supplies,  books  and  specimens  in  most 
any  branch  of  Natural  History.  Do  not  offer  com- 
mon material,  as  1  cannot  use  it.  W.  F.  Webb.  Mgr.. 
Albion.  X.  Y. 


My  Work  ox  the  Swallow  Family  under  the 
ausi)ices  of  the  Wilson's  Chapter  will  be  closed  in 
Nov.,  and  I  desire  evep.y  reader  to  send  me  a  list  of 
theSwallows  of  their  region  i  migratory  and  resident); 
also  any  notes  as  to  their  habits  and  food,  when  ar- 
rive ami  depart,  how  many,  size  of  eggs,  etc.  Will 
cheerfully  pay  expense  when  so  requested.  No 
postals.    Stephex  J.  Adams,  Cornish,  Maine. 

Reciieatiox  ;  The  best  magazine  devoted  to  out- 
door sports.  Beautiful  illustrations— many  of  birds, 
nearly  100  jiages  monthly.  A  full  year  60c.  and  60c. 
worth  eggs,  or  $4  worth  eggs  alone  (at  full  list  rates, 
sets,  your  selections,  prejiaid).  Tlie  Cosinopolitan 
.50c.  cash  and  $2  worth  eggs.  Will  prove  my  appre- 
ciiition  of  cash  subscrii)tions  $1.00  each.  Bex.jamin 
HoAG,  Stephentown,  N.  Y. 

Will  Exchaxgk  fine  sets  of  eggs  of  Brown  Peli- 
can, Herring  (iull.  common  Tern,  Least  Tern,  P'ors- 
ter's  Tern,  Laughing  Gull,  Black  Skimmer  Murre, 
Razor-bill  .\uk.  Eider  Duck,  Black  Crown  Night 
Heron.  Leache's  Petrel,  Indigo  bird,  Bullock's  Oriole, 
Long-hilled  :SIarsh  Wren,  Marvland  Yellow-throat 
AVaroler,  Magnolia  AVarbler,  Olive-back  Thrush,  for 
good  collections  of  postage  stamps  or  for  offers  or  for 
other  eggs  in  sets.  J.  R.  Maxx,  Arlington  Heights, 
Mass. 

j      To  Exchaxge— One  year  of  the  "Natural  Science 

!  News."  for  .sets  with  diita.    A!.so  May,  Julv-August 

1  numbers  of  Osprey  for  Dec,  Feb.  and  Apr.numbers 

of  same.    Anyone  having  these  numbers  for  sale, 

please  write,  stating  jjrice.    C.  N.  Davis,  Branchport, 

N.  Y. ^^_ 

To  Exchaxge— Pair  of  exhibitor's  lanterns,  with 
gas  retort,  bag,  wash  bottle,  iiuni]),  and  a  number  of 
c<jiored  views.  Will  trade  for  printing  i)ress  and  ma- 
terial or  will  trade  one  for  a  good  bicycle.  If  you 
want  a  bargain,  address  J.  L.  Wilcox,  London  Mills, 
Illinois. 

FOR    SALE— LIVE   BIRDS. 

1  pair  Florida  Parrakets. 

1  pair  Moxkey-faced  Owl. 

1  pair  Fla.  Diamond  Rattlesx'^akes. 

1  pair  Wood  Ibis. 

If  you  want  any  of  these,  make  me  an  offer  in  ca.sh 
or  trade  lor  either. 

A.  M,  NICHOLSON,    ORLANDO,  FLA, 

$7,800  GIVEN  AWAY 

To  persons  who  make  the  greatest  number  of  words 
out  of  the  phrase.  "Patent  Attorney  Wedderburn." 
For  particulars  address  The  National  Recorder, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

A  POST  CARD 

Addressed  to  Edgar  R.  Boniface,  Baden,  Ont., 
will  bring  you  a  sample  copy  of 

"Canadian  Natural  Science  News," 

That  paper  which  is  full  of  interesting  arti- 
cles for  the  Naturalist  and  Archieologist. 
Only  50  cents  per  year. 


nSHING' 


All  reviewed  in  the  new  sporting 
in;ii;azine: 

"  OTJTX)OOI^S." 


luvaliialile  to  the  salt-water  lisliennan, 
the  fresh  water  lisliennan.  the  (iroiise, 
(Jnail.  Sniiie.  Wocxlcock  and  Hare  hunt- 
er, the  Hay-liird  and  Wildfowl  (junner. 
tlie  liit;  traine  hunter,  the  tourist,  wheel- 
man. iiel<l  i)lioto};rai)lier,  boatman  and 
naturalist.  Price  10c. :  no  free  copies. 
Siibsfriiition  T.'x-.  a  year. 
Neu^urk:         "  OnUlooi"*   Puh.ro."  13  70  Ttroaflway. 
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THE  BEST  ^<^^^  FOR  YOU. 


MLiFE    INSURANCE 

SOLD    BY    THK 

»    GOVENftNT  MUTUAL 
i    LIFE,  ftSSOGinilON. 

OF   GALESBURG,  ILL. 


m  "^i.^i^ty^.^:  INSURE. 


Will  always 


Increase  in  Assets. 
Increase  in  Surplus  in  1896. 


You  May  Insure,  or  You  May  Insure  Others. 


Information  iironiptly  and  clu'eifully  furnished  : 
B.  F.  REINMUND,  Sec'y. 
W.   H.  SMOLLINGER,  Pres. 

GALESBURG,  ILLINOIS. 


OYEP  OF  FIELD  SPOpS  f 

Hunters 
Anglers 
Cyclists 
Everybody 

Should  Send  a  Two  Cent  Stamp  for 
A  Sample  Copy  of 

"SPORTS  •  AFIELD." 

'I'lu-  IJfst  andi$)ldt'st  of 
\V»'.stern  .Sportsmen's  Magazines. 


SPORTS  AFIELD  PUB.  CO. 

358    DEARBORN    ST.   - 


AMERICAN    TAXIDERMY. 
A  List  of  i6o  Photographs  from  Work. 

Ht-re  ale  X  of  tlieiii  —  No.  4,  VVuiksliop,  Ueer  season;  141, 
Hawks.  (35  birds);  139,  Ducks  and  Geese,  (57  birds);  141. 
Work  iliop.  Moose  season;  131,  Owl  season,  (53  birds);  13H. 
Swans,  Loons,  (20  birds) :  140,  Grouse  and  Ptarmigan:  153.  A 
Window  Decoration.  Price.  15c,  or  12  for  £1.25.  Collections 
of  stntted  birds  for  schools  a  specialty.  Send  loc  for  catalo^ne 
of  materials,  etc. 

Frank  Blake  Webster  Co.,  Hyde  Park,  Mass, 


Kstablished  in   lUT.i.         >V.\KS.V\V,  ILL..  V.  S.  A. 
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TO 


Deliver,  St.Paul^LQiiineapolis, 

fjai^sas  City,  St.  ^iosepl],     m 
Oiiial]!a,St.Louis,Portlar]d  aiid  ^ 
Califorrila  Poirits. 


SPECIALLY  CONDUCTED  TOURIST      # 
CARS  TO  AND  FROM  CALIFORNIA. 


S.  EUSTIS.  G.  1*.  A..  Chicago. 

A.  8.  CRAWFOKI),  Galksiuiu;,  III. 

VV.  TI.  SPINXEH,  Ticket  Asrent. 

(lALKsiu'iUi.  Ill 


THE  eauest  of  specimens 

as  well  a.s  common  liinl  Skins  can  be  found  in 
the  immense  stock  of  over  10,UOO  skins  I  carry, 
containinji  species  from, all  over  the  Tuited 
States.  British  Columbia,Alaska,  Lower  Califor- 
nia, Mexico,  Guadalupe  and  adjacent  islands. 
I  can  supply  a  few  SKIXS  AND  EGGS  of 
the  almost  unknown 

Black,  Least,  and  Socorro  Petrels. 

if  ordered  before  the  few  now  on  sale  are  gone, 
skins  of  Carolina  Panxiuets.  Ivory-billed  Wood- 
peckers. Flamingoes,  'i 'roi)ic  Birds,  I^iong-tailed 
Paradise  TrogoiLs  and  many  handsome  troi»ical 
species.  Also  Glass  Eyes,  handsome  (ioedes, 
and  a  few  Illinois  (Jeological  Reports  for  sale, 
now  becoming  very  rare. 

Taxidermy  in  All  its  Branches. 

Dealers,  .Schools.  Mu.seums  supplied  at  lowest 
prices.  Refcrcitfe: — .\11  prominent  Scientists 
and  Institutions  throughout  the  country.  En- 
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for  Price  Lists. 
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for  Bird  Eggs  in  oriuinal  sets  with  lull  data.  Prefer- 
ence given  to  offers  in  the  families  Scolopdcichv, 
Tetraiynuhr,  Caprlnuilgidic,  and  Tcleridir.  I  par- 
ticulnrly  wish  numbers  417.  417a.  418.  418a.  418b.  503, 
504,  509  ;  for  any  of  the^e  numbers  1  offer  Baclinian's 
Warblers.  C.L.  Buownei-l,  Nyack-on-IIudson,  X.Y. 

Two  Doi-LAKs'  worth  of  first  class  sets  of  Birds" 
Eggs,  desirable  species,  will  be  given  for  Volume  I 
of  The  Ospkey,  if  sent  us  securely  wrapped  with 
pasteboard,  at  once.  Eggs  are  our  selection  from  a 
good  list,  and  will  be  sent  by  return  mail.  Same 
amount  in  proportion  for  odd  numbers.  The  Osprey 
Co.,  t51  N.  Prairie  St.,  Galesburg,  111. 


Fou  Sale— Eggs  of  the  American  Magpie  in  sets, 
and  Volume  1  of  The  Ospkey.  Address  William 
L.  Burnett,  Box  9,  Fort  Collins,  Colorado. 

Wanted — Singles  of  Loon,  Squa,  Albatross,  Pe- 
trel, Golden  Plover,  VVhoopi"g,  Sandhill  Cranes, 
Golden,  Bald  Eagles,  Duck  Pigeon,  Sliarp-shinned 
Hawks,  Parancpie.  Ostrich,  Emue,  and  Rhea.  Can 
offer  A  1  sets  with  full  data,  or  cheap  for  cash.  Dr. 
M.  T.  Cleckley,  457  Greene  St.,  Augusta,  Ga. 

Notice— Send  65  cents  for  taxidermy  made  easy 
and  a  package  of  K.  and  P.  preservative.  Kerr  & 
Perham,  Sandwich,  111. 

The  Aiik,  Volume  I.-X.  inclusive,  bound  in  boards 
and  leather,  for  best  offer  in  cash  or  good  books  on 
veiVbrate  zoology.  AVilfred  H.  Osgood,  Biolog- 
ical Survey,  Wasliingtim,  D.  C. 

To  Exchange— Davies'  Nests  and  Eggs,  4th  edi- 
tion, brand  new,  for  Sept.,  Oct.,  Nov.  and  Dec.  '% 
OspREYS  in  good  condition.  Send  Ospreys  and  re- 
ceive Nests  and  Eggs  by  return  mail.  Otto  Hol- 
STEiN,  Paris,  Kentucky." 

For  Exchange— High  grade  bicycJes,  '%  and  '97 
modeis.  Bird  Skins,  volumes  of  Osphey,  Xidologist 
and  Oolngisl,  auxiliary  barrel  and  outfit,  new  high 
grade  revnlver,  Coufs'  Ke^  (4th  edition)  nearly  new, 
1^25  opal  ring,  new,  marine  and  fresh-water  scientific 
shells  from  Conn.  Wanted  for  the  above,  sets  of  Eggs, 
a  good  shot-gun,  rifie  and  watch.  C.  H.  Watrous, 
Chester,  Conn. 

Wanted— Sets  with  nests  of  Hummers,  Warblers, 
Flycatchers  and  many  others:  also  large  singles.  Can 
offer  neatly  prepared  Southern  sets  with  complete 
data.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Dr.  M.  C.  Cleckley, 
Augusta,  Ga. 

For  Exchange — Hi2h  grade  bicycle  '96  model,  in 
A  1  conditi->n;  a  new  New  Mail  Bicycle  '97  model, 
cost  $85.  1  will  exchange  these  bicycles  for  the  best 
offers  in  first  class  sets.  C.  H.  Watrous,  Chester, 
Conn. 

I  Have  a  Hawkeye  Camera  with  two  double  plate 
holders,  to  exchange  for  A  1  sets  with  dnta,  or  books 
books  on  ornithology  and  oology.  Oliver  Daniels, 
Box  454,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

For  Sale— Cheap,  eggs  in  sets,  skins,  data  blanks, 
"Davies'  laxidermy,"  etc.  Send  for  lists  of  my  large 
stock.  Can  give  you  a  fine  trade.  Address  W.  E. 
McLain,  New  Vineyard,  Me. 

Wanted — Sets  of  Pied-billed  Grebe,  Least  and 
Black  Tern,  and  Red-headed  Woodpecker.  Will  take 
nice  sets  of  above  in  payment  for  (tnything  1  carry 
in  stock.    J.  P.  Babbitt,  Taunton,  Mass. 


SaO  Kodak— The  Ea.stman  No.  4,  folding :  made  to 
load  with  roll  of  100  ( or  less  number  i  4  x  5  films  ;  fine 
lens  :  good  tripod  acconii»anying  :  all  in  A  1  condition. 
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A.  Johnson,  61  \.  Prairie  St..  Galesburg,  HI. 
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skins.  I  offer  supplies,  books  and  specimens  in  most 
any  branch  of  Natural  History.  Do  not  offer  com- 
mon material,  as  1  cannot  use  it.  W.  F.  Webb,  Mgr., 
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Praised  highly  by  Dr.  Elliott  Coues  and  many  other 
ornithologists,  and  ])ublications.  Lavishly  and 
beautifully  illustrated.    Remit  to 


H.  R.  TAYLOR, 


ftlameda,  Gal. 
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This  is  a  rare  opportunity  for  an  Ornithologist  to 
make  new  discoveries  and  priceless  collections  in  the 

VIRGIN  ANTARCTIC  WILDS. 

Applicants  must  be  physically  sound  and  ;  ble  to 
contribute  to  the  general  expenses  of  the  expedition. 
— (C.)    Address 

I=.  M.  COOK, 

687  Bushicick  Aoe.  BROOKLYN,  N.  Y. 
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Naturalists  and  Curiosity  Collectors  in  all  depart- 
ments will  find  the  Oologist  not  only  worthy  of 
their  attention,  but  of  their  subscriptions.  With 
1897,  the  Oologist  enters  its  14th  volume,  and  it 
will  be  the  aim  of  its  publisher,  with  the  aid  of  its 
subscribers,  to  make  it  of  greater  value  than  any  pre- 
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have  already  profited  ten  times  the  amount  paid  for  a 
year's  subscription.      Address, 

FRANK  H.   LATTIN,  Publisher. 

Albion,  N.  Y. 
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FOR  the  near  future  numbers   of  The  Osprey  we   have  some  very  interesting  articles  on   Greenland, 
Islands  of  the  Pacific,  and  many  other  subjects,  with  photographs  of  rare  and  curious  birds  just  as 
they  are,  alive,  in  their  native  haunts.     Also  photographs  pertaining  to  our   more  common  birds, 
perhaps  not  less  interesting,  portraying  nature  in  a  striking  manner. 

The  February  number  will  have  the  portrait  of  Mr.  William  Brewster — one  of  the  great  American 
ornithologists  and  president  of  the  American  Ornithologists'  Union,  now  holding  the  office  for  the  third 
term.  Mr.  Brewster  has  written  for  the  February  Osprey  an  article  on  the  American  Three-toed  Wood- 
pecker, nicely  illustrated  by  photographs  taken  by  himself. 

In  the  February  number  also,  the  Cooper  Ornithological  Club  will  contribute  some  fresh  material  from 
over  the  Rockies,  resulting  from  the  recent  annual  meeting  held  January  8th. 


Features  of  the  Pennsulvania  Limited. 

The  only  Observation  Car  running  to  New  York; 
a  Parlor  Smoking  and  Library  Car  with  barber  shop 
and  bath ;  commercial  and  general  news  reports 
fresh  from  the  wires ;  colored  waiting  maid  for  in- 
valids, ladies  and  children  ;  Compartment  Sleeping 
Cars  with  all  the  jirivacy  of  one's  own  bedroom  ; 
and  scores  of  comforts  and  conveniences  emphasize 
the  supremacy  of  the  Pennsylvania  Limited  as  the 
ideal  train.  H.  R.  Bering,  A.  G.  P.  Agt.,  248  South 
Clark  Street,  Chicago,  will  furnish  full  particulars 
upon  application. 
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In  Birds  and  Eggs, 

riFFINS,  AUKS,  GrLI.S,  ETC. 

9^*       f^^       f^* 

SIWASH  INDIAN  CURIOS. 

^^*  t^^  f^^ 

Full  series  of  5xS  views  <>f  the  Yukon  (lold 
fields.  50  cents  each  ;  .*5.00  assorted  dozen. 

Send  for  price  list. 

GEO.  G.  CANTWELL,  Juneau,  Alaska. 


HIGH  GLASS  BIRD  |j  MAMMAL  SKINS 

From  Alberta,  Manitoba, 
British  Columbia,  etc. 

RARE  OWLS,  GROUSE,  PTARMIGAN,  Etc. 

FRESH  SPECIMENS  DURING 
THE  WINTER  MONTHS. 

G.  F.  DIPPIE,  17  McMillan  Street, 

TORONTO.  CANADA. 


Best  of  References. 


Enclose  Stamp  with  Enquiries. 


The  Largest  Stock  of  Bird  Skins 
IN  The.  Southwe,st. 


Rare  Border  Species,  Desert  Species,  Sea  Birds,  Etc. 

A  number  of  line  PUiniaged  skins  of  Marbled  Murrelet, 
Heerman's  (lull.  Black-vented  Shearwater.  Black  Turnstone 
and  Waiiderinp  Tattler.  .  .  The  (^uail  family  is  represented 
with  skins  of  Mountain.  California.  Valley",  (iambel's  and 
Scaled  (>)uails.  .  .  Other  rare  and  desirable  species,  as  Band- 
tailed  Pigeon  in  summer  dress,  Inca  Dove. Zone-tailed  Hawk. 
Kichardson's  Merlin.  Painted  Redstart.  Red-faced  Warbler. 
Lucy's  Warbler.  A'lrsiinia's  Warbler.  Santa  ritiv  Huslitit.  etc. 

MOUNTED  BIRDS   AND  MAMMALS. 

Groups  or  singly.  .  .Mammal  skins.  .  Birds' nests  and  eggs. 
Arizona  woods.  .  Museums  and  jirivate  collections  sniijiiied 
at  reasonable  prices. 

GEO.  F.  BRENINGER,    PHCENIX,  ARIZONA. 
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Which  will  be  issued  about  April  ist,  will  contain  some 

especially  interesting  matter  ;  the  opening  article  is  to  be 

AUDUBON'S  STORY  RETOLD, 

By  Sara  A.  Hubbard,  illustrated  with  three  portraits  of  Audubon,  and  the  reproduction  of  an  original  paint- 
ing now  in  the  possession  of  the  family.  The  article  results  from  the  recent  publication  of  'Audubon  and 
His  Journals,'  which  was  written  by  Audubon's  grand-daughter,  Miss  Maria  R.  Audubon,  and  is,  perhaps, 
the  only  authentic  work  of  importance  on  Audubon. 

O-JAW-AW-NE   (The  Bluebird), 

By  Chief  Pokagon,  in  the  April  O.sprey,  is  the  third  article  by  this  celebrated  venerable  Pottowattomie  Chief 
to  have  appeared,  originally,  in  The  O.sprey.  The  two  former  articles  were  furnished  by  Chief  Simon 
Pokagon  himself;  this  one  was  purchased  by  Mr.  William  Brewster  and  afterwards  presented  to  The  Osprey 
by  him. 

PART  ONE  OF  W.  E.  LOUCK'S 

LIFE  HISTORY  OF  THE  PROTHONOTARY  WARBLER 

Also  appears  in  the  April  number,  and  will  be  one  of  the  most  interesting  features  of  the  present  volume,  as 
far  as  the  text  is  concerned.  With  Part  One  is  a  large  map  showing  the  distribution  of  the  Warbler  in 
Illinois.  Accompanying  Part  Two  will  be  photographs  showing  nesting  sites,  etc.  These  photographs  will 
be  selected  from  a  large  series  obtained  by  a  party  sent  out  to  secure  them  for  The  Osprey. 

A  YOUNG  BURROWING  OWL, 

A  remarkably  fine  photograph  from  life,  taken  by  Mr.  H.  W.  Nash  in  Colorado,  will  be  the  cover  illustra- 
tion for  April. 

THE  FINEST  BIRD  PfiOTOGRftPfiS  TAKEN  ftPPEftR  IN  THE.  OSPRE,/. 

If  so,  The  Osprey  would  be  pleased  to  hear  from  you. 


Have  YOU  some  of  the  finest  ? 


ALASKA  RARITIES 


In  Birds  and  Eggs, 

PUFFINS,  AUK.S,  GULLS,  ETC. 
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SIWASH  INDIAN  CURIOS. 
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Full  series  of  5x8  views  of  the  Yukon  Gold 
fields,  50  cents  each ;  $5.00  assorted  dozen. 

Send  for  price  list. 


GEO.  G.  CANTWELL, 


Juneau,  Alaska. 


Features  ot  the  Pennsulvania  Limited. 


The  only  Observation  Car  running  to  New  York; 
a  Parlor  Smoking  and  Library  Car  with  barber  shop 
and  bath  :  commercial  and  general  news  reports 
fresh  from  the  wires  ;  colored  waiting  maid  for  in- 
valids, ladies  and  children  ;  Compartment  Sleeping 
Cars  with  all  the  privacy  of  one's  own  bedroom  ; 
and  scores  of  comforts  and  conveniences  emphasize 
the  supremacy  of  the  Pennsylvania  Limited  as  the 
ideal  train.  H.  R.  Deking,  A.  G.  P.  Agt.,  248  South 
Clark  Street,  Chicago,  will  furnish  full  particulars 
ujion  ap])lication. 


THE   OSPREY 


f 


WANT,  FOR  SALE  AND  EXCHANGE. 

Notices  in  this  column  may  be  inserted  by  subscribers  at  the  rate 
q/ one  cent  award,  -with  a  vnnimum  of  2  s  cents  for  each  insertion. 
Dealers  are  referred  to  our  regidar  advertising  rates. 

An  Egg  of  the  Califobnia  Vulture  has  been 
placed  in  The  Osprey  Company's  hands  to  be  sold. 

FoK  Sale— 4x6  photographs  of  double  nest  like 
cut  in  January  Ospkey,  mounted  or  unmounted. 
Price,  25c  each.  Wm.  H.  Fisher,  1602  Mt.  Koyal 
Ave.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

To  Exchange— $10  worth  of  Al  eggs  for  a  few 
pairs  of  live  quail  (any  species)  or  live  Noni)areils. 
Also  have  $10  walnut  egg  cabinet  will  sell  for  $5. 
Otto  Holstein,  Paris,  Kentucky. 

Golden  Eagle,  Duck  Hawk,  Short-tailed  Alba- 
tross, Mexican  Jacana — Above  sets  offered  for  sets 
Swallow-tailed  and  Everglade  Kites  and  Goshawks. 
Cash  if  preferred;  state  price.  Can  offer  ablg  ''bonus" 
if  in  other  good  sets.  H.  R.  Taylor,  Alameda, 
California. 

OoLOGicAL  Invention— iJawd  JSgg  Blow-pipe 
for  blowing  and  rinsing  eggs.  A  very  useful  instru- 
ment. Many  unsolicited  recommendations.  Price, 
75C,  sent  prepaid  with  printed  instructions.  Dr.  M. 
T.  Cleckl^y,  457  Greene  Street,  Augusta,  Ga.     (b) 

Must  reduce  my  stock  of  eggs.  List  and  lowest 
price  ever  ciuoted  for  stamp.  No  attention  paid  to 
postal  cards.  Here  are  few  sample  prices.  Sets  of 
Mallard,  Pintail  Redhead  at  .08  per  egg,  American 
Gukleneye  at  .15,  Western  Grebe  at  .06.  100  smgles, 
part  of  same  second  class,  of  Ducks,  Hawk,  Owl, 
Terns,  Gulls,  etc.,  for  $2.  Edwin  S.  Bryant, Elsie, 
Clinton,  Co.,  Mich. 

To  Exchange  for  A  1  sets,  with  data:  Magic  Lan- 
tern with  polyopticon  attachments  ($2);  stamps  ($2); 
back  numbers  of  natural  history  magazines  and 
'Youths  Companion,'  data  blanks  and  a  few  sets. 
V.  L.  Beed,  Hampton,  Iowa. 

OsPREYS,  AV^ilson's  Terns,  Xight  Herons,  other 
sets,  and  tine  Bird  and  Mammal  Skins  for  exchange 
or  sale.  Correspondence  desired.— W.  W.  Worth- 
INGTON,  Shelter  Island  Heights,  New  York. 

For  Exchange— a  large  list  of  strictly  A  1  eggs 
in  full  sets  with  full  and  complete  datas,  also  Bing- 
ley's  History  of  animated  nature,  1'200  illustrations. 
I  will  exchange  for  sets  not  in  my  collection.  Send 
list  and  receive  mine.  All  letters  answered.  EiiNEST 
Marceait,  8(59  Iowa  Street,  Dubuque,  Iowa. 

For  Sale— Complete  sets  of  ecgs  with  data  of  the 
following  A.  O.  U.  numbers,  332;  343,  347a,  349.  352, 
853,  354,  356,  358,  359,  362,  504,  505a,  519b,  593b,  594b, 
663,  714,  746a.  These  are  not  dealers'  eggs.  R.  P. 
Sharples,  91  Times  Building,  New  Y'ork.  (b) 

For  Exchange  or  Sale— At  low  rates,  fine  sets 
of  following  eggs:  293a,  311,  313,  318,  319,  325,  326, 
335,  348,  362,  410,  417,  419,  421,  487,  594,  666,  706,  707, 
512.  Thos.  H.  Jackson,  343  E.  Biddle  St.,  West 
Chester,  Pa.  (b) 

"CouEs'  Key;"  4t-cal.  XL  shot  gun  and  outfit, 
both  new,  $10,  write.  F.  A.  Colby,  Box  74.  Hyde 
Park,  Mass.  

Wanted— First-class  negatives  of  North  Am'eri- 
can  birds,  their  nests  and  eggs  from  nature.  $2.00 
each  will  be  paid  for  satislactory  negatives.  Ad- 
dress, enclosing  prints  for  inspection,  Frank  M. 
Chapman,  American  Museum  of  Natural  History, 
New  Y^ork  City. 

White-winged  Sfoters'  eggs  for  sale:  Set  of  7 
first  class  eggs,  nest,  data;  also  your  choice  of  a  set 
of  either  Redhead,  Pintail  or  Mallard  sent  prepaid 
for  $5.  I  have  2d  class  eggs  of  this  Scuter  in  sets  of  6 
and  7  eggs  each  at  .45  "per  egg.    All  Scoter's  eggs 


taken  by  myself  at  their  only  nesting  grounds  within 
the  LTnited  States.  Edwin  S.  Bryant,  Elsie,  Clin- 
ton, Co.,  Mich. 

Competent  instruction  in  ornithology  wanted  by 
the  correspondence  plan.  Please  address  with  par- 
ticulars, W.  F.  W.  care  The  Osprey. 

A  FEW  fine,  fresh  specimens  of  Massena  Partridge, 
also  Scaled  and  Gambel's.  R.  D.  Lusk,  Fort  Hua- 
chuca,  A.  T. 

For  Sale. — A  fine  skin  of  a  Flamingo,  $8,  Ridg- 
way's  Ornithology  of  Illinois,  Vol.  1,  $1.50.  Bromide 
enlargements  of  Osprej's  nest  in  October  Osprey 
$1.50.    H.  S.  Hathaway,  box  498,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Just  Secured.—  Fine  skins  of  the  Frazer's  Oyster- 
catcher,  Guadalupe  Petrels,  Black  Rails,  Yellow 
Rails,  Xantus  ^Nlurrelets,  Baird's  J  uncos,  Guadalupe 
Juncos,  Guadalupe  Rock  Wrens,  (iuadalupe  House 
Finches,  Golden-cheeked  Warblers,  Xantus  Hum- 
mers, Gyrfah'ons,  and  many  rare  species.  Parties 
desiring  any  of  these  should  write  at  once.  C.  K. 
Worthen.  "Warsaw,  111. 

Rare  Sets  of  Arizona  Eggs: — Strictly  first- 
class  in  every  respect,  with  full  and  original  data — 
many  with  nests,  viz. :  Elf  and  Western  Horned  Owl, 
West.  Red-tailed  Hawk,  Vermilion.  Cones'  and  Ash- 
throated  Flycatchers,  Lucy's  Warbler,  Arizona  and 
Long-crested  Jays.  White-necked  Raven,  Arizona 
Junco,  Palmer's,  Bendire's  and  Crissal  Thrashers, 
Aberts,  Canyon  and  Spurred  Towhees,  California 
and  Texan  Woodpecker,  Pygmy  Xuthatch,  Chestnut- 
backed  Bluebird,  Red-shafted  and  Gilded  Flickers. 
Cactus,  Rock  and  Parkman's  Wren,  and  many  others. 
Also  a  fine  lot  of  Al  skins.  Will  sell  reasonably  or 
will  exchange  for  old  U.  S.  stamps.  Parties  having 
such  send  list  when  you  write.  No  common  trash 
wanted.  Send  for  full  list.  Address  O.  W.  How- 
ard, Bisbee,  Arizona. 

WANTED-COLLECTORS 

To  send  for  my  latest  bulletins  of  Skins, 
Eggs,  Shells,  Curios,  etc.,  which  is  now 
ready.  I  issue  the  largest  bulletins  of  any 
dealer  in  this  country.  Collectors  having 
nice  sets  to  trade  please  drop  me  a  line.  (15.) 

JAMES  P.  BABBITT,  Taunton,  Mass. 


MARINE  SHELLS  AND  CURIOS. 

For  only  10  cents  I  will  mail  my  liandsomely  illustrated 
catalofiue  and  any  one  of  thefollowiuy;  sliowy  shells:  Crown. 
Tulip,  Lightning,  Angle-wiug  or  Sun. 

J.  H.  HOLMES,  Dunedin,  Fla. 
What  the  Osprey  is  doing  for  the  lover  of  Birds, 

THE   RL-MNT  iA^ORL-D 

is  doing  for  lovers  of  Botany.  You  cannot  thoroughly 
enioy  Naturf^  without  both.  The  best  Botanists 
write  for  the  Plant  World  and  while  the  articles  are 
strictly  scientific,  they  are  not  technical.  Send  for  a 
free  sample  copy  to 
WILLARD  N.  CLUTE  &  CO,,  Publ'rs.    BINGHAMTON,  N.  Y. 

OREGON  -VES. 

The  Oregon  Naturai>i?<t  is  the  only  paper  de- 
voted to  Natural  Science  published  in  the  West. 
Free  Exchange  Column.    Ssunple  Copy  Free. 

THE  OREGON  NATURALIST. 

Palestine,  Oregon. 

TAXIDERMY. 

Higli  grade,  scientific  work  in  all  branches.    Photos 
of  Mounted  Specimens.  15e  each:  to  customers  free. 

Bird  Skins,  Mounted  Birds  and  Mammals. 

Bulletin  5  just  out.    Send  for  a  copy. 
GEO.  F.  GUELF,      -       BROCKPORT,  N.  Y. 


2l9t  YEAR. 
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^.    THE  BEST  x^o^G^^Jl  FOR  YOU. 


L/F^    INSURANCE 

SOLD   BY    THK 

GOVEIHflNT  MUTUAL 
LIFE  flSSOGIflTIOIH. 

OF   GALESBURG,  ILL. 
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Increase  in  Assets. 
Increase  in  Surplus  in  1896. 


You  May  Insure,  or  You  May  Insure  Others. 


Information  promptly  and  clieerfiilly  furnished  : 
B.  F.  REINMUND,  Sec'y. 
g    W.   H.  SMOLLINGER,  Pres. 

GALESBURG,  ILLINOIS. 
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SALT  RIVER 

"  \AniYof 

Arizona  and  the 
vdrioos 

f^-^^    HEALTH  RESORTS 
«"  NEW  ME/ICO 

ARE   UNRIVALED   FOR  THE  RELIEF 
OF  CHRONIC    LUNG    AND  THROAT  DIS- 
EASES. HEI?E  ARE   FOUND  PORE   DRY  AIR, 
EQUABLE  TEMPERATURE  AND  G0N5TANT  SUNSHINE. 
THE  ITEnS  OF  ALTlTUDe.  TEMPeRATURE   MUniDITY.  HOT  SPRINGS 
SANATORIUI-\S.GOST  OF  LIVING. MEDICAL  ATTENDANGE,&OCIAL 
ADVANTAGES. ETG, ARE  CONCISfcLY  TREATtD  IN  DtSCRIPTIVe 
PAMPHLETS  ISSUED  BYTME  SANTA  FE   ROUTE 
PHY5IC1AN6  ARE  RESPECTFULLY  A&KED  TO  PLACE  TMI& 
LITERATURE   IN  THE   HRND&    OF    INVALIDS. 

ADDRESS  W.J. BLACK. 

G.RA,  A.T.6  S.R  Ry. 

TOPE K A. KANSAS 

OR    C.A.HIGGINS, 

A.  G. p.  A. .CHICAGO. 
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THE    BEST    LINE   1 


Deliver,  St.Paul,IlQii]rieapolis, 

^ai]sas  City,  St.  Joseph, 

On]al]a,St.Loiiis,Portlaiid  ai]d 

Salifori]la  Poii^ts. 
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SPECIALLY  CONDUCTED  TOURIST 
CARS  TO  AND  FROM  CALIFORNIA. 


p.  S.  EUSTIS,  G.  P.  A.,  Chicago. 

A.  S.  CRAWFOPtD,  T.P.  A.,  Galesburg,  III. 

W.  H.  SPINNER,  Ticket  Agent, 

Galesburg,  III. 
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WANT,  FOR  SALE  AND  EXCHANGE. 

Notices  in  tliis  coluvin  may  he  inserted  by  subscribers  at  the  rate 
o/otie  cent  a  word,  with  a  minimutn  0/25  cents  for  each  insertion. 
Dealers  are  referred  to  our  regular  advertising  rates. 


For  Sale  — From  Alaska,  collected  by  Geo.  G. 
Cantwell,  sets  of  Violet-green  Cormorant,  1-4  1-4  @ 
$2  per  set.  Rhinoceros  Auk  1-1  To,  Sl.SO.  Glaucous- 
winged  Gull  %.  $2.50.  The  Osprey  Co.,  141  East 
25tli  St.,  Xew  York  City. 

Europe  .S300.— Three  months'  trip,  first-class,  visit- 
ing the  British  Isles  and  the  continent.  The  Tyrolean 
and  Swiss  Alps  and  the  Italian  Lakes  done  thor- 
oughly. Address  J.H.Lester,  Secretary,  Attalla, 
Ala. 

I  WILL  PAY  cash  for  Nos.  1,  2,  3,  4,  and  6  of  Vol.  1, 
of  The  Osprey.  Copies  must  be  in  good  condition. 
Claude  Lashlee,  P.  O.  Box  114,  Redlands,  Cal. 

Exchange  —  Magazines,  books,  and  a  few  singles, 
for  skins,  eggs,  etc.  Send  stamp  for  list.  Morris 
Rice,  Kinloch,  Mo. 

Subscription  Agency. —  First-class  sets  wanted. 
Submit  list  for  cash  and  exchange  rates.  'Birds' 
and  'Recreation' .'?2. 10;  'Harpers'  and 'Cosmopoli- 
tan' .?4:  'Harpers'  and  'Scribners'  $5.95;  'Birds' 
Vol.  1,  cloth  bound,  and  'Recreation,"  SI. 65.  Ben- 
.iamin  Hoag,  Stephentown,  New  York. 

A  FEW  fine,  fresh  specimens  of  Massen  Partridge, 
also  Scaled  and  Gambel's.  R.  D.  Lusk,  Fort  Hua- 
chuca,  A.  T. 

Exchange. — A  few  scientifically  prepared,  first- 
class  sets  and  singles  of  A.  O.  U.  No.  7,  with  data. 
To  exchange  for  first-class  sets  of  the  Raptores,  or 
others.  F.  VV.  Warwich,  Buckingham,  Que.,  Can- 
ada. 

Parties  desiring  sets,  bird  and  mammal  skins, 
alcoholic  specimens  of  reptiles  or  batracians,  or  any 
branch  of  natural  science,  should  correspond  with 
J.  ^I.  and  James  J.  Carroll,  Refugio,  Texas. 

To  Exchange.— Bird  skins  from  this  section  for 
A  1  Southern  and  Western  skins.  Correspondence 
solicited.    John  C.  Knox,  Auburn,  N.  Y. 

For  Sale.— a  fine  skin  of  a  Flamingo,  $8,  Ridg- 
way's  Ornithology  of  Illinois,  Vol.  1,  $1.50.  Bromide 
enlargements  of  Osprey's  nest  in  October  Osprey 
$1.50.    H.  S.  Hathaw^ay,  box  498,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Nidologist— Vols.  1,  2  and  3  handsomely  bound 
in  one.  Full  index.  Make  cash  offer.  No  exchange. 
Eugene  S.  Rolfe,  Minnewaukan,  N.  D. 

Wanted  —  For  cash,  October  "96  and  December  '96 
numbers  of  The  Osprey.  January  '97  for  sale  or 
e.vchange.  A.  P.  Redington,  Santa  Barbara,  Cali- 
fornia. 

Competent  instruction  in  ornithology  wanted  by 
the  correspondence  plan.  Please  address  with  par- 
ticulars, W.  F.  W.  care  The  Osprey. 

To  Exchange  —  For  sets  not  in  mv  collection,  the 
following  singles  ;  511b,  519.  208,  126c.  126,  498,  616, 
652,  550,  721.  725,  507,  584.  495,  704.  467,  613,  546,  593, 
488,  388,  622a,  705,  387,  444,  316  and  638.  Address  Lock 
Box  854,  Wellington,  Kansas. 

For  Exchange.— Lens  for  4x5  camera,  original 
cost  $7.50.  Will  exchange  for  $5  worth  of  good  bird 
skins.  Also  have  a  few  New  Mexican  sets  for  ex- 
change. S.  S.  Wilson,  420  South  10th  Street.,  St. 
Joseph,  Mo. 

Sale  or  Exchange. —  Osprey  Vol.  1,  Nos.  5,  6, 

7,  8.  9.  10.  II,  12.  and  'Nidologist'  Vol.  2,  No.  9,  Vol. 

8,  Nos.  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8.  9,  10,  11.  Vol.  4.  Nos.  1  and 
9:  any  number  of  thither  for  10c  each,  but  not  less 
than  three  to  an  address.  Also  a  lot  of  Oologists : 
will  exchange  the  whole  lot  for  any  ornithological 


publications  that  I  can  use.    Write ;  all  answered. 
H.  J.  GiDDiNGS,  Sabula,  Iowa. 

Just  Secured.—  Fine  skins  of  the  Frazer's  Oyster- 
catcher.  Guadalupe  Petrels,  Black  Rails,  Yellow 
Rails,  Xantus  Murrelets,  Baird's  J  uncos,  Guadalupe 
Juncos,  Guadalupe  Rock  Wrens,  Guadalupe  House 
Finches,  Golden-cheeked  Warblers,  Xantus  Hum- 
mers, Gyrfalcons,  and  many  rare  species.  Parties 
desiring  any  of  these  should  write  at  once.  C.  K. 
WoRTHEN.  Warsaw,  111. 

Exchange.— Sets  of  Bald  Eagle,  skins  of  Audu- 
bon's Caracara,  Florida  Screech  and  Burrowing 
Owls,  for  new  unabridged  Dictionary— either  Web- 
ster's or  Century.  Also  eggs  of  Red-shouldered, 
Cooper's  and  Broad-wing  Hawk,  Florida  Cor- 
morant and  others.  Skins  of  Florida  Cormorant, 
Florida  Red-wing  Blackbird,  Florida  Bluejay, 
Mexican  Meadowlark,  Little  Blue,  Louisiana  Heron, 
Yellow-crowned  Night  Heron,  Florida  Gray  Squirrel. 
Turkey  Buzzard,  Carrion  Crow,  Wood  Duck,  Hooded 
Merganser,  Sparrow  Hawk,  Long-eared  Owl, 
Screech  Owl.  Sharp-shinned  Hawk,  Hooded  and  Pro- 
thonotary  Warblers,  and  others,  all  with  full  data. 
Want  skins  of  Mice,  (xophers.  Squirrels,  Warblers, 
Woodpeckers,  Hawks,  and  Rattlesnakes,  except 
Diamond-backed.    D.  D.  Stone,  Lansing,  N.  Y. 

Rare  Sets  of  Arizona  Eggs  ;  — Strictly  first- 
class  in  every  respect,  with  full  and  original  data  — 
many  with  nests,  viz.:  Elf  and  Western  Horned  Owl, 
West.  Red-tailed  Hawk,  Vermilion.  Coues' and  Ash- 
throated  Flycatchers,  Lucy's  Warbler,  Arizona  and 
Long-crested  Jays.  White-necked  Raven,  Arizona 
.Junco,  Palmer's,  Bendire's  and  Crissal  Thrashers, 
Aberts,  Canyon  and  Spurred  Towhees,  California 
and  Texan  Woodpecker,  Pygmy  Nuthatch,  Chestnut- 
backed  Bluebird,  Red-shahed  and  Gilded  Flickers, 
Cactus,  Rock  and  Parknian's  Wren,  and  many  others. 
Also  a  fine  lot  of  Al  skins.  Will  sell  reasonably  or 
will  exchange  for  old  U.  S.  stamps.  Parties  having 
such  send  list  when  you  write.  No  common  trash 
wanted.  Send  for  full  list.  Address  O.  W.  How- 
ard, Bisbee,  Arizona. 

J.     H.     Holmes     ^  mi  inquiries  wm  be 

•^  *  promptly  answered. 

,.  •  .   DEALER     m  •'• 

DUNEDiN,  FLA.     Shells,  Marine  Curios,  etc. 

WANTED-COLLECTORS 

To  send  for  my  latest  bulletins  of  Skins, 
Eggs,  Shells,  Curios,  etc.,  which  is  now 
ready.  I  issue  the  largest  bulletins  of  any 
dealer  in  this  country.  Collectors  having 
nice  sets  to  trade  please  drop  me  a  line.  (15.) 

JAMES   P.  BABBITT,  Taunton,  Mass. 


Very  Choice  Sets  at  Very  Low  Prices. 

rersoiially  collected.  Al)S()liitely  reliable. 
Prepaid  on  orders  exceeding  %.\.  Liberal  discount  on  orders 
exceeding  $10.  I  refer  ("tlioiigh  without  specific  permission') 
to  G.  Frean  Morcom.  Thos.  H.  .Jackson.  .1.  Parker  Norris. 
C.  AV.  Crandall,  A.  H.  Frost.  Ludwig  Kumlien.  O.  W.  Knight 
and  others.    No  Exchanges. 

Per  Egg.  Per  Egg. 

Ferruginous  Rough-leg.  3-5,  Chestnut-collared  Long 

1-4.1-3 7.5        Spur.  2-4.  1-3 15 

Swainson's Hawk.  2-.S. 2-2..  .20  WesternMeadowlark.1-7  .10 

Western  Horned  Owl.  1-2..   .75    Mallard.  1-11 08 

American  Long-eared  Owl,  Shoveller.  .3-8.  2-9 10 

2-5.1-2 20    Pin-tail.  1-6.  1-7.  3-8 10 

Short-eared  Owl.  2-5.  1-2...   .30  Eed-head.  1-7.  2-8.  2-9. ..  .10 

Bartramian  Sandpiper.  1-4,         Canvas-back.  1-6 30 

1-3 15    Baldpate.  l-G.  2-7. 1-9 25 

^Vilson's  Phalarojie.  1-2 25    Lesser  Scaup.  1-7.. 25 

Prairie    Sharp- tailed  American     (iolden-eye, 

Grouse.  2-s.  2-0 .20        2-11 25 

EUGENE  S.   ROLFE,  Minnewaukan,  N.  Dak. 
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^^      Information  promptly  and  cheerfully  furnished  : 
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A    W.   H.   SMOLLINGER,  Pres. 

GALESBURG,  ILLINOIS. 
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HEALTH  RESORTS 
^«NEV  ME/ICO 

ARE  UNRIVALED   FOR  TME  RELIEf- 
OF  CHRONIC    LUNG    AND  THROAT   DIS- 
EASES. HERE   ARE   FOUND  PORE   DRY  AIR, 
EQUABLt  TEMPERATURE  AND  CONSTANT  SUNSHINE. 
THE  ITEMS  OF  ALTITUDE.  TtnPeRATURE.  HUMIDITY.  HOT  SPRINGS 
5ANATORIUM&.  G05T  OF  LIVING. MEDICAL  ATTENDAN0E,&OCI AL 
ADVANTAGES  ET&,AREC0NCI6fcLY  TRtATfcD  IN  DfcSCRlPTIVe 
PAMPHLETS  IJ>&UEDBYTME  SANTA  FE   ROUTE 
PMY5ICIAN5  ARE  RESPECTFULLY  ASKED  TO  PLACE  TMI& 
LITERATURE  IN  TME  HRN05    OF    INVALIDS. 
ADDRE5&     W.J.  BLACK, 

G.RAo  A.T.6S.R  Ry, 

TOPEKA.KAN&AS 

OR    C.A.H1GGIN5, 

A.  G. p.  A. .CHICAGO. 
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THE   OSPKEY. 


WANT,  FOR  SALE  AND  EXCHANGE. 

Notices  in  tliis  coluittn  are  charged  for  iit  the  rate  of  one  cent 
a  -woni,  with  a  inininiitm  o/  3^  cents  for  each  insertion. 

Dealers  are  re/erred  to  our  regular  ad-i'crtising  rates. 

Specimens  that  lue  can  use  will  be  accepted  at  one-half  list  rates. 

Each  subscriber  is  entitled  to  one  notice  of  SS  'ivords,  to  be  used 
at  any  time  dttritig  the  year  of  subscription. 

I  Want  one  set  of  egjis  of  each  of  the  following 
species:  Wliip-poor-wiil.  American  Woodcock,  Broad- 
wingert  Hawk,  Ruffed  Grouse,  Sand-hill  Crane,  Flor- 
ida (ialinule,  Purple  Galinule,  and  Roseate  Spoonbill. 
1  offer  in  exchange  eggs  and  skins  of  Arizona  birds. 
Geo.  F.  Brenincjer,  Phoenix,  Arizona. 

Exchange. — Python  skins,  tanned  natural  color, 
10ft.  X  11  in.  Wanted:  4x5  or  8x4  camera;  birds, 
books,  a?i}ytMng.  Give  full  description.  R.G.  Paine, 
141tj  Rhode  Island  Ave.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Wanted— To  correspond  with  those  having  nega- 
tives of  photographs,  from  life,  of  common  birds  or 
mammals.  \Vill  exchange  back  numbers  of  the  "Ob- 
server" for  use  of  negatives.  Address  E.  F.  Bigelow, 
editor  The  Observer,  Stamford,  Conn. 

Set  Each  of  29,  70,  201,  333,  387,  423,  467,  595,  BOl, 
624,  627  and  vols.  1  and  3  of  "The  Museum"  to  ex- 
cliange  for  sets  wanted.    C.  F.  Stone,  Branchport, 

y.  Y. 

SuPPi-iES  for  any  branch  of  natural  history  work, 
fine  shell,  mineralsand  crystals,  including  rare  amber 
colored  calcites  from  Joplin,  Mo.  Scientific  book  and 
periodicals.  Andrew  Nelson,  1108  Palean  street, 
Keokuk,  Iowa. 

For  Sale— a  fine  walnut  Egg  Cabinet,  about  new, 
and  cost  $65;  will  hold  ten  thousand  egg.  A  bargain. 
Parties  meaning  business  write  for  description,  etc. 
Philo  W.  Smith,  Jr..  Mona  House,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

A  $25  Scholarship  in  the  Eastman  Business  Col- 
lege. Poughkeepsie,  X.  Y.  May  be  used  by  attendance 
at  college  or  through  their  correspondence  school. 
Exchanged  for  best  offer  in  specimens.  The  Osprey 
Co.,  Ul'East  25th  St.,  New  York  City. 

Two  Dollars'  worth  of  first  class  sets  of  Birds' 
Egsrs,  desirable  species,  will  be  given  for  Tirst  6  MONTHS 
of  The  Osprey,  if  sent  us  securely  wrapped  with 
pasteboard,  at  once.  Eggs  are  f)ur  selection  from  a 
good  list,  and  will  be  sent  by  return  mail.  The  Os- 
prey Co.,  141  East  25th  St.,  New  Y'ork  City. 

For  Sale— Cheap,  eggs  in  sets,  skins,  data  blanks, 
"Davies'  Taxidermy,"  etc.  Send  for  lists  of  my  large 
stock.  Can  give  you  a  fine  trade.  Address  W.  E. 
McLain,  New  Vineyard,  Me.  "         (16) 

Wanted.— Spencer's  Principles  of  Biology  and 
other  books  on  Biology  and  Geology.  Offer  climbers, 
sets,  ornithological  books  and  magazines.  C.  C.  Smith, 
308  Church  street,  Iowa  City,  Iowa. 

ForSale— The  following  volumes  Pacific  Railroad 
explorations  and  surveys:  Vol.  8,  on  mammals,  over 
700 pages,  contains  many  plates;  •'f?4.  Vol.  9,  on  birds, 
1000  pages,  by  Baird:  the  volume  is  rare:  $4.25.  Vols. 
10  and  12,  containing  many  colored  plates  of  birds, 
mammals,  fishes,  etc.:  M.RO  each;  part  2,  Vol.  12,  for 
$2.50.  Can  also  furnish  Vols.  1,  2,  3,  4  and  13  cheap. 
The  above  w  orks  are  in  good  condition  and  will  be 
sent  prepaid  on  i-eceipt  of  price.  Also  a  copv  of  Shore 
Birds,  by  Elliot,  good  as  new,  for  $1,50.  P.  W.  Smith, 
East  Cleveland,  O. 

For  Sale— Fine  taxidermy  instruments  at  hard 
times  prices:  For  the  next  30  days  I  offer  1  ebony- 
handle  scalpel.  1  pair  forceps,  1  pair  scissors  for  $1, 
prepaid  on  receipt  of  price;  order  at  once.  P.  W. 
Smith,  East  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Subscribers  having '96  numbers  of  The  Osprey, 
or  February  '97.  for  exchange,  write  The  Osprey 
Company  for  special  offer  on  same. 


Publieations  of  The  American  Ornithologists'  Union. 
A  Quarterly  Journal  oft  Ornithologij. 


J.  A,  ALLEN,  Editor. 


FRANK  M,  CHAPMAN.  Assoc.  Editor. 


As  the  official  organ  of  the  Union,  "The  Auk"  is 
the  leading  ornithological  publication  of  this  country. 
Each  number  contains  about  100  pages  of  text,  a 
handsomely  colored  plate,  and  other  illustrations. 
The  principal  articles  are  by  recognized  authorities, 
and  are  of  both  a  popular  and  scientific  nature.  The 
department  of  "General  Notes,"  gives  brief  record 
of  new  and  interesting  facts  concerning  birds  con- 
tributed by  observers  throughout  the  United  States 
and  Canada.  Recent  ornithological  literature  is  re- 
viewed at  length  and  news  items  are  commented  on 
by  the  editors.  "  The  Auk  "  is  thus  indispensable  to 
those  who  would  be  informed  of  the  advance  made  in 
the  study  of  birds  either  in  the  museum  or  in  the 
field.  Price  of  current  volume,  S3.00.  Single  num- 
bers, 75  cts. 


Gli6Gk-Llst.o!  Nortti  ftmerlcan  Birds. 

The  text  has  been  most  carefully  revised,  recent 
changes  in  nomenclature,  and  species  and  sub- 
species described  since  1886  are  included,  while  the 
ranges  of  birds  have  been  entirely  re-written  and 
more  fully  defined.    8vo.    Cloth.    Price,  .ff2,00. 

L.  S.   FOSTER, 

Agent  of  t lie  Union  for  the  sale  of  its  publications. 

33  Pine  Street,  New  York  City. 


THE  RAREST  OF  SPECIMEITS 

as  well  as  common  Bird  Skins  can  be  found  in 
the  immense  stock  of  over  10,uOO  skins  I  carry, 
containing  species  from  all  over  the  United 
States,  British  Columbia,  Alaska,  Lower  Califor- 
nia, Mexico,  Guadalupe  and  adjacent  islands. 
I  can  supply  a  few  SKINS  AND  EGGS  of 
the  almost  unknown 

Black,  Least,  and  Socorro  Petrels, 

if  ordered  before  the  few  now  on  sale  are  gone, 
skins  of  Carolina  Paroquets,  Ivory-billed  Wood- 
peckers, Flamingoes,  Tropic  Birds,  Long-tailed 
Paradise  Trogons  and  many  handsome  tropical 
species.  Also  Glass  Eyes,  handsome  Goedes, 
and  a  few  Illinois  Geological  Reports  for  sale, 
now  becoming  very  rare. 

Taxidermy  in  All  its  Branches. 

Dealers,  Schools,  Museums  supplied  at  lowest 
prices.  Re/e7'e?ice."— All  prominent  Scientists 
and  Institutions  throughout  the  country.  En- 
close stamp  with  all  letters  of  inquiry,  or  two 
for  Price  Lists. 

Naturalist,  Taxidermist  and  Dealer, 
Established  in  187.3.         WARSAW,  ILL.,  V>,  S.  A. 
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LIVE  BIRDS  STUDIED  AND  PHOTOGRAPHED  IN  THEIR  NATIVE  HAUNTS. 
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Features  o\  the  Pennsulvania  Limited. 


The  only  Observation  Car  running  to  New  York; 
a  Parlor  Smoking  and  Library  Car  with  barber  shop 
and  bath  ;  commercial  and  general  news  reports 
fresh  from  the  wires  ;  colored  waiting  maid  for  in- 
valids, ladies  and  children  ;  Compartment  Sleeping 
Cars  with  all  the  i>rivacy  of  one's  own  bedroom  ; 
and  scores  of  comforts  and  conveniences  emphasize 
the  supremacy  of  the  Pennsylvania  Limited  as  the 
ideal  train.  H.  R.  Dering,  A.  G.  P.  Agt.,  248  South 
Clark  Street,  (Jhicago,  will  furnish  full  particulars 
upon  application. 

What  the  Osprey  is  doing  for  the  lover  of  Birds, 

THE   RLKNT  ^a£ORI-D 

is  doing  for  lovers  of  Botany.  You  cannot  thoroughly 
enjoy  Nature  without  both.  The  best  Botanists 
write  for  the  Plant  World  and  while  the  articles  are 
strictly  scientific,  they  are  not  technical.  Send  for  a 
free  sample  copy  lo 
WILLARD  N.  CLUTE  &  CO.,  Publ'rs.    BINGHAMTON,  N.  Y. 


Fine  Sets  irom  Norm  DaRota. 

Have  just  returned  from  expedition  cov- 
ering 500  miles  in  a  rough,  wild  country, 
and  can  offer  finely  marked  sets  of  3,  4, 
or  5  eggs  of 

T116  Ferrucjinoiis  RouQli-l6cj[j6d  Hawk 

at  7r>c.  i>er  Kkk- 

Canada  G00S6, 1-6, 17,1-8,  wM  Clown 

at  ."iiOc.  per  Kfjji. 

Enclose  .stamp  for  price-list  of  choice  North 
Dakota  sets  iiersonally  collected.  No  ex- 
changes. Vols.  1.  2  and  3  Nidologist  bound 
in  one  volume,  $5.00  net 

Eua6n6  S.  Rolte,  Minnewaukan,  N.  D. 


Publications  of  The  American  Ornithologists'  Union. 
A  Quarterly  Journal  of  Ornithology. 

W  J.  A.  ALLEN,  Editor,  FRANK  M,  CHAPMAN,  Assoc.  Editor. 


As  tlie  official  organ  of  the  Union,  "The  Auk"  is 
the  leading  ornithological  publication  of  this  country. 
Each  number  contains  about  100  pages  of  text,  a 
handsomely  colored  plate,  and  other  illustrations. 
The  principal  articles  are  by  recognized  authorities, 
and  are  ot  both  a  poinilar  and  scientific  nature.  The 
department  of  "General  Notes,"  gives  brief  record 
of  new  and  interesting  facts  concerning  birds  con- 
tributed by  observers  throughout  the  United  States 
and  Canada.  Recent  ornithological  literature  is  re- 
viewed at  length  and  news  items  are  commented  on 
by  the  editors.  "The  Auk"  is  thus  indispensable  to 
those  who  would  be  informed  of  the  advance  made  in 
the  study  of  birds  either  in  the  museum  or  in  the 
field.  Price  of  current  volume,  $3.00.  Single  num- 
bers, 75  cts. 

GHeck-LlstoI  NortH  flmerican  Birds. 

The  text  has  been  most  carefully  revised,  recent 
changes  in  nomenclature,  and  species  and  sub- 
specif-s  described  since  1886  are  included,  while  the 
ranges  of  birds  have  been  entirely  re-written  and 
more  fully  defined.    8vo.    Cloth.    Price,  S2.00. 

L.   S.    FOSTER, 

Agent  of  the  Union  for  the  sale  of  its  publications. 

33  Pine  Street,  Ne>A^  York  City. 

MARINE  SHELLS  AND  CURIOS. 

For  only  10  cents  I  will  mail  my  handsomely  illustrated 
catalogue  and  any  one  of  the  following  showy  shells:  Crown, 
Tulip,  Lightning,  Angle-wing  or  Sun. 

J.  H.  HOLMES.  Dunedin,  Fla. 


AN  IMPROVEMENT  AFFIXED  ONLY  TO 

TtiESHITnPR[HI[RTYPtWRITER 


ATE 


Tr SALT  RIVER 
VALLE/of 

"  Arizona  diid  the 
vdp'ioas 

HEALTH  RESORTS 
^"  NEV  ME/ICO 

ARE  UNRIVALED  FOR  TME  RELIEF 
OF  CHRONIC    LUNG    AND  THROAT  DIS- 
EASES.HERE  ARE  FOUND  PORE  DRY  AIR, 
EQUABLE-  TEMPERATURE  AND  G0N5TANT  SUNSHINE. 
THE  ITEMS  OF  ALTlTUOe.  T£MPeRATUR€.  HUMIDITY,  H0T5PRm&5 
6ANATORiur\&.  COST  OF  LIVING. MeDiCAL  ATTENDANCE,50CIAL 
ADVANTAGES. ET&.,AReCONCI&fcLY  TRtATtD  IN  Dfc6CRlPTIVt 

PAMPHLETS  I&&UEDBYTME  §ANTA  FE   ROUTE 
PHY5ICIAN5  ARE  RESPECTFULLY  A&KED  TO  PLACE  Tni5 
LITERATURE   IN  TME   HRND5    OF    INVALIDS. 
ADDRESS    W.J. BLACK. 

G.RA.,  A.T.dS.R  Ry, 

TOPEKA,KAN&AS. 

OR    C.A.HIGGINS, 

A. G.P.A..  CHICAGO.  


EVERY  CtlARAra 
PERFECTLY  CLEANED 
BYA  FEW  TURNS 
OF  THE  BRUSH 
\\  :=::  INSURES 
,,     f  NEAT  WORK 

f  ^J  '^  AND 

xl       CLEAN  HANDS 


THE    BEST    LINE 


TO 


Deliver,  St.  Paul,  EQiiineapolis, 

^arisas  City,  St.  Joseph, 

Oii]al]a,St.Louis,Portlai]d  and 

Califorr^ia  Points. 


SPECIALLY  CONDUCTED  TOURIST 
CARS  TO  AND  FROM  CALIFORNIA 


p. 

A. 
W 


S.  EUSTIS,  G.  P.  A.,  Chicago. 

S.  CRAWFOKD,  T.P.  A.,  Galesburg,  Ii.i- 

,  TI.  SPINNER,  Ticket  Agent, 

GAI-ESBURG,  I  I.I. 


Ijj^' 


THE   OSPREY 


WAISIT,  FOR  SALE  AND  EXCHANGE. 

Notices  in  this  colutnn  may  be  inserted  by  subscribers  at  the  rate 
of  one  cent  award ,  with  a  minimum  of  2  5  cents  for  each  insertion. 
Dealers  are  referred  to  our  regular  advertising  rates. 

It  ckktainly  pays  to  advertise  in  The  Osprey. 
Dr.  M.  T.  Cleckley,  Augusta,  Ga. 

Exchange  Extkaordinaky.— Southern,  North- 
ern and  Canadian  birds'  tggs  in  fine  sets  with  lull, 
original  data  to  exchange  for  desirable  Al  sets  and 
large  singles.  Dr.  M.  T.  Ci.ecki^ey,  457  Greene  St., 
Augusta,  Ga.  {21h) 

Ooi,()(;isTs  AttkntioxI— Extra  fine  sets  for  pri- 
vate collections  for  sale  at  reasonable  I'rices.  Com- 
plete list  tor  stamp.  Finest  coipsof  competent  col- 
lectors in  ite  South.  Dr.  M.  T.  Clecklev,  457 
Greene  St.,  Augusta,  Ga.  {'ilh) 

Wish  to  buy  small  lots  of  Indian  relics.  Corres- 
pondence solicited.  F.  X.  Fox,  208  E.  8tli  St.,  Mun- 
cie,  Ind. 

Wanted.— First-class  negatives  of  North  Amen 
can  birds,  their  nets  and  eggs  from  niture.  $2.00 
each  will  be  paid  for  satisfactory  negatives.  Ad- 
dress, enclosiiisi  prints  for  inspection.  Frank  M. 
Chapman,  American  Museum  of  Natural  History, 
New  York  City. 

Opera  Glasses  Wanted.— We  offer  extra  good 
exchange  in  specimens  for  several  pairs  of  Opera 
glasses  and  Field  glasses.  If  you  have  one  nr  more 
pairs  to  exchange,  write  us.  The  Osprey  Co.,  141 
E.  25th  St.,  New  York.  City. 

1  TEACH  hypnotism  and  hypnotic  suggesticm  by 
mail.  How  to  cure  yourself  and  others  ol  diseases 
and  bad  habits.  Natural  history  specimens  accepted 
in  payment.  Isador  S.  Trostler,  4216  Farnain  St., 
Sta.  Ij,  Omaha,  Nebraska.  (20h) 

I  DESIRE  to  meet  every  brother  naturalist  visiting 
Omaha  during  the  Trans  Mississippi  Exposiiion,  and 
will  endeavor  to  make  it  as  pleasant  as  possible  for 
you.  Drop  me  a  card  when  you  come.  Isador  S. 
Trosti.er,  4246  Farnam  St.,  Sta.  B,  Omaha,  Neb. 
(goh) 

Watch  the  Birds  in  their  haunts  and  note  your 
observations  on  anew  styles  very  C(mvenienf.  "I^ird 
Lists"  containing  the  names  of  130  speeies  of  the 
Delaware  Yalley.  Tableis— composed  of  25  lists, 
and  25  blanks  for  special  notes,  size  5.\b,  by  mail  15c. 
Morris  Linuon,  Moorestown,  \.  J.  (x) 

MARINE  SHELLS  AND  CURIOS. 

For  only  10  cents  I  will  mail  my  handsomely  illustrated 
catalogue  and  any  one  of  the  following  showy  shells:  Crown, 
Tulip,  1  jghtning.  Angle-wing  or  Sun. 

J.  H.  HOLMES.  Dunedin,  Fla. 
What  the  Osprey  is  doing  lor  the  lover  of  Birds, 
THE   RL-KNT  Aa£ORI-D 

is  doing  for  lovers  of  Botany.  You  cannut  thoroughly 
en.ioy  Nature  witiiout  both,  'i'he  best  Botanists 
write  for  the  Plant  World  and  while  the  articles  are 
strictly  scientific,  they  are  not  technical.  Send  for  a 
free  sample  copy  to 

WILLARD  N,  CLUTE  &  CO,,  Publ'rs.    BINGHAMTON,  N.  Y, 


WANTED-COLLECTORS 

To  send  for  my  latest  bulletins  of  Skins, 
Eggs,  Shells,  Curios,  etc.,  which  is  now 
ready.  I  issue  the  largest  bulletins  of  any- 
dealer  in  this  country.  Collectors  having 
nice  sets  to  trade  please  drop  me  a  line.  (15.) 

JAMES  P.  BABBITT,  Tautiton.  Mass. 


INTERESTING  THINGS 

OF  USE  TO 

ORNITHOLOGISTS ! 


NOTE  THE  REDUCED  PRICES 


Back  Volumes 


All  Orders  Filled  Day  of  Receipt. 

OlIP  M^nil/li  ■■'J^l>*'  Ornithologist's  and  Oologlst's 
V/UI  /IIUIIUUI.  Manual"  is  indisjiensilile  to  every 
collector.  100  pages,  full  A.  ().  U.  List.  pri(;es  of  Kggs  and 
Skins,  valuable  instructions,  etc., etc.  Prepaid,  15e.;  leather 
bound.  :ii)c. 

Vols.  10. 11  and  12  of  "The  Auk." $2.00 
each.  Vol.  G  of  the  Kansas  University 
Pllhlir;itlf»n«i  Quarterly,  »'2.  Vols.  1.5  and  16.  Anier. 
I  UUIIUailUIIS.  (Geologist.  $1.50.  Vols.  12.  13.  U,  l.o  and 
10  Ainer.  Antiquarian.  $1.7.5  each.  Vol.  17  Orn.  and  i  )oI.  imic. 
Vol.  5  The  Observer.  85c.  12  vols!  Oologist.  eaeli  40c.  All 
prepaid.  Scores  of  others,  i.ooo  back  numbers  ornitholog- 
ical and  oological  publications.  Send  want  lists  for  estimate. 
We  can  lielii  yon. 

R;irk  NlimhprQ  ^'ols.  l,  2  and  3  The  Museum,  can  now 
uab^  I'^UIIIUOI  O  be  had  at  75c  each.  They  will  soon  be 
MiKPlim  scarce.  Any  particular  number  or  ninii- 

liiuoouiii.  bers,  5c  each,  all  prepaid. 

We  constantly  have  a  large  stock  of  Books.    Here  is  a  frac- 

ROOkS  tional  part  of  what  are  on  hand.  As  they  go 
U\J\Jl\t}>  qnirhhi.  droj)  us  a  line  first,  and  we  will  hold 
them  for  you  if  not  already  sold.  Following  second-hand, 
but  as  good  as  new:  Cones"  Key.  .«.5.50:  Kidg.  Manual.  .$.5; 
N.  E.  Bird  I>ife,  2  vols.,  the  set  $3:  Allen's  Monograph  Amer. 
Pennipeds.  $2;  Amer.  Naturalist.  1S6S  and  1874.  each  .$3.00; 
Cones'  Birds  Northwest.  $3..50:  The  Ibis,  for  vears  18S3.  18S4, 
1892.  per  vol.  .«!5;  Orn.  and  Ool.  ISS!)  and  18iin."(24  numbers  in 
one  vol.)  $'2:  British  Zoology.  4  vols.,  good.  $.5  per  set.  The 
following  (((■({';  Cou^-s'  Key.  $7.30;  Kidgway's  Manual.  $0.80; 
World's  Congress  Ornithoiogv.  $3  .50:  Ooss' Birds  of  Ivansas, 
.$5..50:  Chapman's  Birds.  $2.85:  In  Portia's  Canlens.  .§1.25; 
Hundred  ornitiiological  pamphlets.  Send  for  list  of  same. 
All  prepaid. 

niltfitc  ?Ar  Bra'-s  Blower.  2  sizes  of  drills  and  embrvo 
WUlMbO  lUI  hook  in  box.?.5c.  Nickle  Blower.  No. 0  drill 
OnlnniQtc  ^'i"^'  ^'^st  end)rvo  hook,  with  an  orn.  and 
WUIULJIolO.  ool.  manual,  .50c.  Fine  nickle  Blower,  fine 
nickle-plated  engraved  hanrlle  in  which  tits  3  sizes  embryo 
liooks  and  3  sizes  drills.  ;dl  in  a  iiocket  case,  with  an  O.  &  O. 
Manual,  prepaid  for  a  $1  liill.  This  is  the  finest  outfit  ever 
oftered  by  any  dealer.  The  set  should  retail  for  §2.50.  It 
will  please  you. 

n^V/IPQ*  NPQtQ  ^^'hether  this  work  will  be  out  by  the 
L/aVlOO  nOoLo  time  you  read  this,  no  one  knows.  Any 
/inri  FnriQ  number  of  delays  have  occurred,  the 

ailU  LUU«»  last  being  only  recently,  after  the  work 

i.s  all  printed.  We  want  your  order,  and  for  «2.25  will  send 
you  the  book  soon  as  issued,  an  (>.  &0.  Manual  and  a  year's 
subscription  to  the  Museum.  Don't  send  money,  simply 
write  accepting  this  otter,  and  when  book  is  actually  on  the 
market  we  will  notify  you. 

Npttt  Fnnc  We  do  not  list  anv  this  time,  but  we  liave 
MooLg.  L>UU"  a  few  choice  things,  a  fine  set  of  Golden 
;anri   QUnc  Crown  Kinglet  and  Hud.  Chickadee,  the 

dllU  OMIIO.  former  with  nest;  both  from  Grand  Me- 
nan;  and  other  rare  tldngs  were  secured  recently  in  a  New 
England  collection  of  nests  and  eggs. 

Hup  Fin?ll  nttRr«  send  lO  two-cent  stamps,  or  20c 
V/UI  I  IIIUI  V/llUI  ,  ^vith  order  for  anything  above 
listed  or  with  an  order  for  anvthing  from  our  catalogue  or 
hsts,  and  we  will  send  you  a  full  year's  subscription  to  the 
Mwfeum  from  current  number.  The  best  advertiKing  medi- 
um extant.    Address  always. 

Webb's  Natural  Science  Establishment 

WALTER   F.  WKBB.  3Ianagei-. 

ML-BION,    NE^aZ   YORK. 


dS 
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I  THE  RAREST  OF  SPECIMEl^S 


as  well  as  common  Bird  Skins  can  be  found  in 
the  immense  stock  of  over  10,oOO  skins  I  carry, 
containing  species  from  all  over  the  ITnited 
States.  British  Columbia,  Alaska,  Lower  Califor- 
nia, Mexico,  Guadalupe  and  adjacent  islands. 
I  can  supply  a  few  SKINS  AND  EGGS  oi 
the  almost  unknown 


m 

i 

m 

m 


Black,  Least,  and  Socorro  Petrels. 

if  ordered  before  the  few  now  on  sale  are  gone, 
skins  of  Carolina  Paroquets,  Ivorj-billed  Wood- 
peckers, Flamingoes,  Tropic  Birds,  Long-tailed 
Paradise  Trogons  and  many  handsome  tropical 
species.  Also  Glass  Eyes,  handsome  Goedes. 
and  a  few  Illinois  Geological  Reports  for  sale, 
now  becoming  very  rare. 

Taxidermy  in  All  its  Branches. 

Dealers,  Schools.  Museums  supi>lied  at  lowest 
prices.  Reference: — All  prominent  Scientists 
and  Institutions  throughout  the  country.  En- 
close stamp  with  all  letters  of  inquiry,  or  two 
for  Price  Lists. 

CHMS.   K:.  iAZORTHeiS, 

Naturalist,  Taxidermist  and  Dealer, 
Established  in   187.'?.  WARSAW.  ILL.,  U.  S.  A. 


ieSALTWVm 

VALLE/pf 

Arizona  and  the 

VdPioUS 

HEALTH  RESORTS 
J"  NIEV  ME/ICO 

ARE  UNRIVALED   FOR  TME  RELIEF 
OF  CHRONIC    LUNG    AND  THROAT   DIS- 
EASES. HERE  ARE  FOUND  PURE  DRY  AIR, 
EQUABLE-  TEMPERATURE  AND  CONSTANT  SUNSHINE. 
THE   ITEMS  OF  ALTITUDE.  TCtiPERATURE.  MUniDITY.  HOTSPRIN&S 
SANATORiur^S.GOST  OF  LI VING.neoiCAL  ATTENDAN0E,&OCIAL 
ADVANTAGES. tT&,AReCONCI&fcLY  TREATtD  IN  DtSCRlPTIVfe 

PAMPHLETS  1&&UEDBYT^VE  §ANTA  FE   ROUTE 
PHY5ICIAN6  ARE  RESPECTFULLY  ASKED  TO  PLACE  TrtlS 
LITERATURE  IN  TME  HMND&    OF   INVAU08. 
ADDRESS     W.J.  BLACK. 

G.RAn  A.T.feS.R  Ry. 

TOPEKA.KANiAS 

OR    C.A.HIGGINS, 

A.  G. p.  A. .CHICAGO. 


AN  IMPROVEMENT  AFFIXED  ONLY  TO 

TttSMrnPRfHItR  TYPEWRITER 
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SEND  FOR  NEW  ART  CATALOGUE 

THESIilTH  PREMIER  TYPEWRITER  CO. 

SYRACUSE,  .  NEW -YORK,  U.S.A 


Burlington 
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THE    BEST    LOME  f 


m 


Deliver,  St.Paiil,IlQii]i]eapolis, 

I^aiisas  City,  St.  Josepli, 

On]aha,St.Louis,Portlai]d  ai|d 

6alifori]ia  Points. 


SPEC/ ALLY  CONDUCTED  TOURIST 
CARS  TO  AND  FROM  CALIFORNIA. 


p.  S.  EUSTIS.  G.  P.  A.,  Chicago. 

A.  S.  CRAWFORD,  T.P.A.,  Galksburo,  li.i- 

W.  H.  SPINNER,  Ticket  Agent, 

Gai.ksijukg,  Ii,i, 


THE    OSPREY. 


WANT,  FOR  SALE  AND  EXCHANGE. 

Noticvs  in  this  column  may  be  inserted  by  subscribers  at  the  rate 
of  one  cent  a  luorc/,  with  a  mini  mum  0/25  cents  for  each  insertion. 
Dealers  are  referred  to  our  regular  advertising  rates. 

Vive  Cameras  to  exchange,  any  style,  for  desir- 
able sets  at  one-third  Lattin  List,  llare  typical  singles 
also  taken.  Send  lists  of  sets.  L.  D.  Sumner,  502 
State  Street,  Madison,  Wis.  {2()a) 

To  Exchange.— Sets  and  singles  of  this  locality 
with  complete  data  for  sets  of  other  localities  with 
data,  or  for  Elliott's  'Shore  Birds,'  or  good  camera. 
S.  B.  Garbutt,  Ft.  Collins,  Colo. 

Camera  Wanted. — 4x5  or  6x7,  in  jirst  class  order; 
will  offer  per  feet  and  scientific  skins  of  Richardson's 
and  Franklin's  Grouse,  White-tailed  Ptarmigan, 
Great  Gray  Arctic  Horned  Hawk  and  Snowy  Owls, 
and  maTiy  other  rare  northern  species.  Parties  mean- 
ing business  please  write.  G.  F.  Dippie,  17  McMillan 
Street,  Toronto,  Canada. 

For  Sa  LE  OR  Exchange.— Two  hundred  first  class 
sets  with  data.  Will  exchange  for  high  class  .Jaco- 
bins, Turbit,  White  Fantails  and  Pheasants.  Write 
for  list  of  eggs.  Can  offer  some  fine  bargains  for  cash. 
J.  O.  Johnson,  Lock  Box  550,  Southington,  Conn. 

I  TEACH  hypnotism  and  hypnotic  suggestion  by 
mail.  How  to  cure  yourself  and  others  of  diseases 
and  bad  habits.  Natural  history  specimens  accepted 
in  payment.  Isador  S.  Trostler,  4246  Farnam  St., 
Sta.  B,  Omaha,  Nebraska.  (20b) 

1  DESIRE  to  meet  every  brother  naturalist  visiting 
Omaha  during  the  Trans  Mississippi  Exposition,  and 
will  endeavor  to  make  it  as  pleasant  as  possible  for 
you.  Drop  me  a  card  when  vou  come.  Isador  S. 
Trostler,  4246  Farnam  St.,  Sta.  B,  Omaha,  Neb. 
i20h) 

Nerraska  ornithologists,  attention!  Do  you  want 
to  help  organize  a  State  Ornithological  Society  ?  If  you 
do,  iiotify  me  immediately  when  you  expect  to  be  in 
Omaha  during  the  Exposition  andif  you  can  arrange 
your  date  to  suit  the  majority.  Isador  S.  Trostler, 
4246  Farnam  St.,  Sta.  B,  Omaha,  Neb.  (20a) 

For  Exchange.— First  class  sets  A.  O.  U.  num- 
bers 18.  27,  30,  31,  32,  40.  106,  130,  154,  159.  246,  274,  301, 
802a,  347a,  423,  474,  528,  534,  542a,  554,  559,  697  and  757. 
First  and  second  class  singles,  some  fine  second  class 
sets,  and  Eskimo  carviogsof  walrus  ivory.  Desired: 
—Good  sets,  4x5  "Premo"  camera,  8x10  enlarging 
camera,  printing  press  (7x91,  good  data  blanks,  skin 
tags  and  oological  instruments.  Address  101  Ham- 
mond St.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Nelson's  Natural  History  Establishment 
is  in  readiness  to  furnish  you  with  fine  mineral  and 
geological  specimens,  corals,  shells,  scientific  books 
and  supplies  for  all  kinds  of  natural  history  work. 
Andrew  Nelson,  1108  Palean  St.,  Keokuk,  Iowa. 

New  Marlin  Rifle  to  sell  for  cash.  A  bargain. 
The  Osprey  Co.,  141  E.  25th  St.,  New  York  City. 

Opera  Glasses  Wanted.— We  offer  extra  good 
exchange  in  specimens  for  several  pairs  of  Opera 
glasses  and  Field  glasses.  If  vou  have  one  or  more 
pairs  to  exchange,  write  us.  The  Osprey  Co.,  141 
E.  25th  St.,  New  York  City. 

Oological  Invention— JTand  Egg  Blow-pipe 
for  blowing  and  rinsing  eggs.  A  very  useful  instru- 
ment. Many  unsolicited  recommendations.  Price. 
75c,  sent  prepaid  with  printed  instructions.  Dr.  M. 
T.  Cleckley,  457  Greene  Street,  Augusta,  Ga.    (b) 

For  Exchange  or  Sale— At  low  rates,  fine  sets 
of  following  eggs:  293a,  311,  313,  318.  319,  325,  326, 
835,  348,  362,  410,  417,  419,  421,  487,  594,  666,  706.  707, 
512.  Thos.  H.  Jackson,  343  E.  Biddle  St.,  West 
Chester,  Pa.  (b) 


For  Sale.— a.  O.  U.  numbers  41-5,  35c;  16, 1-1,  50c; 
30a,  21,  20e:  27.  1-2,  30c;  51a,  2  3,  25c;  54,  2-3,  35c;  59, 
1-2,  34c;  65,  1-4,  75c:  69,  1-3,  24c;  70,  2-3.  20c;  71,  1-3,  20c; 
74,  2-2,  6c:  76,  1-1,  45c;  77,  2-3,  20e;  92,  1-1,  50c;  106,  2-1, 
10c;  115,  1-2,  $1.50;  120,  1-5,  50c;  128,  1-1,  50c;  188,  1-4, 
$1.20;  197,  1-4,  ,SOc;  200,  1-4,  24c;  201,  1-4,  1-5,  25c;  202, 
1-5,  89c;  208,  1-4,  35c:  212, 1-7,  38c;  214, 1-11,  55c:  263, 1-4, 
24c;  267,  1-2,  35c;  278.  1-4,  30c;  289,  1-20,  80c:  800,  1-19, 
»;1.15:  821,  1-2,  50c:  383,  1-5,  75c;  385,  1-8,  50c;  .387a,  1-2, 
90c;  8.39a,  1-3,  70c;  348,  1-4,  $2.50;  878,  1-3,  45c;  890,  1-7, 
70c;  406,  1-5,  25c;  412,  2-7.  20c;  420a,  1-2,  40c:  420c,  1-2, 
40c;  428, 1-4,  20c;  428,  n-2,  75c:  429,  n-2,  65c;  480,  n-2,  80c; 
481,  n-2,  65c;  483,  n-2,  70c;  434,  n-2,  $1.00;  447,  1-4,  25c; 
452, 1-6,  40c;  461,  2-3,  22c;  467,  lA,  20c;  488,  1-7,  35c;  477, 
1-6,  24c:  489,  1-4,  40c;  493,  1-4,  20c;  507,  1-5,  1-6,  80c:  539, 
1-3,  40c:  540,  1-4,  15c;  552a,  1-4, 25c:  552, 1-4, 1-5,  25c;  550, 
1-4,  40c:  568,  2-4.  20c;  560,  1-4,  8c:  581a,  1-4,  45c;  584, 1-4, 
25c;  581,  2-5, 10c;  587,  1-5, 25c;  681b,  1-4,  20c:  598, 1-4, 12c; 
595,  1-4,  25c;  610,  1-4,  25c;  611,  1-4,  20c;  618,  1-5, 12c:  614, 
1-4,  24c;  622,  1-7,  25c:  622a,  1-5,  20c:  624, 1-4,  20c:  628, 1-4, 
50c;  637,  1-6,  60c:  652,  2-4,  20c:  659, 1-4,  29c;  674,  1-5,  40c; 
708,  1-4,  $1  00:  735,  2-6, 38c;  743, 1-8,  70c;  Ring  Pheasant, 
1-11,  75c.  The  above  prices  are  per  set.  All  first  class 
data.  J.  O.  Johnson,  Lock  Box  550,  Southington, 
Connecticut. 

Davie's  Nests  and  Eggs  of  North  American 
Birds.  Fifth  edition.  Extra  cloth.  And  a  ?iet« 
subscription  to  either  The  Osprey'  or  Recreation 
for  only  $2.50.  The  book  prepaid.  Benjamin  Hoag, 
Stephentown,  New  York. 

I  WILL  COLLECT  series  of  Nebraska  eggs  this  sea- 
son and  will  sell  or  exchange  same.  M.  A.  Carri- 
KER,  818  17th  St.,  Nebraska  City,  Neb. 

For  Sale. — First  class  mammal  and  bird  skins. 
Will  make  an  extended  wagon  trip  in  California 
beginning  April  1st.  Collecting  many  desirable  birds 
and  rare  and  little  known  mammals.  Collections  and 
museums  supplied.  Write  for  price  lists.  Clark  P. 
Streator,  14  Mason  St.,  Santa  Cruz,  California. 

Must  reduce  my  stock  of  eggs.  List  and  lowest 
price  ever  quoted  for  stamp.  No  attention  paid  to 
postal  cards.  Here  are  few  sample  prices.  Sets  of 
Mallard,  Pintail  Redhead  at  .08  per  egg,  American 
Goldeneye  at  .15,  Western  Grebe  at  .06.  100  singles, 
part  of  same  second  class,  of  Ducks,  Hawk,  Owl, 
Terns,  Gulls,  etc.,  for  $2.  Edwin  S.  Bryant,  Elsie, 
Clinton,  Co.,  Mich. 

To  Exchange  for  A  1  sets,  with  data:  Magic  Lan- 
tern with  polyopticon  attachments  ($2);  stamps  ($2): 
back  numbers  of  natural  history  magazines  and 
'Youths  Companion,'  data  blanks  and  a  few  sets. 
Y.  L.  Beed,  Hampton,  Iowa. 

OsPREYS,  Wilson's  Terns,  Night  Herons,  other 
sets,  and  fine  Bird  and  Mammal  Skins  for  exchange 
or  sale.  Correspondence  desired.— W.  W.  Worth- 
INGTON,  Shelter  Island  Heights,  New  York. 

For  Exchange— a  large  list  of  strictly  A  1  eggs 
in  full  sets  with  full  and  complete  datas,  also  Bing- 
ley's  History  of  animated  nature,  1200  illustrations. 
I  will  exchange  for  sets  not  in  my  collection.  Send 
list  and  receive  mine.  All  letters  answered.  Ernest 
Marceau,  869  Iowa  Street,  Dubuque,  Iowa. 

MARINE  SHELLS  AND  CURIOS. 

For  only  in  cents  I  will  mail  my  handsomely  illustrated 
catalogue  and  any  one  of  the  following  showy  shells:  Crown. 
Tulip,  Lightning,  Angle-wing  or  Sun. 

J.  H.  HOLMES,  Dunedin,  Fla. 

ORecoN—ves. 

The  Oregon  Naturalist  is  the  only  paper  de- 
voted to  Natural  Science  published  in'  the  West. 
Free  Exchange  Column.    Sample  Copy  Free. 

THE  OREGON  NATURALIST. 
Palestine,  Oregon, 


i  THE  RAREST  OF  SPECIMENS 


m 
m 


as  well  as  coninioii  Bird  .Skins  can  be  foiiiul  in 
the  immense  stoek  of  over  10,U00  skins  1  carry, 
containing  species  from  all  over  the  United 
States.  British  Columbia,  Alaska,  Lower  Califor- 
nia, Mexico,  Guadalupe  and  adjacent  islands. 
I  can  supply  a  few  SKINS  AND  EGGS  ol 
the  almost  unknown 


M  Black,  Least,  and  Socorro  Petrels. 


m 


w 
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if  ordered  before  the  few  now  on  sale  are  gone, 
skins  of  Carolina  Paroquets,  Ivory-billed  Wood- 
peckers, P'lamingoes,  Tropic  Birds,  lit)'ii$bt^iled 
Paradise  Trogons  and  many  handso«i0"tit)pical 
species.  Also  Glass  Eyes,  hands4^  <  )e^s, 
and  a  few  Illinois  Geological  Reports  for,  sale, 
now  becoming  very  rare.  *  _  ■■-■^  ^ 


J  Taxidermy  in  All  its  Branches. 

Dealers,  Schools,  Museums  supplied  at  lowest 
prices.  Reference:— Al\  prominent  Scientists 
and  Institutions  throughout  the  country.  En- 
close stamp  with  all  letters  of  inquiry,  or  two 
for  Price^lTists. 

Nature^st,  Taxidermist  and  Dealer, 
Established  in  1873.         WARSAW,  ILL.,  IT.  S.  A. 
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tSALT  RIVER 
VALLtrof 

Arizona  m6  the 
vdpioas 

'^    HEALTH  RESORTS 
««  NEW  ME/ICO 

ARE   UNRIVALED   FDR  THE  RELIEF 
OF  CHRONIC    LUNG    AND  THROAT   DIS- 
EASES. HERE  ARE  FOUND  PURE  DRY  AIR, 
EQUABLE-  TEMPERATURE  AND  CONSTANT  SUNSHINE. 
THE  ITEI^b  OP  ALTlTUDe.  TEMPERATURE.  HUniDITY.  M0T5PRIN&5 
SANATORiunS.GOST  OP  LIVING. r^eOlCAL  ATTENDANOE,50CIAL 
ADVANTA&Ei>,tT&,AP(eCONCI&fcLY  TRtATfeD  IN  DfcSCRIPTIve 
PAMPHLETS  I6&UEDBYTME  §ANTA  FE   ROUTE 
PHY5ICIAN6  ARE  RESPECTFULLY  ASKED  TO  PLACE  TrtlS 
LITERATURE  IN  TME   HRNOb    OF    INVALIDS. 
ADDRE&&     W.J.  BLACK. 

G.RA,  A.T.6  S.R  Ry. 

TOPE K A. KANSAS 

OR    C.A.HIGGINS, 

A.G.RA..  CMICAGO. 


AN  IMPROVEMENT  AFFIXED  ONLY  TO 

™E5MITnPR[HI[RTYPtWRITtR 


f     PERf  EaOf  CLEANED 
BY  A  POr  TURNS 
OF  rriE  BRU5fi 
'»'^-.  —  INSUPE5 
f^NEAT  WORK 


^X}  '^  AND 
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SEND  FOR  NEW  ART  CATALOGUE 

^^SMITH  PREMIER  nPEWRITER  CO. 

SYRACUSE,  NEV/-YORk,U.S.A 


BurlinOton 


THE    BEST    LINE 


TO 
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Deliver,  St.Paiil,n]iririeapolis, 

ijaiisas  City,  St.  Joseph,     ^ 
Onial]a,St.Douis,  Portland  aiid  ^ 
Saliforiiia  Poirits. 


SPECIALLY  CONDUCTED  TOURIST 
CARS  TO  AND  FROM  CALIFORNIA. 


p.  S.  EUSTIS,  g;  p.  a.,  Chicago. 

A.  S.  CPvAWFORD,  T.P.A.,  Gale.sburg,  III 

W.  H.  SPINNER,  Ticket  Agent, 

Gai.esburg,  Ii.i. 
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